





TO THE CONVENTIONAL Protes- 
tant the Reformation stands for 
the victory of true religion and 
virtue over Popish corruption. 
Grand old Martin Luther, Cran- 
mer, Ridley, and Latimer are 
names to conjure with. The 
Bible is the secret of England’s 
greatness. 

To the militant Catholic the 
Reformation is a disaster 
brought about by the lustful 
appetite of Henry VIII and 
aided and abetted by rich men 
greedy for the goods of the 
Church. By it, in the words of 
Hilaire Belloc, ‘our culture be- 
came a house divided against 
itself, and therefore increasingly 
imperilled.. Modern  power- 
politics and class war derive 
from the great apostasy of those 
days. 

Mr Robertson tells the story 
of the Reformation in the light 
of contemporary evidence. He 
shows that these views are partly 
true, but not wholly true. The 
Reformation was a victory for 
progress, but not for the reasons 
usually supposed. It was carried 
through by greedy men, but they 
built better than they knew. 
Both sides talked much non- 
sense, but it was not about noth- 
ing, and it was a necessary step- 
ping-stone to a freer and fairer 
world which it is our job now to 
build. 
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CHAPTER I 


Feudal Europe 


1. Then and Now 


IE WE ASK ourselves what word is most often used in current 
political controversy, we shall find that it is the word ‘free’. 
Britain is a free country. Every citizen, unless convicted of an 
offence punishable by imprisonment, is free; not, of course, free 
to do anything which he may wish—for example, to have things 
for which he cannot pay—but free in the sense that he is nota slave 
or aserf. He is free to earn what he can in the labour-market—and 
his employer is free to sack him if it is unprofitable to employ him. 
He is free to strike for better wages, hours or conditions of work— 
and his employer is free to lock him out. He is even free not to 
work at all if he can contrive to live on the work of others; and 
many do. He is free to profess any religion or no religion, to join 
any party or no party, to express any opinion or no opinion— 
subject to the laws of libel, slander, sedition and blasphemy, and 
to the right of anyone to refuse to employ him if his opinions are 
very objectionable. 

Another word often used in political controversy is the word 
‘equal’. We arenot equal in ability or in income, nor even in educa- 
tion or opportunity, but we are equal before the law. As Anatole 
France said, ‘the majestic equality of the law forbids rich and poor 
alike to sleep under bridges, to beg in the streets and to steal their 
bread’; or to put it more shortly, rich and poor have an equal right 
to dine at the Ritz at the same price. Every citizen has an equal 
tight to vote for a Member of Parliament if he can find one worth 
voting for, to put up for Parliament himself if he can find the 
money and to own a chain of newspapers if he can buy it. There is 
no bar on account of sex, race, religion or irreligion in these matters, 
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4 FEUDAL EUROPB 


Weare so used to this limited freedom to earn what we can and 
to think and say what we like, and to this limited equality before 
the law, that many talk and write as if these were the native 
characteristics of something called “Western civilization’, and of 
Anglo-Saxon civilization in particular. But if we go back two 
hundred years, we get to a time when not all these limited free- 
doms and equalities existed in England, and hardly any on the 
Continent. it we go back four or five hundred years, we get to a 
time when none of them existed at all. We get back, in short, to 
the feudal system. 


2. Serfdom 


For a thousand years after the fall of the Roman Empire western 
Europe was feudal. Its economic basis was serfdom: that is, the 
majority of people were peasants tied to the land and bound to 
pay part of their produce to the lord of the manor, or to do service 
in kind, in return for protection in their hovels and holdings; but 
whether or not the peasants were protected, they still had to give 
their lord his due. 

The origins of this peasant dependence are much in dispute, and 
are still surrounded by some obscurity. Partly it arose when free 
tribes split into classes, chieftains and the richer tribesmen becom- 
ing landlords and making the rest work for them. This happened 
among many of the tribes which criss-crossed Europe during the 
great migrations at the end of the Roman Empire and later and 
settled in various parts of the Continent.\Partly it was due to the 
breakdown of the earlier slave society of the Roman Empire, 
when, for various reasons, it proved more convenient for agricul- 
tural slave-owners to settle their slaves on the soil in small hold- 
ings under conditions of serfdom. Partly it was due to the mixture 
of migrant tribes (which were themselves splitting into classes) 
with the old provincial population. By this combination of causes 
over a large area of Europe both the independent peasant and the 
slave were gradually transformed into the ‘villein’ or serf. 

The serf had no legal remedy against the oppression of his lord. 
On the other hand, if the lord drove his serfs too hard, they might 
take the law into their own hands and run away. The serf, there- 
fore, though unprotected by law, was protected by custom to an 
extent which varied from place to place, but on the whole en- 
sured him better treatment than a chattel-slave. Where labour- 
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service was the rule, he might, if he was lucky, work four days a 
week for himself and only two for his lord. A more usual pro- 
portion was three and three, At harvest time all able-bodied 
people on the manor, except housewives, might be mobilized for 
several days to reap and mow the lord’s fields. 

Of the lords who lived on serf labour the greatest, as time went 
on, were the hierarchy of the Catholic Church. Through the 
benefactions of the emperors and the Germanic kings who in- 
herited their power and who found the support of the Church in- 
dispensable, and through those of other pious donors, the Popes, 
bishops and monastic orders had gradually come into possession 
of one-third of the soil of western Europe. They exploited their 
serfs exactly as did other feudal lords. In Bavaria, for example, 
from the seventh century onwards serfs on ecclesiastical estates 
worked as a rule three days a week for their masters (in addition 
to rents and payments in kind) and three for themselves; and there 
is no reason to think that lay lords were more exacting. In England 
from the twelfth to the fourteenth century the amount of work 
done for the lord was commonly also three days a week. 


3. The Catholic Church 


The Catholic Church has always claimed to be the custodian 
and interpreter of the Christianity which took shape in the early 
centuries of our era under the Roman Empire. On the face of it 
no claim could be more audacious. It is difficult to see any re- 
semblance between, on the one hand, the assemblies of obscure 
people who im the first and second centuries met weekly for a 
common meal, elected their own officials and hoped for the 
speedy destruction of the Roman Empire by the Messiah, and, on 
(the other hand, the highly organized, enormously wealthy and 
autocratically governed Church, with its ornate ritual and elab- 
orate theology, which imposed its dogmas and discipline on 
western Europe in the Middle Ages and is still a formidable force 
in the world today. Yet in their difference there is at least a con- 
tinuity. The contradictions are the outcome of transformed social 
and political relations. 

When Christianity became the religion of the Roman world, 
the Church became a great landowner and a main support of the 
imperial government. But an instrument of government could 
not be allowed to speak with an uncertain voice. There could not 
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be different doctrines within the Church, some buttressing au- 
thority, others capable of revolutionary interpretations. The re- 
sult was the formulation of dogmas by General Councils and their 
enforcement by the State. 


4. The Creeds 


A series of General Councils from that of Nicaea (325) to that 
of Constantinople (680-681) defined Christian dogma in a string 
of contradictory propositions which are unclear to all but pro- 
fessional theologians, but of which the net effect is to leave next 
to nothing in common between the Christ of faith and any his- 
torical Messiah who lived in the first century. According to 
Catholic doctrine Christ is eternally God, of one substance with 
the Father and Creator; and though for our salvation he was made 
man, yet his human nature and will are perfectly united to his 
divine nature and will. Whoever separates his divinity and human- 
ity is a Nestorian heretic; whoever fails to distinguish them is a 
Monophysite heretic. We may make what we can of this; but at 
least it is clear that so exalted a being cannot have been in any real 
sense a subject of the Roman Empire. To all intents and purposes, 
verbiage notwithstanding, the Christ of the Church has ceased to 
be significantly human. Luther at the end of the Middle Ages tells 
us that whenever as a child he heard the name of Christ pro- 
nounced, ‘he turned pale with terror; for lie had been represented 
to him only as a terrible and angry judge’.* 

The Virgin Mary, again, as the Mother of God, credited with 
the attributes of the ancient Isis and Cybele, could hardly be held 
responsible in any but a mystical sense for the seditious language 
of the Magnificat. 

By making Christ one with God, and his mother a goddess in 
all but name, the Catholic Church effectively buried them as 
characters in a revolutionary saga. 


5. The Hierarchy 


In becoming the official religion the Church naturally assimi- 
lated its organization to that of the Empire. The clergy stepped 
into the shoes of the pagan priesthoods: the early Christian agapé 
or common meal was transformed into the Mass, in which the 
priest magically turned bread and wine into the actual body and 

* D’Aubigné, History of the Great Reformation. 
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blood of Christ; and the dress of the clergy, originally indistin- 
guishable from the ordinary civilian dress of a Roman subject, 
became the uniform of men set apart to perform a daily miracle. 
In every imperial province an archbishop or metropolitan— 
usually the bishop of the provincial capital—supervised the local 
churches; and in time the bishops of a few important cities— 
Rome, Alexandria, Antioch, Jerusalem, Constantinople—were 
recognized as supreme, under the emperor, over the churches of the 
adjoining provinces. These bishops became known as ‘patriarchs’. 

Of the eastern patriarchates, that of Constantinople was directly 
dependent on the Byzantine emperor. Those of Alexandria, An- 
tioch and Jerusalem were soon reduced to impotence by local re- 
sistance to the attempt to impose uniformity of belief. In the 
seventh century that resistance helped to lose Syria, Egypt and 
North Africa to the Moslem invaders. 

But in western Europe after the fifth century imperial authority 
was no longer effective. The bishops of Rome profited by the re- 
sultant balance of power to set up the medieval Papacy. A major 
part of the Western Empire fell by degrees under the rule of the 
Frankish kings, who found the Popes invaluable allies in extending 
their dominions. The Popes for their part found the Frankish kings 
an indispensable support in securing their own temporal power in 
Italy and their primacy over western Christendom. In the eighth 
century the Papacy buttressed its claims by the famous forgery of 
the Donation of Constantine, by which Constantine, on his con- 
version to Christianity, was supposed to have ceded the whole 
Western Empire to the bishop of Rome. But literary forgery 
needed the sword of the Franks to render it cogent. 

The alliance was sealed when in 800 Pope Leo III crowned 

ACharles the Great, king of the Franks, emperor at Rome. The 
gesture added nothing to the actual power of Charles; and the 
imperial dignity enjoyed by his successors was usually more 
shadowy than substantial. The significant thing about it was the 
manner of its bestowing. It meant that the Western Church re- 
pudiated Constantinople and regarded the Pope as universal 
bishop with power to make emperors. 

With the attainment of power the opposition between the 
Church and the ‘world’, characteristic of Christianity in the early 
centuries, had become antiquated. The hierarchy had become part 
of the ruling class and in general behaved like other rulers. To save 
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appearances and avoid the admission that the Gospel teaching of 
poverty, chastity and non-resistance had become a dead letter, the 
Church now represented it as a counsel of perfection binding only 
on a ‘religious’ minority who elected to save their souls in this 
way. The majority of Christians were thus left free to live the life 
of the world and to atone for their compliances by confession and 
penance—prayer, fasting, almsgiving, pilgrimage or the like, as 
their priests might direct. 

Even before the actual establishment of Christianity thousands 
of Christians, disgusted by the Church’s acceptance of existing in- 
stitutions, had fled to the deserts to avoid contamination by a dead 
and damned world-order. In order to prevent these ascetics from 
becoming dangerous to authority, the medieval hierarchy har- 
nessed them to its service. Monks or nuns were organized in com- 
munities subject to a common rule and to the discipline of the 
bishop; and secular rulers were encouraged to endow them 
lavishly with land and serfs. The interests of the religious orders 
were thus identified with those of feudal society as a whole. 

Theoretically their purpose was to set the world an example of 
the consistent Christian life. Practically they did nothing of the 
kind. There is not a time from the beginning to the end of the 
Middle Ages, from the age of Bede to the age of Chaucer and 
after, in which we do not read of the laziness, avarice and pro- 
fligacy of the religious orders. Certain orders, before succumbing 
to the temptations of wealth and power, played a useful part in 
colonizing unsettled land, setting examples of efficient cultivation 
and so forth; but their spiritual leadership was not what pious 
legend would have us believe. The Popes, who themselves were 
far from examples of apostolic poverty or sanctity, made periodi- 
cal attempts to tighten the discipline of the lower clergy. New re- 
ligious orders were formed to be an improvement on the old—the 
Cluniacs in the tenth century, the Cistercians in the twelfth. These 
reform movements served the purpose of strengthening the power 
of the Papacy over the local churches. Celibacy was imposed on 
parish priests in order that no family ties might distract them from 
the single-minded service of the Church. The result was to make 
hypocrites, not celibates. This was not due to the special wicked- 
ness of monks, nuns or priests. It was the natural result of trying 
to enforce on ordinary men and women a rule of conduct repug- 
nant to normal and healthy humanity. 
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6. Survival of Paganism 


It is not surprising that under such pastors and masters the re- 
ligion of the peasantry should have retained many pagan features. 
Christianity in the early centuries had been a religion of the urban 
masses: pagani (the same word as peasant) was a name given by 
the faithful to unconverted rustics. After Christianity became the 
official religion, the conversion of these people was seldom volun- 
tary and seldom thorough. They became Christians in name be- 
cause that was the law, but they practised—licitly when they 
could, illicitly when they had to—the rites to which they had been 
accustomed as pagans. The Christianizing of the pagans was thus 
a paganizing of Christianity. 

Still more was this so when whole nations were baptized at the 
word of command—when Clovis and his Franks accepted baptism 
to win the alliance of the Church, when English kings enforced 
Christianity on their people for the same reason, and when Charles 
the Great gave the conquered Saxons of Germany the option of 
conversion or extermination. In dealing with such mass conver- 
sions the Popes and their missionaries practised a prudent oppor- 
tunism. So long as all were baptized and submitted to the hier- 
archy—so long as they paid tithes, first-fruits and other Church 
dues—the hierarchy were content that their flocks should remain 
fundamentally pagan./Festivals of the old gods were turned into 
festivals of saints and martyrs; idols were replaced by relics or 
images of the saints; and many pagan practices, such as dancing 
round the maypole, lighting bonfires at midsummer, keeping the 
last tuft of the harvest for good luck and burning the Yule log, 
lived on with the sanction or connivance of the Church all through 
the Middle Ages. / 

Even without that sanction, rites derived from proscribed 
pagan cults were practised secretly in the form of witchcraft. 
But here the Church drew the line. It was one thing to carry on 
traditional ceremonial which did not compete with the ritual of 
the Church. It was quite another thing to pay illicit practitioners 
to do work which, if it was to be done at all, the clergy were there 
to perform. Rival cults—and such was witchcraft—were not to 
be tolerated. 
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97. The Feudal State 


Since in feudal society land was the most important form of 
property, the organization of the medieval State was based on 
landownership. Broadly speaking, the feudal State was a pyra- 
midal structure with the king at the top. Other great landlords 
(who might be bishops or, if laymen, dukes or comites—the king's 
‘counts’ or companions) held their land immediately from him; 
that is, they did homage to him and received their ‘fiefs’ on con- 
dition of loyalty and military service. (Hence the English word 
‘fee’, which nowadays has come to mean any payment for service 
rendered.) The king on his side promised them protection and 
justice. Each of the tenants-in-chief led an array of mounted 
warriors (milites, ‘knights’) who held their lands from their over- 
lords on analogous terms; and sub-tenants might have sub-sub- 
tenants until the feudal pyramid became rather large and complex. 
To be politically important one had to hold land; and to hold land 
meant to have political power. The great lords were the king’s 
chief advisers; and the king’s officers would be granted land and 
so became great lords. That was the theory: in practice matters 
were much more complicated. But whatever the complications, 
each lord was a lord not only of land, but of peasants on whose 
labour he lived, and who thus carried the feudal system on their 
backs. 

The actual evolution of the feudal State varied greatly in differ- 
ent parts of Europe, notably as regards the relation between the 
greater lords and the king. 


8. France and Germany 


In the Frankish kingdom, the first great feudal power to solidify 
in western Europe, the Germanic invaders had found serfdom 
already a going concern and had taken over the existing social 
structure without material change. The Frankish kings had stepped 
into the shoes of the Western emperors; and Frankish nobles, 
allied with Catholic bishops, had replaced imperial officials. But 
the impoverishment of western Europe and the disorganization 
of communications inevitably weakened the central government; 
and in course of time (in spite of the attempt of Charles the Great 
to revive imperial rule) prelates and nobles became masters of 
their fiefs and practically independent of the distant king. In the 
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ninth century the unwieldy Frankish Empire dissolved into 
western and eastern portions, which became respectively the 
monarchies of France and Germany. Even these were over-large 
for the times, and were themselves at the mercy of great feudal 
lords who owned a merely nominal allegiance to the French king 
or German emperor. Notable among these feudatories were the 
Norman pirates from Scandinavia, who in the tenth century 
helped themselves to a slice of France, and settling there as French- 
speaking feudal lords, made Normandy in the eleventh century 
their base for the conquest of England. 

This fragmentary feudalism prevailed in France until the end 
of the twelfth century, and in Germany well into modern times. 


9. England 


In England Roman civilization had been completely destroyed 
by the Anglo-Saxon invaders, and feudalism evolved on native 
lines until the Norman Conquest. Here, as elsewhere, the free 
peasant (ceorl—churl) was obliged to do labour service to some 
neighbouring lord (thane) in return for protection. Here, as else- 
where, the greater lords (earls and, after the conversion of Eng- 
land, bishops), while in theory dependent on the king, were in 
practice independent magnates. The Danish invasions from the 
ninth to the eleventh century, by adding to the general insecurity, 
accelerated the growth of feudalism. 

After the Conquest, owing to the compactness of the country, 
the complete defeat of the English and their own strong position, 
Norman kings were able for a time to enforce their authority to 
a greater extent than any contemporary French or German king 
could do. The great earldoms of Wessex, Mercia and Northum- 
bria were suppressed; English land was confiscated wholesale and 
granted to Normans; and every holder of land, layman or eccle- 
siastic, was made to do direct homage to the king—not, as on the 
Continent, the lesser lords to the greater, and the greater to the 


Experience proved that this was not enough to secure a strong 
monarchy. The Norman kings and their successors, the Angevins, 
were French, not English, and too occupied with French affairs to 
give their whole attention to England, A strong monarchy, more- 
over, depended on the king’s ability to profit by the internal con- 
flicts of feudalism; and until the rise of the middle class late in the 
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Middle Ages, there was no sure way of doing this. Strong rulers 
like the Norman kings and Henry II could score temporary suc- 
cesses. But the king was as helpless in England as anywhere else if 
the whole feudal class united against him, as John and others 
learnt to their cost. 

Nevertheless, the Norman and Angevin kings and their lawyers 
laid the foundation on which, when economic development made 
it possible, the Tudors were to build. 


10. Scotland and Ireland 


In countries on the fringe of Europe, hardly touched by ancient 
civilization, the evolution of feudal States was naturally delayed. 

In Scotland the Lowlands became feudal through early English 
penetration, but the Highlands remained barbaric and under 
Celtic customary law all through the Middle Ages. It was not until 
the twelfth century that David I, aided by Anglo-Norman ad- 
venturers drawn northward by land-hunger, established his feudal 
supremacy over all Scotland. Even after that, owing to the 
poverty of the country and the difficulties of communication, the 
allegiance of the clans was more nominal than real. 

Ireland too was barbaric, with incipient tendencies to feudalism. 
The Irish lived in villages in which land was held in common, 
under petty chieftains owning a loose allegiance to local kings and 
through them to a ‘high king’ whose supremacy was seldom more 
than nominal. In spite of a veneer of Christianity imparted by 
Patrick and other missionaries, pagan rites and myths—in par- 
ticular, pagan marriage customs—lived on far into the Middle 
Ages. Full feudalism and complete Catholicism came to Ireland 
only by foreign conquest. The semi-pagan condition of Ireland, 
indeed, gave Henry II of England an excuse to send Anglo-Nor- 
man filibusters, with the Pope’s blessing, to help themselves to 
Irish lands and to make the country feudal and Catholic. But com- 
plete English conquest did not come until after the Reformation. 


11. Scandinavia 


In Scandinavia, too, feudalism developed late out of tribal 
society. Denmark, the most populous of its three component 
countries and the nearest to western Europe, was not converted to 
Christianity until the tenth century; Norway and Sweden, remote, 
thinly peopled and backward, not until the eleventh. In each case 
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(as in that of the Franks and English centuries before) conversion 
was the work of kings who needed the support of Catholic Chris- 
tendom in securing and extending their kingdoms, and who in 
return endowed bishoprics and enforced Catholicism on their 
pagan subjects. Thus in Scandinavia, as elsewhere, the feudal 
State and the Catholic Church were from the first natural allies. 
Bishops served the kings as counsellors and even as commanders 
in the field; and kings helped the bishops to ‘prove their doctrine 
orthodox by apostolic blows and knocks’.* 

Even so Scandinavia was never as completely feudal as the rest 
of Europe. In Norway and Sweden, where the feudal lords were 
scattered and weak, serfdom ceased to exist in the thirteenth cen- 
tury. In Denmark, where they were stronger, it was not com- 


pletely imposed until the fifteenth. 


12. Bohemia, Hungary and Poland 


East of Germany three feudal States provided the Catholic 
Church with a hold on populations of uncertain allegiance. 

Bohemia, the land of the Czechs, had been converted in the 
ninth century to the Greek Church, but was soon cut off from 
Constantinople by the invading Magyars, and became dependent 
politically on Germany and ecclesiastically on Rome. Bohemian 
rulers became German dukes and hereditary officials of the Em- 
pire, and in the thirteenth century began to invite Germans into 
their country to buttress their power. Dependence on Germany 
became even greater in the fourteenth century, when Bohemia 
passed under the rule of the counts of Luxemburg, who were at 
that time also emperors of Germany. 

As we shall see, the upshot was a long struggle between the 
German or Germanized governing class and the Slav-speaking 
lesser nobles and peasantry, culminating in the religious and 
patriotic uprising of the Hussites in the fifteenth century. Indeed, 
the quarrel was to outlast the feudal system and to play its part in 
the world-politics of our own day. 

South-east of Bohemia lay Hungary. At the end of the ninth 
century a barbaric horde of Magyars crossed the Carpathians into 
central Europe and quartered themselves as feudal lords on the 
Slav peasants of the middle Danube. After raiding over Europe 
for half a century the Magyars were forced to come to terms with 

* Samuel Butler, Hudibras. 
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the West. In the tenth century their kings accepted Catholic 
Christianity, and in the eleventh, for further security, became 
vassals of the Pope. Thenceforth Hungary was a feudal State of 
standard pattern. The peasantry, not yet wholly Christian, were 
serfs tied to the soil, or if free, in little better case than serfs. Pagan 
or Christian, they had to carry nobles, bishops and religious 
orders on their backs. The feudal lords alone constituted in law 
the Magyar ‘people’. They elected the king, and served him and 
themselves as ‘counts’ or lesser officers in peace and war. 

The Magyars always occupied a precarious place on the frontier 
of western Christendom. In the thirteenth century a new horde, 
the Mongols, burst into Hungary by the same route which the 
Magyars had taken long before. They reduced three-quarters of 
Hungary to ashes and then withdrew, exhausted by their losses. 
In the fourteenth century an even more formidable enemy, 
the Ottoman Turks, appeared in the Balkans. For the rest of 
the Middle Ages the oppressive feudal State of Hungary was to 
face a growing peril, which was to culminate fatally on Mohdcs 
field. 

The furthest of these outposts of Catholicism was Poland. In the 
tenth century Polish princes, like other feudal rulers, had accepted 
Christianity in order to win the backing of Catholic Christendom 
in the endless wars which swept the plains between the Carpa- 
thians and the Baltic. The Catholic Church thus became the chief 
power in Poland. But it was long before paganism was extirpated 
in the forests and marshes of the Oder and Vistula. In the end con- 
version was due less to moral suasion than to the terrorism of the 
Teutonic Knights—a military order whom Polish magnates in the 
thirteenth century called in as allies against the pagan Prussians and 
Lithuanians. As a fee for their services these German knights were 
given a slice of Poland, and by the fourteenth century looked like 
carving up the remainder. 

The German menace was staved off in 1386 only by the union 
of Poland and Lithuania—the pagan grand duke of Lithuania 
turning Christian and being elected king of Poland as his reward. 
The Middle Ages ended with the Poles victorious for the time 
being over German aggression, but at the price of unrestrained ex- 
ploitation by feudal lords, clerical and lay, whose greed promised 
badly for the future of the country. 
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13. Spain 

While in the north and east Catholic feudalism conquered 
countries till then untouched by civilization, in the south it won 
back territory long before lost to Islam. 

In the eighth century the Moslems had conquered Spain with- 
out serious opposition and even with native aid. The serfs and 
smaller landowners of the Peninsula had nothing to lose by ex- 
changing the rule of Romanized Goths, who combined Roman 
extortion with German lawlessness, for that of Arabized Moors, 
who at their worst could not oppress them more. As to religion, 
people who had already been converted by order from paganism 
to Christianity, and from Arianism to Catholicism, found a 
change to Islam no great wrench. Serfs of Christian masters who 
were converted to Islam were promised their freedom; and prob- 
ably a majority of the population took the chance. Those who 
did not were free to stay as they were, subject to a land-tax, which 
naturally affected only landowners, and a poll-tax, from which 
the very poor were exempt. 

The only effective resistance to the Moslems was in the extreme 
north. The Basque and Asturian highlanders resisted the Moors, 
as they had resisted the Goths and the Romans before them. But 
the mountain chiefs were just as hostile to the Franks on their 
northern as to the Moors on their southern border, and spent as 
much time in fighting one another as in fighting either. Until 
the eleventh century they showed no ambition to reconquer 
Spain. 

But by the eleventh century, in Spain as in many other parts of 
Europe, a process of feudal expansion began. As Norman, French 
and German lords grabbed the lands of their rivals, so Spanish 
lords cast hungry eyes on the lands of the Moslems in their Penin- 
sula. The Asturian chiefs during centuries of frontier raids had had 
to eke out their man-power and to free their serfs to fight against 
the Moslem. Little by little border warfare became a war both for 
land and, in the eyes of the fighters, for religion and freedom, 
giving the monarchy and the Church a more popular basis here 
than elsewhere. By the eleventh century the little principality of 
Asturias had expanded far into Moorish territory and become the 
kingdom of Castile and Leon. 

Further east, by more devious methods, fighting sometimes 
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in alliance with the Moslems and sometimes against them, and 
without emancipating any serfs, chiefs of Basque origin had built 
up for themselves the kingdoms of Navarre and Aragon. 

From the eleventh century onwards the Moors were fighting a 
losing battle with their backs to the sea—doomed, as an emir of 
Seville said, ‘to drive camels in Africa or to tend pigs in Castile’. 
It remained for Castile and Aragon to unite to make Spain one 
feudal kingdom. But the social differences between the two were 
long a barrier to complete union. 

Portugal owed its origin to counts in the service of Castile who 
in the twelfth century made themselves independent and in the 
thirteenth took the royal title. At that time Portugal was merely 
one, and not the most important, of the States engaged in fighting 
the Moors. Its future destiny was determined by its position on the 
Atlantic seaboard, which was to ensure its seamen a good start 
when economic and political factors precipitated the age of dis- 
covery. But that was not yet. 


14. Italy 


Italy, the seat of the Papacy, was the one country in Europe 
which never became a single feudal State. 

Of the powers which scrambled for Italy in the troubled cen- 
turies following the collapse of the Roman Empire, no one had 
been strong enough to subdue the others. We have seen how the 
medieval Papacy arose in the power-vacuum created by the failure 
of the Byzantine Empire to hold most of Italy, and how the Popes, 
to secure their own power, called in the Franks and crowned 
Charles the Great emperor. When in the ninth century the Frank- 
ish Empire fell to pieces, a mob of feudal lords dismembered Italy. 
Nobles and ecclesiastics of Lombard, Frankish or other German 
origin, owning a merely nominal fealty to the emperor, held the 
north; the Popes held a belt across the centre from sea to sea; the 
Moslems held Sicily and overran part of the south; the Byzantines 
hung on to as much of the south as they could keep from the 
Moslems. Finally, in the eleventh century Norman adventurers, 
nominal vassals of the Pope, expelled the Byzantines and Moslems 
from the south and founded the feudal kingdom of ‘Naples and 
the two Sicilies’. 

Amid this anarchy and misery the Italian cities which had sur- 
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vived the ruin of the Empire—Venice, Genoa, Pisa, Milan and a 
few more—provided, particularly in the north, a haven of refuge 
where craftsmen could work and merchants trade without inter- 
ference by the surrounding feudal nobles. Various causes contri- 
buted to the security of the trading cities. The Venetians were safe 
in their impregnable lagoons. The Genoese and Pisans had their 
navies. The Milanese won municipal freedom from their arch- 
bishops, and in return supported them against other feudal lords 
and, when necessary, against the emperor himself. Other Italian 
‘communes’ arose later. The rise of this merchant middle class in 
the towns limited the growth of feudalism in Italy, made the city 
merchant rather than the noble the chief exploiter of the country- 
man and helped to prevent either the emergence of one feudal 
State or any radical movement against existing feudalism. The 
further development of the middle class in Italy and other coun- 
tries must be reserved for later treatment. 


15. The Flaw in Feudalism 


This patchwork of feudal States, extending from Scandinavia 
to Sicily and from Poland to Portugal, makes up an aggregate 
which we may call for convenience Catholic Christendom. 
Within it, in theory, every man owed service to a superior—the 
peasant to his lord, the knight to a greater lord, the greater lord to 
his king, the king to God. 

But as we ascend from the base to the apex of the social pyra- 
mid, the gap between theory and practice widens. At the top there 
ceases to be any relation between them. How in medieval society 
could God’s authority be exercised on earth? There was no real 
answer; and the ideal answers broke down on hard facts. The 
representative of God on earth could not be the emperor; for the 
Roman Empire had broken up, and attempts to revive it under 
German emperors foundered on the refusal of feudal rulers out- 
side Germany to own their authority. Nor could the divine 
vicegerent be the Pope; for though feudal rulers owned the 
spiritual power of the Pope and used it for their own ends when- 
ever it suited them, only rarely did any ruler admit the Pope 
as his temporal overlord. 

The result was that Catholic Christendom had no effective 
head, and that its unity was a myth without roots in contemporary 
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reality. Effective power rested with the lay or ecclesiastical 
lords of the soil, and with national sovereigns only so far as they 
could turn the rivalries oftheir vassals to their own advantage or 
(as happened in the end) discover a source of power stronger than 
the ownership of land. 

But that would mean the end of the feudal system. 





CHAPTER II 


Feudalism in Decline 





1. Internal Contradictions 


ALREADY IN THE twelfth and thirteenth, and still more in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, the feudal system in western 
Europe was rocked by internal conflict. 

Feudalism had always given rise to class struggles. The most 
obvious form which such struggles could take was that of revolt 
by the exploited peasants against the landowners who exploited 
them. Such revolts in fact occurred throughout the Middle Ages; 
but since medieval chronicles were mostly written by monks, 
detailed evidence is usually meagre. Peasant revolts invariably 
failed: the feudal system was so organized as to ensure their failure. 
Landowners, great and small, clerical and lay, made common 
cause against such a threat to their existence. Hence there is almost 
no instance in medieval history of the peasantry seizing and hold- 
ing power for any length of time, nor did peasant revolts in the 
end suffice to overthrow feudalism. Not until movements of the 
peasantry coincided with movements of the rising middle class did 
they play a notable part in the overthrow of the medieval order. 


2. Rise of the Middle Class 


The revival of trade and the rise of the middle class in western 
Europe probably began well before the year 1000, but took a de- 
cisive stride forward in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, the 
age of the Crusades. These were raids, under a religious pretext, 
by feudal lords from the poverty-stricken West on the more 
prosperous lands of the eastern Mediterranean. The religious con- 
victions of the Crusaders did not stop them from robbing the 
Christian Byzantines as well as the infidel Saracens; and religion 
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did not stop the Genoese, Pisan and Venetian merchants, whose 
ships transported and supplied them, from enriching themselves 
by this traffic and also by trading with the Moslems. The period 
from about 1000 to 1300 saw a vast growth in wealth-production, 
in the area of land settled and cultivated, in population, in trade 
and in the towns and cities created by trade and handicraft. 

The origin of towns has long been hotly debated by historians. 
Some, especially in the Mediterranean area, had survived from 
the days of the Roman Empire. In northern Europe, however, 
many towns arose where no ancient city had existed, as in 
Flanders, the British Isles and north Germany; and even in the 
south many of the greatest trading centres, for instance Venice, 
had been undistinguished in Roman times, if they had existed at 
all. We need not enter into the vexed question whether the rise of 
towns was due to the protection of feudal lords whose wants they 
supplied or to other reasons. Wherever a king, bishop or other 
great lord built his castle, traders would meet to buy and sell, and 
artisans would settle to ply their crafts, since the castle afforded 
protection, a safe market and an authority to settle disputes. But 
there is no reason to suppose that this was the only reason for the 
appearance of a new town or the revival of an old one. It is obvi- 
ous that, as population and production increased, peasants and 
lords would need the services of more and more traders, crafts- 
men and others—town-dwellers rather than village-dwellers. 

Nevertheless the great majority remained peasants, serfs bound 
to the soil, rather than townsmen. This was so, for example, in 
Britain, which was behind the Continent and far behind Italy in 
urban development, though it came to possess at least one major 
city in London. 

From one point of view the growth of trade and of the bour- 
geoisie (burghers—dwellers in burghs or boroughs) was necessary 
to the feudal lords; from another it was a menace. It was necessary, 
since an expanding economy needs people who trade and manu-~ 
facture, and the feudal class depended on trade for everything that 
could not be produced on their estates—not only for luxuries, but 
for suchnecessaries as common salt. Trade and manufacture are not 
in themselves incompatible with a feudal economy; up to a point 
they go together. But they were also a menace; for the interests 
of the rising town-dwellers clashed at every turn with those of the 
lords to whom they were subject. Unlike the peasant who pro- 
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duced primarily for use, the burgher produced primarily for ex- 
change. He was therefore interested not only, as the peasant was, 
in freeing himself partly, or if possible wholly, from feudal dues 
and services, but also in controlling the market in which he sold 
his wares and in having disputes settled not by the lord, but by his 
fellow burghers. The burgher with his special administrative re- 
quirements fitted very badly into the feudal pyramid. The or- 
ganization which suited him best under feudal conditions was an 
independent city-state of free men, not serfs (‘town air makes 
free’ was a medieval maxim), governing itself through the pro- 
fessional associations (guilds) of its merchants and craftsmen. In 
practice town governments usually soon fell under the control of 
a small class of wealthy ‘patricians’, whose position was hotly dis- 
puted by the poorer townsmen. In Italy and Germany many 
towns became independent—e.g. Venice, Genoa, Liibeck. Where 
the power of the king or lord was stronger, the towns sought and 
obtained as far-reaching an autonomy as they could. 

Thus, as time went on, the middle class through their merchant 
guilds and craft guilds were able to win from the feudal lords 
more and more of the freedoms which they claimed. Sometimes 
they played off one feudal superior against another, as the Milanese 
in the eleventh century backed their archbishop against the em- 
peror, or as the citizens of Worms in 1073 supported the emperor 
against their bishop in return for a charter, or as the Lombard 
cities in the twelfth century played off the Pope against the em- 
peror—to become practically independent of both. Sometimes 
towns bought their charters from a king or lord, as did the 
citizens of Ghent in the twelfth century from the count of Flan- 
ders, and many English towns then and thereafter from kings or 
barons. In exceptional cases towns joined with the surrounding 
peasantry to extort their freedom, as Lucerne, Ziirich, Bern and 
the other Swiss confederates, secure in their mountain valleys, 
won theirs in the fourteenth century from the house of Haps- 
burg. 

Thus, within feudalism there arose a system of production and 
property relations ultimately incompatible with it. The incom- 
patibility was slow in appearing; for the larger merchants had 
close ties with the feudal landowners and were often landowners 
themselves. Moreover solidarity between towns was the excep- 
tion. Usually each town pressed its own claims and treated the 
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people of other towns as foreigners. What constituted the threat 
to feudalism was the inherent need of production for profit to 
grow at its expense. The chartered towns became cities of refuge 
for runaway serfs. In order to limit feudal interference in town 
affairs it was usual to provide in the charter that, if a serf lived in 
the town unclaimed by his lord for a year and a day, he became 
free. The result was a slow, but constant trickle of serfs from 
feudal estates to the tawns, and the gradual growth of a journey- 
man class working for wages with a doubtful and diminishing 
chance of becoming their own masters. Master-craftsmen had a 
direct interest in encouraging this trickle to the towns. The gulf 
between masters and men was not yet wide: the master-craftsman 
working with his journeymen and apprentices was an active pro- 
ducer and not a capitalist in the full modern sense. But the opposi- 
tion of interest between rich and poor citizens even in the eleventh 
century in Italy is shown by the nickname of Patarelli or Patarenes 
(‘ragmen’) given at Milan to a party opposed to the archbishop 
and his rich supporters. In England, where development was 
slower, we find as early as 1303 an ordinance forbidding meetings 
and combinations of “servant workmen’ among the London shoe- 
makers. Thus an embryo form of capitalism was slowly encroach- 
ing on feudalism. As Engels says of late medieval Europe, ‘the 
rising middle class of the towns constituted its revolutionary 
element’.* 


3. Resistance to the Catholic Church 


This development made the larger cities nests of resistance to 
the exactions of ‘the great international centre of feudalism, the 
Roman Catholic Church’.t At Rome itself as early as 1143 the 
lesser nobility and lower clergy joined with the people and, in- 
spired by the austere monk Arnold of Brescia, by vague traditions 
of ancient Rome, and by the example of the Lombard communes, 
proclaimed a republic and demanded the abolition of the tem- 
poral power of the Pope and of all papal income except tithes and 
donations of the faithful. According to a contemporary chronicler, 
Arnold’s preaching was summed up in the maxim: ‘Clerks who 
have estates, bishops who hold fiefs, monks who possess property 
cannot be saved.’ The Pope was obliged to proclaim a crusade 


* Socialism, Utopian and Scientific, Introduction. t Ibid. 
+ Otto of Freising, Gesta Friderici Imperatoris, ii, 20. 
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against his own city. Finally, Frederick Barbarossa and Adrian IV 
sank their differences to meet the common menace, Roman 
courage oozed away under a papal interdict and in 1155 Arnold 
was hanged and his body burnt at the stake. In return for his assis- 
tance Frederick was crowned emperor at Rome. But he was in no 
hurry to help the Pope further. Owing to renewed rivalry be- 
tween Pope and emperor it was not until 1177, after Frederick’s 
defeat by the Lombard League, that the Pope recovered his tem- 
poral power. It is significant of the want of solidarity of the 
middle class in the twelfth century that freedom in Lombardy was 
paid for by its suppression at Rome. 

The movement associated with Arnold of Brescia, though 
socially and politically revolutionary, did not challenge Catholic 
dogma. But inevitably resistance to the Catholic Church tended 
to take a heretical form. The heresy of the Cathars (the ‘pure’, as 
they called themselves), which during the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries travelled along the trade routes from eastern to western 
Europe, was especially rife in the large towns of northern Italy 
and southern France—Milan, Lyons, Toulouse—but was also 
found in northern France and Germany, and in the twelfth cen- 
tury even reached England. The variety of names given to these 
heretics testifies to the wide diffusion of their doctrines. In the 
Byzantine Empire, where they had long existed, their enemies 
called them Paulicians, supposing them to date from Paul of 
Samosata, heretical bishop of Antioch in the third century. They 
are mentioned as early as the sixth century. The Slavs of eastern 
Europe called them Bogomils (‘God-prayers’). At Milan they 
formed the party of Patarelli or Patarenes (‘ragmen’) already 
mentioned, and at Lyons they were called Tixerands (‘weavers’) — 
their strength being in the poorer quarters of the city. All over the 
West they were called Bulgars from their supposed country of 
origin; and since heretics are invariably accused of every vice 
under the sun, this name became a vernacular synonym of homo- 
sexuality. They are best known under the name of Albigenses, 
given them from the town of Albi in southern France, one of their 
latest strongholds. 

The tenets which commended the Cathars to the poorer citizens 
of many medieval towns, and constituted them a real resistance 
movement to the Catholic hierarchy, are in part traceable through 
various heretical channels to the early age of the Church. Like the 
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ancient Marcionites and Manichaeans, they held that the material 
world was created not by God, but by an evil spirit, to whom all 
mankind are slaves. They held that Jesus Christ was an angel in 
human form sent by God to redeem man from slavery by teach- 
ing abstinence from the pleasures of the flesh. He became Son of 
God by merit; but the Church corrupted his teaching by repre- 
senting him as God incarnate and by setting up sacraments, priests, 
monks, crosses, relics, images and other objects of idolatry. The 
only distinction of rank among the Cathars was between the ‘per- 
fect’ and other believers. The ‘perfect’ renounced marriage and 
meat-eating, and thus became ‘Christs’ and fit for heaven. Ordin- 
ary believers lived a normal life and hoped, by unquestioning 
obedience to those already ‘perfect’, themselves to become ‘per- 
fect’ some day. Most believers naturally put off perfection until 
their death-bed. 

Other medieval heretics held beliefs anticipating later Protes- 
tant Christianity. They were characterized by a demand for a re- 
turn to the ‘true gospel’—the text of the Bible with no priestly 
interpretations—and a strong dislike of any professional priest- 
hood. The common people, who took little account of theo- 
logical subtleties, did not mind whether the wealth of the clergy 
was denounced on Cathar or other grounds; but the Cathars were 
in the long run less successful than other sects. The first of these 
simple evangelical heretics were the Waldenses or ‘poor men of 
Lyons’, the followers of Peter Waldo. Like the Cathars, they were 
mainly to be found among the poorer classes. Walter Map about 
1179 calls them ‘unlearned and illiterate’. Such heresies were the 
only protest possible for people who had been betrayed by the 
official Church, but to whom no real way out was yet open. 

Their denunciations of clerical corruption won the heretics a 
mass following in the chief centres of population in the south. By 
the end of the twelfth century it looked as if southern France were 
lost to the Church. The people preferred the Cathars to the grasp- 
ing Catholic priesthood; and many of the lay nobility protected 
them. In 1209 Pope Innocent III struck back by proclaiming a 
crusade against the heretics and inviting the Catholic nobility of 
France to help themselves to the lands of those lords who pro- 
tected heresy. The French feudal lords leapt at the chance; and 
twenty years of wholesale massacre and plunder restored the south 
to the bosom of the Church. 
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4. The Universities—the Mendicant Orders—the Inquisition 


One result of the growing conflicts in feudal society was the 
rise of universities. Education at this period was wholly in the 
hands of the Church. The only schools were those attached to 
monasteries or cathedrals; and their main function was to train 
priests and monks who knew enough Latin to conduct the services 
of the Church in a seemly manner. But from the twelfth century 
onward the need for skilled administrators in Church and State, 
as well as for dexterous combatants in the battle with heresy, led 
to the organization of guilds (universitates) of teachers and scholars 
for the study of such subjects as theology, law, logic and the 
scholastic philosophy of the period. 

Another result of the struggle with heresy was the foundation 
of the orders of mendicant friars—Franciscan, Dominican, Car- 
melite and Augustinian. This was an attempt by the Church at 
counter-propaganda among growing city populations with which 
the existing hierarchy could not cope, and which, left to them- 
selves, were a natural seed-bed of heresy. The aim of these orders 
at their inception was to prove by example that Catholic preachers 
could live as poorly and simply as any heretic. Indeed, it was not 
the original intention of Francis of Assisi that his friars should be 
mendicants, but that they should work for their bread as artisans. 
From the point of view of the hierarchy such evangelical poverty 
had its dangers. Apart from the risk of heretical contagion, it in- 
vited odious comparisons with the older monastic orders and the 
upper clergy, whose lives were anything but poor and simple. 
The Papacy, therefore, even in the lifetime of Francis set aside his 
rule and allowed the Franciscans to own corporate property, thus 
assimilating them to the older orders.* Similar action was later 
taken with the other mendicants. The Dominicans in particular 
became arch-champions of the existing order. Thomas Aquinas, 
the greatest figure in scholastic philosophy, who adapted the sys- 
tem of Aristotle to the defence of feudal society and the Catholic 
Church, was a Dominican. They were in addition made storm- 
troopers of the Papacy by putting them in charge of the newly 
founded Inquisition. 

The foundation of this institution in the thirteenth century 
was a symptom of the crisis of Catholicism. Down to the twelfth 


* The parallel with the worker-priests in modern France is obvious. 
Cc 
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century proceedings against heretics had beenat the discretion of the 
bishops, and persecution had been fitful and sporadic. All Catholic 
authorities agreed that repression was necessary; and from time 
to time heretics had been put to death, either by the civil power 
on the complaint of the bishops, or occasionally by mob violence. 
Nevertheless, leading lights of orthodoxy, from Ambrose of 
Milan in the fourth century to Bernard of Clairvaux in the twelfth, 
could be quoted against the death penalty, and there had been no 
uniform rule in the matter. But in the thirteenth century the 
Papacy felt itself in danger and reacted with the ferocity of fear. 
From 1231 onward Dominican inquisitors (Domini canes—‘dogs 
of the Lord’, as they were punningly named) were given a roving 
commission in Italy, France, Aragon and Germany to receive con- 
fessions and denunciations of heresy, to hold trials in secret with- 
out counsel and without producing witnesses, to impose penances 
on heretics who recanted and denounced others and to hand over 
the obstinate to the secular arm ‘to be punished as mercifully as 
possible and without shedding of blood’. The secular arm knew 
that this meant death by fire, and that remissness would incur ex- 
communication. In any case, as the property of victims was shared 
between Church and State, smooth co-operation was assured, 
Even the emperor Frederick II, who was at lifelong loggerheads 
with the Pope, and himself believed no more in Christianity than 
in Islam, was quite willing to fill his coffers by sending heretics to 
the stake. 

As it is sometimes said that the Inquisition was a popular insti- 
tution, it is worth noting that its establishment met with wide- 
spread resistance. In southern France the spirit of the Albigenses 
lived on. In 1234 and 1235 mass risings at Albi, Narbonne and 
Toulouse forced the inquisitors to beat a retreat; in 1242 in- 
quisitors were lynched at Avignonet; and it was only by violent 
repression that heresy was driven underground. In Aragon the 
Holy Office was introduced in the teeth of popular hostility which 
cost an inquisitor his life. Even in Italy the Inquisition was estab- 
lished only against popular opposition. In 1252 an inquisitor was 
assassinated at Milan—‘a refuge and asylum’, says Matthew Paris, 
“of all manner of heretics’ ;* in 1269 a dead Cathar was venerated 
as a saint by the people of Ferrara; and in 1279 there was a rising 
against the inquisitors at Parma. In the remoter parts of western 

* Chronica Majora, 1236. 
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Christendom the Inquisition was not established at all, either be- 
cause, as in England, there were in the thirteenth century too few 
heretics to give trouble, or because, as in Bohemia, the people 
made their cause their own. 


5. Concentration of Feudal Power 


Another result of the changes within the feudal system was the 
gradual concentration of power in the hands of national mon- 
archies. For reasons already seen this was impossible in the earlier 
stages of feudalism. But with the growth of trade and of a numer- 
ous moneyed class, monarchs were able to tap a source of power 
which would in the end prove a match for the feudal lords and 
their armed retainers. 

In England the Norman and Angevin experiments in personal 
government had failed owing to the absence of any such resource. 
The strong rule of the Norman kings had ended in anarchy under 
Stephen. Reconstruction under Henry II had been followed by 
collapse under John. But in the second half of the thirteenth cen- 
tury it began to look as if the towns might hold the balance in the 
struggle between opposing potentates. In 1265 Simon de Mont- 
fort, who had the backing of the towns in his quarrel with Henry 
III, summoned two representatives from each English city and 
borough to sit with bishops, barons and knights in the great 
council of the realm; and though the innovation ended with his 
death in the battle of Evesham a few months later, it was revived 
in 1275 and made permanent by Edward I, who added to the 
political weight of the middle class by creating fifty-four new 
boroughs in the course of his reign. Their representation in Parlia- 
ment provided the king with a ready means of levying taxes and 
strengthening his position against the bishops and barons, while 
the towns had not yet the mutual cohesion or the consciousness 
of power to become formidable on their own account. 

A similar development occurred in France in 1302, when Philip 
IV, needing national support in his quarrel with Pope Boniface 
VIII, convened forthe first time the States-General, consisting of 
representatives of the French clergy, nobles and bourgeoisie. The 
nobles and bourgeois pledged their support to Philip against the 
Pope; the clergy after a long delay assented. Philip was thus able 
in 1303 to make Boniface prisoner, and within a few years had set 
up a French puppet-Pope and removed the papal seat to Avignon. 
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The claims of the Papacy to supremacy over secular rulers had 
received a fatal blow. But the French bourgeoisie were not yet 
rich enough or powerful enough to stand on their own feet. No 
French city could compare in wealth with Genoa, Venice or 
London. The French kings for their part, now that they had the 
Pope in their pocket, were content to remain ‘eldest sons of the 
Church’ and to lean for support on the clergy rather than the still 
relatively weak bourgeoisie. 

In Italy and Germany there was no corresponding concentra~ 
tion of power. The Italian cities had won their independence by 
playing off the Pope against the emperor, with the result that by 
the fourteenth century there was no power left which could unite 
the country. The Pope was a discredited French puppet; the em- 
peror usually had his hands full in Germany; and the Italian cities, 
having become feudal exploiters of the peasantry in their respec- 
tive territories, were satisfied to leave things as they were. 

Similarly in Germany the towns were in the position of feudal 
overlords to the peasants in their territory and therefore averse (so 
far as the richer burghers were concerned) to any restriction of 
feudal rights. From the thirteenth century onward they were 
occasionally summoned to send representatives to the Imperial 
Diet (Reichstag); but this was not, as in England and France, an 
established custom, and when the burghers appeared they were 
swamped and outvoted by the bishops and nobility. There was in 
fact no power in Germany capable of bringing order out of feudal 
chaos. 


6. Crisis of Feudalism 


The feudal system appeared secure until the fourteenth century, 
notwithstanding the growth of heresy and of underlying contra~ 
dictions of which it was the symptom. But in the fourteenth cen- 
tury began what has been called the ‘crisis of feudalism’. Famine 
and pestilence swept the Continent and decimated the population. 
The greatest of these visitations was the Black Death (bubonic 
plague) in the middle of the fourteenth century. Older historians 
regard the Black Death as the cause of the crisis; the more recent 
tend to think that it merely intensified it. Plague may be caused 
by accident; but if men die of epidemics in millions rather than in 
thousands, it is probably because they are abnormally weakened 
by hunger and poverty. 
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The crisis of feudalism led in the West (but not in central or 
eastern Europe) to important economic and social changes. It 
accelerated the transformation of serfs into free peasants or hired 
labourers, since feudal lords largely abandoned the great demesne 
farms which had been worked by the labour of serfs, and pre- 
ferred to receive money-rents. There were crises in the Italian and 
Flemish manufacturing cities which produced the bulk of the 
cloth for European markets. Consequently the fourteenth and 
early fifteenth centuries were a pai of wars, such as the Hun- 
dred Years’ War, and of town and peasant risings, such as the 
Jacquerie of 1358 in France and the Peasant Revolt of 1381 in 
England; for feudal lords tried to retrieve their fortunes by 
plundering one another, while the labouring population extorted 
remissions or reductions of feudal services where they could. But 
in both France and England there was insufficient co-ordination 
between rural and urban movements; the richer townsmen be- 
trayed the insurgents—whether urban or rural—and the revolts 
were extinguished in blood. 


7. Heresy and Schism 


The general crisis of feudalism was reflected in an increase of 
heresy and in schism in the Church. In spite of the Inquisition, 
antagonism to the exactions of the Catholic hierarchy had never 
died out. Since the Avignon Popes were little more than puppets 
of the French crown, any power opposed to France had an in- 
terest in encouraging attacks on the Papacy. Thus the German 
emperor Louis IV (1314-1347) protected the stricter Franciscans 
who, true to the teaching of Francis of Assisi, upheld against the 
Pope the ideal of Christian poverty. Writers like Marsilius of 
Padua and William of Occam, who denounced papal power as 
a usurpation and recommended the reduction of the clergy to 
apostolic poverty, found shelter at the imperial court. The Black 
Death lent new force to such doctrines; for small landowners and 
burghers who had suffered loss by the shortage of labour naturally 
sought to recoup themselves at the expense of the greatest land- 
owner of all, the Church. Hence the popularity of the Oxford 
theologian, John Wycliffe, who from 1374 onward proclaimed 
that property was a stewardship which might lawfully be taken 
away from such unworthy holders as the bishops and the monastic 
orders. In 1378 he went further and denounced the dogma of 
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transubstantiation, the main theological bulwark of priestly 
authority, as a blasphemous deceit, an imposition on the people 
and an occasion of idolatry. 

There was no Inquisition in England to deal with Wycliffe. 
Many of the nobility sided with him, but withdrew their support 
after the Peasant Revolt of 1381 showed to what conclusions his 
doctrine could be pressed. Other classes were not so fickle. The 
citizens of London were overwhelmingly with him and remained 
so after his death in 1384, while the smaller gentry, artisans and 
peasants gave his disciples, the ‘poor preachers’ or Lollards, a 
ready welcome. 

Meanwhile the crisis deepened. With the weakening of France 
in the Hundred Years’ War, the French connection was less profit- 
able to the Papacy, and there was a danger that other countries 
would revolt. In 1377, therefore, Gregory XI left Avignon for 
Rome. But France was not yet so weak as to let such an asset go 
without a struggle. On Gregory’s death in 1378 the Italian car- 
dinals elected one Pope and the French another. For forty years 
Catholic Christendom was split between a Roman Pope, sup- 
ported by Germany, England and most of Italy, and an Avignon 
Pope supported by France, Scotland, Castile, Aragon and Naples. 
Rival Popes had become pawns in the hands of competing feudal 
States. 

The Great Schism robbed the Papacy of its last rags of moral 
prestige and gave a further impetus to heretical movements. In 
the English Parliaments of Richard II and Henry IV the House of 
Commons (in which representatives of the smaller landowners— 
‘knights of the shire-—now sat with borough members in a 
separate chamber) repeatedly proposed the confiscation of the 
property of the Church to meet national needs. But however 
scandalous was the condition of the Catholic Church, feudal 
rulers could not dispense with it as an instrument of government. 
The Lords spiritual and temporal, supported by Henry IV, passed 
in 1401 the statute De Haeretico Comburendo and enforced it with- 
out waiting for the consent of the Commons. This Act supplied 
the place of an Inquisition in England by making it the duty of the 
civil authorities to burn all persons sentenced by the bishops for 
heresy. From that time on executions for heresy, which had been 
very rare in England, became increasingly frequent. The Com- 


smons were bullied into dropping their proposals for the confisca- 
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tion of Church lands and into abandoning to the fires of Smith- 
field heretics of the artisan class whose tenets many of them 
secretly shared. Of the feudal lords only one, John Oldcastle, stood 
by the Lollards. In 1413 he tried to lead a revolt of London citizens 
against Henry V and, like many humbler men, paid with his life. 

While in England the Lollards were being exterminated by fire 
and faggot, in central Europe a new Wycliffe arose in the person 
of John Huss, lecturer in the university of Prague. Huss’s opposi- 
tion not only to clerical frauds and extortions and to papal 
authority, but also to German control of the university, rallied the 
whole Czech people to his side and threatened the Church with a 
national revolt in a part of Europe where her hold had never been 
secure. 

Self-preservation forced the rulers of Catholic Christendom to 
end the papal schism. To do this it was necessary to depose one or 
both of the rival Popes; and in the extremity now reached the 
higher clergy were ready for this. The Chancellor of the univer- 
sity of Paris, Jean de Gerson, put their feelings in a nutshell. ‘If a 
king may be deposed for the salvation of a kingdom, much more 
may a Pope, whose father and grandfather perhaps had not beans 
enough to fill their bellies."* A Council convened at Pisa in 1409 
without the authority of either Pope deposed them both and 
elected a third. As the two refused to give way, this only made 
confusion worse. In 1413 Sigismund, king of Hungary and German 
emperor, intervened to save the Church from itself and browbeat 
John XXIII ¢ into convening a new Council at Constance. Huss 
was lured to Constance under an imperial safe-conduct and in 
1415, refusing to recant, and no faith being kept with heretics, was 
burnt at the stake. That arch-enemy out of the way, the schism 
was terminated by the deposition of all three Popes and the elec- 
tion in 1417 of Martin V, who was agreeable to the chief Catholic 
States. Two of the deposed Popes accepted the inevitable. The 
third, Benedict XIII, the last of the Avignon Popes, took refuge 
in the Spanish castle of Pefiiscola and passed the remainder of his 
days excommunicating the rest of Christendom. 

The Council of Constance failed to restore the prestige of the 
Papacy. The compromise in which it ended underlined the fact 


* Cited by Beard, The Reformation of the Sixteenth Century, Lecture I. 
_ t Catholic historians class John as an ‘anti-Pope’. Hence the Pope now reigning 
is officially styled John XXIII. 
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that power in the West had passed to national rulers and that the 
fate of the Papacy depended on its utility as an instrument of State 
olicy. 

The Council also failed to intimidate the Czechs. Incensed by 
the martyrdom of Huss and the treachery of Sigismund, the 
probe rose under John Zizka, one of the lesser nobility, against 

oth priests and Germans. To the Czech nobles and richer citizens 
it was a war for national independence and the ending of clerical 
privilege. Their aims were symbolized by the restoration of the 
cup to the laity in the communion service, whence they came to 
be known as ‘Utraquists-—upholders of communion in both 
kinds. But to the peasants and poorer citizens, the left wing and 
driving force of the revolt, it was a revolutionary war against 
feudalism itself. In 1420 Martin V proclaimed a crusade against 
the Hussites, and Sigismund led his armies into Bohemia. In spite 
of the rift between right and left wings the Czechs for a time made 
common cause against him. Peasant armies fighting, as they be- 
lieved, for their freedom year after year threw back the German 
invaders, carried the war into Germany and stirred up popular 
risings in Hungary. The German princes took alarm lest revolution 
should spread to their dominions, and inclined to a compromise. 
In 1434 the Czech nobles rounded on and suppressed the left wing, 
and so facilitated negotiations. In 1436 Sigismund signed a treaty 
by which Utraquist worship was established in Bohemia and 
Moravia, and the clergy were relieved of their possessions and 
privileges. But feudalism was saved. 


8. Inventions 


As with all other systems of exploitation, the end of feudalism 
was foreshadowed by changes in the material basis of life. 

The most striking of these were a series of inventions and tech- 
nical changes which were made, or adopted, in the last centuries 
of the Middle Ages. The spinning-wheel was perfected by the end 
of the thirteenth century and spread widely in the fourteenth. 
Water-power was harnessed to textile production. Metal manu- 
facture and mining were greatly developed: blast-furnaces, roll- 
ing-mills and cast iron appeared in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, mainly in Germany, where the most rapid industrial 
advance was then taking place. It is no accident that the Reforma- 
tion broke out in Germany, and that many of the leading tech- 
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nicians and skilled workers—weavers, miners, metallurgists— 
became champions of the new faith. 

A number of inventions stand out either for their ingenuity or 
for their repercussions in political and intellectual life. The first of 
these is the clock, which first appeared in the thirteenth century. 
Clock-making required a much greater accuracy in craftsmanship 
than any previous time-keeping device, and helped to train men 
capable of making other machines. 

The second was navigational. We do not know when or by 
whom the mariner’s compass was invented. The magnetic proper- 
ties of the lodestone were known in antiquity to the Greeks and 
the Chinese; but ancient navigators, when they could, kept 
within sight of land. Failing that, they steered by the sun and 
stars, or in the China Sea and Indian Ocean relied on the mon- 
soons. The case of a ship out of sight of land in cloudy weather, 
and not on a monsoon route, was unfortunate; but otherwise 
there was no incentive to put the magnet to practical use. But by 
the twelfth century Arab captains were steering by the magnetic 
needle, and Italians were learning from the Arabs its value as an 
aid to navigation. From 1180 we hear of it as in regular use. The 
effect was to make ocean navigation a practical proposition. From 
the middle of the thirteenth century Norwegian seamen used the 
compass on voyages to Iceland—till then a hazardous adventure. 
By the fifteenth century Bristol traders were finding their way to 
Iceland by the same means. There they might hear stories of 
Greenland, and of a land further to the west where Viking ad- 
venturers, long before the days of the compass, had been driven 
by storms and had found, so they said, wild wheat and vines. 
They had returned to tell the tale; but those who tried to repeat 
the voyage to “Wineland’ had been lost. 

The third great invention was that of fire-arms. The composi- 
tion of gunpowder was known in the thirteenth century to Roger 
Bacon. Cannon were first manufactured in 1326 at Florence, and 
were first used in war soon afterwards by Edward III of England. 
The hand-gun did not come into use until a century later. The 
effect of the invention of fire-arms was to increase immeasurably 
the power of national monarchies, in those countries where they 
had emerged, at the expense of lesser feudal lords. Few lesser lords 
had the means of making guns, projectiles or powder; but a 
national monarch could raise enough money from his subjects 
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to pay for artillery against which moated castles and knights in 
armour were helpless. 

The fourth invention was the printing-press. Until the four- 
teenth century the demand for books was very limited, and their 
production a highly skilled and expensive craft. School and uni- 
versity education was confined to ecclesiastics and to the few 
laymen who were able and willing to pay for it. The literary de- 
mands of this small public were sufficiently supplied by hand- 
written books, elaborately ornamented and illuminated, and 
devoted chiefly to religion, with chronicles, poems and romances 
of chivalry thrown in for the lay reader. 

But from the fourteenth century onward the rising middle 
class, impatient of clerical domination, began to found schools of 
their own, either corporately through craft guilds or individually, 
and sometimes with a provision that the schoolmaster should not 
be in holy orders. The Church on her side had to found new 
schools and colleges in order to keep her hold on the young. The 
result was a larger educated public and a growing demand for 
reading matter. This led first, by the second half of the fourteenth 
century, in Germany and Flanders, to the invention of block- 
printing, by which pictures or texts engraved on wood were 
transferred to paper and multiplied at will—a rediscovery or per- 
haps an adaptation of processes first invented in China and Korea. 
This was followed by the use, about 1440 by Lourens Coster of 
Haarlem, and about 1450 by Johan Gutenberg of Mainz, of 
printing with movable type—the printing-press properly so 
called. This made books accessible to all who could afford to go 
to school, and finally destroyed the clerical monopoly of learning. 


9. Fall of Constantinople 


At this time the West needed all the technique at its command 
to face a formidable external enemy. For more than a hundred 
lee the little that Moslems and Crusaders, between them, had 
eft of the Byzantine Empire had been crumbling under the 
attacks of the Ottoman Turks. The hopeless misery of the mass 
of its subjects gave them no incentive to resist. Indeed, the crack 
corps of the Ottoman armies, the Janissaries (yeni cheri, ‘new 
troops’), consisted of Christian conscripts who, though not 
obliged to become Moslems, usually did so and proved highly 
reliable in the field against the troops of Christendom. 
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In the first half of the fourteenth century the Turks ousted the 
Byzantines from their last footholds in Asia. In the second half 
they crossed into Europe, conquered most of the Balkans and 
threatened Hungary. By the end of the century Constantinople 
was isolated, and Bayezid I was saluted by the Moslem East as 
‘Sultan of the lands of Rum’. In 1402 Constantinople obtained a 
temporary respite through the irruption into western Asia of the 
Mongols under Timur. But Timur’s empire fell to pieces at his 
death in 1405, and the Turks made a remarkable recovery. By 
1424 they had forced Constantinople to pay tribute. By 1432 they 
were profiting by the Hussite risings in Hungary to invade and 
plunder that country, whence they were driven out a few years 
later by John Hunyadi. In 1439, to win Western aid for Con- 
stantinople, the Greek emperor and his higher clergy accepted 
union with the Roman Church, but were repudiated by their 
people, to whom papal domination was no better than Turkish. In 
any case no Western powers, except those immediately threatened, 
cared what happened to the Greeks. In 1443 Pope Eugenius IV 
proclaimed a crusade against the Turk, but only Hungary and 
Poland marched, and it ended a year later in the rout of Varna. 
Only a handful of Venetian and Genoese volunteers helped to 
defend Constantinople when in 1453 the big guns of Mohammed 
II breached its walls and converted it for ever into Istanbul.* 


10. The Age of Discovery 


The advance of the Turks in the East coincided with a vast ex- 
tension of colonization and trading by the West in countries 
hitherto unknown. Of the Italian traders the Genoese were most 
active in the West, since they were less successful in the East than 
their rivals, the Venetians. In western Europe the rise of national 
monarchies offered new opportunities of employment to the mari- 
time adventurer. As early as 1317 we find a Genoese, Emmanuele 
di Pezagna, commanding the Portuguese navy. The Genoese also 
established links with England, but here were hampered by the 
jealousies which still existed between town and town. In 1379 a 
Genoese merchant at Southampton proposed to the English 
government a scheme for making that place the greatest trading 
port of the West, but was murdered by London merchants who 
feared for their profits. 

* A Turkish corruption of the Greek eis ten polin (‘to the city’). 
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Early in the fifteenth century, when the Turks already con- 
trolled the eastern trade routes, a Portuguese prince, Henry the 
Navigator, set out to organize the science and seamanship of his 
day to open new outlets for merchant enterprise, and ultimately 
a sea route to countries otherwise accessible only through Moslem 
territory. In 1420 Madeira (already known to Genoese seamen) 
was colonized by Portugal. In 1434 the first African slaves were 
brought to Lisbon. By 1462, after Henry’s death, the African coast 
was known as far as Sierra Leone. By 1469 trade was opened with 
the Gold Coast. By 1482 the Congo was discovered. By 1488 
Bartholomew Diaz had rounded the Cape of Good Hope. A 
passage to India lay open. 

While Portuguese seamen were feeling their way round Africa, 
others dreamt of a more direct route to the East. The spherical 
shape of the earth had been known to the Greeks and had been 
scientifically demonstrated by Aristotle, whose philosophy domi- 
nated the later Middle Ages. It seemed to follow that a ship using 
the mariner’s compass and sailing due west would in due course 
reach Asia. This theory, propounded by the Florentine geo- 
grapher Paolo Toscanelli, became known in 1474 to a young 
Genoese trader, Christopher Columbus. A little later the same 
idea occurred independently to another Genoese trader, John 
Cabot, who had settled in Venice. Thenceforward Columbus and 
Cabot, unknown to each other, ran a race to put their theory into 
practice. In 1477 Columbus made a voyage to Iceland, where he 
may have heard of the western “Wineland’ found and lost by the 
Vikings centuries before. In 1482 he submitted his scheme to 
John II of Portugal without success. 

His rival, Cabot, went in 1484 to England and laid his plans 
before the leading merchants of Bristol. The idea was already in 
the air; for in 1480 a Bristol merehant, John Jay, had sent two 
ships westward to look for the legendary ‘island of Brazil’. They 
had been driven back by storms; but for several years Bristol 
seamen followed the fruitless quest. 

Meanwhile in 1486 Columbus approached Isabella of Castile, 
whose marriage to Ferdinand of Aragon had at last united Catholic 
Spain under a single monarchy. At the moment Ferdinand and 
Isabella were too busy fighting the Moors to listen to Columbus. 
Rebuffed by Portugal and Spain, he tried to interest Henry VII 
of England and Charles VIII of France. He was still negotiating 
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with France when in 1492 Granada fell, and the Spanish sovereigns 
came to terms with him. He set sail, landed in the New World 
and took possession of it in the name of Spain, believing that he 
had reached Asia. 

The news of his achievement led Henry VII to take an interest 
in Cabot’s schemes. In 1497 Cabot sailed west from Bristol and 
reached what is now Nova Scotia, believing, like Columbus, that 
he had reached the Far East. In 1498 Columbus on his third 
voyage discovered the mainland of South America; and in the 
same year the Portuguese Vasco da Gama, sailing by the Cape 
route, landed in India. 

These discoveries provided Europe with apparently unlimited 
sources of wealth. That wealth, won from the precious metals 
and later from the plantations of America, from the slaves of 
Africa and from the spices and other products of Asia, was to 
prepare the ground for the triumph of capitalism. It was to benefit 
most, not the Italian cities, but the countries along the Atlantic 
seaboard which controlled the new trade and shipping routes, and 
ultimately those in which the middle class should first win 
political power. 


1. The Revival of Learning 


The trade and manufactures of the Italian cities had developed 
as far as they could within a feudal framework; but since their 
prosperity was to some extent bound up with the feudal system, 
they were unable and unwilling to challenge feudalism itself. In 
the last half of the fifteenth century they were ruled either by 
merchants turned feudal lords, or by feudal lords with merchant 
support. Venice was governed by her mercantile oligarchy. 
Milan, which had swallowed Cremona and other Lombard cities 
and even annexed Genoa, was ruled by the Sforza family, who 
from condottiere adventurers had become, after the Pope and the 
king of Naples, the greatest lords in Italy. Mantua was under the 
Gonzaga family. Florence, which had conquered Pisa, was ruled 
by the mercantile and magnificent Medici. 

Round these ruling families revolved such a galaxy of literary 
and artistic luminaries as the world has seldom seen. Even before 
the fall of Constantinople Greek scholars had begun to migrate 
from the East to the Italian cities, bringing their books with them. 
In 1439 Gemistus Pletho had come from Greece to Italy as one of 
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the negotiators for a union of the Churches, and had pressed 
Cosimo de Medici to set up a Platonic Academy at Florence in 
imitation of the ancient Academy of Athens. In due course 
Cosimo did so, and appointed as its head his protégé Marsilio 
Ficino, who translated the works of Plato into Latin and saw them 
through the press in 1482. There was nothing revolutionary about 
the philosophy of Plato; but its publication in Italy helped to 
loosen the stranglehold of Aristotle on the intellect of the West, 
and to that extent promoted freedom of discussion. Among the 
pe at Ficino's Academy was Angelo Poliziano, who trans- 
ated Homer and other Greek works and, through his pupils, 
Grocyn, Reuchlin and Linacre, transmitted the new learning to 
northern Europe. The study of the Greek and Roman classics and 
their diffusion by the printing-press showed men that the world 
had been different in the past, and might be different in the 
future. 

In art too the transfer of patronage from monastic houses to 
merchant princes led to an abandonment of the formal style of 
medieval masters and to a closer study of nature and the human 
form. The artists who worked at Florence under the Medici in- 
cluded such men as Filippo Brunelleschi, one of the first to intro- 
duce perspective into painting; Luca della Robbia, who revived 
the classical style in sculpture; and, above all, Leonardo da Vinci, 
the greatest of the humanists—painter, sculptor, musician, mili- 
tary engineer and (as we know from manuscripts published only 
in the last century) a scientific experimenter far in advance of his 


y- 

All these attempted to imitate and emulate the artistic and in- 
tellectual achievements of Greek and Roman antiquity, and hence 
regarded their work as a rebirth (Renaissance) of ancient culture. 
They believed the Middle Ages to have been a period of unre- 
lieved darkness between the lights of the ancient and modern 
worlds—hence the name ‘Middle’ Ages—and (with the exception 
of Leonardo) could conceive nothing higher than to revive 
ancient achievements. 

In reality what they did was not simply to recover the past, but 
to pioneer new territory, especially in the sciences. The men of 
the Renaissance were righter than they knew in regarding them- 
selves as revolutionaries in things of the mind. They broke with 
tradition, made reason their guide and man their measure, and 
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were in this sense humanists. The new learning, the new realistic 
art and the new spirit of speculation and experiment were genuine 
novelties, and became the property of an entire educated public. 

Even so no amount of new learning could make a nation out of 
the political chaos of fifteenth-century Italy. There was not only 
fanaticism, but sense in the prophecies of doom uttered in the 
Florence of the Medici by the austere Dominican, Girolamo 
Savonarola. An Italy of predatory feudal princes and merchant 
republics was speedily to fall a prey to the equally predatory and 
more powerful national monarchies of western Europe. 








CHAPTER III 


The Crisis of Catholicism 


1. Degeneration of the Papacy 


IN 1492, THE year in which Spain drove out the Moors and 
Columbus discovered America, the Roman Church reached a 
rock-bottom of degradation by the election to the Papacy of 
Rodrigo Borgia as Alexander VI. Since the end of the Great 
Schism the Papacy had become more and more secularized. The 
Popes, having completely failed in their pretensions to rule 
Christendom, had settled down to play power-politics i in Italy. 
Alexander differed from his predecessors only in carrying this 
policy to greater and more unscrupulous lengths. It was no longer 
possible to secure power in Italy without the goodwill of the now 
far stronger monarchies of the West; and Alexander, playing for 
high stakes, acted accordingly. 

Himself a Spaniard, he set out to buy Spanish support. In 1493 
he issued. bulls conferring on Spain an exclusive title to all newly 
discovered lands to the west, and on Portugal to all to the east of 
an imaginary line drawn from north to south through the 
Atlantic. But while the Pope was wooing Spain, another Italian 
power-politician, Lodovico Sforza, ruler of Milan, was wooing 
France. In 1494 Charles VIII crosed the Alps nominally as Lodo- 
vico’s ally against Naples, but really to win Naples for himself. 
For a moment it looked as if the Borgia Pope had met his master, 
and as if the Papacy might again become a French puppet. 


2. Savonarola 
A by-product of the French invasion was the ejection of the 
Medici from Florence by a rising of the people under Piero 
Capponi, whose right-hand man was Savonarola, prior of the 
40 
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Dominican convent of St Mark. Charles entered Florence and 
would have restored the Medici. But his threat, ‘I shall sound my 
trumpets’, was answered by Capponi with, “We shall ring our 
bells’. This was enough to deter Charles from trying conclusions 
with the citizens. He exacted a moderate indemnity and left them 
to their own devices. Under the inspiration of Savonarola a 
government of the middle class (all citizens who paid taxes) was 
set up, a tax of ten per cent was imposed on real property, all 
other taxes were abolished, work or relief was given to the desti- 
tute and a campaign was launched against the luxury of the rich 
and the corruption of the Church. This programme was carried 
out with the support of the small middle class (nicknamed by 
their enemies Piagnoni—‘snivellers’) and with sufficient mass back- 
ing to resist for a time the men of wealth and fashion (Arrabiati— 
‘wild men’) and the partisans of the Medici. Meanwhile Charles 
marched on without opposition and in 1495 entered Naples in 
triumph. 

The rulers of Italy took alarm. The Pope formed a ‘Holy 
League’ with Milan, Venice, Spain and the emperor against 
France; and Charles was forced to quit Italy. Rid of the French, 
Alexander resolved to destroy the Florentine republic and sum- 
moned Savonarola to Rome. He declined to go and renewed his 
attacks on clerical corruption. The mass support of the citizens 
sufficed in 1495 and 1497 to defeat armed attempts, encouraged 
by the Holy League, to restore the Medici. In 1497 the Piagnoni 
organized a puritanical demonstration in which ‘vanities’ (in- 
decent books and pictures, and carnival masks and costumes) were 
publicly burnt. This has been represented as an indiscriminate 
attack on the fine arts; but there is no evidence that any work of 
merit was lost. In fact, when it was proposed to sell the Medici 
library to pay that family’s debts, Savonarola himself intervened 
to save it from dispersion. 

In the end he was not radical enough. When the Pope excom- 
municated him, -he declared Alexander no true Pope and the 
sentence null and void, and demanded the assembly of a Council 
to depose him, but he never attacked the Papacy itself and never 
challenged its dogmas. He dared not defy superstition; and it 
destroyed him. His mass support melted away; and the middle 
class on whom he relied proved a broken reed. In 1498 the Arra- 


biati were elected to power, a fanatical mob stormed the priory 
D 
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of St Mark and Savonarola and two companions were tried for 
heresy and treason. After prolonged torture they were condemned, 
degraded from the priesthood and hanged, and their bodies burnt 
and thrown into the Arno. 

The fate of Savonarola illustrates the impossibility at that time 
of a successful heretical movement in Italy. As in all Catholic 
countries, papal exactions were oppressive. The Pope drew large 
sums of money for the consecration of bishops and for the grant 
of the pallium (emblem of office) to archbishops, and claimed in 
addition the first year’s emoluments (annates) of all benefices on 
presentation. As ecclesiastics passed on the burden if they could, 
these papal dues were a drain on the laity. But the interests 
of the Italian ruling class were bound up with the Papacy. 
Every great family had relations at the papal court and hoped to 
see one or another of its members elected Pope—as in due course 
two of the Medici were. The patronage in their hands was enor- 
mous: a majority of intellectuals either held or drew pensions 
from benefices in the Church. Hence, whatever Italian merchant 
princes and their retinue of humanists might think of the Papacy, 
they could be counted on to oppose any serious movement 
against it. 


3. Condition of Germany 


But beyond the Alps papal power-politics were to have 
catastrophic results. From central and northern Europe, as from 
Italy, money continually flowed into the papal coffers; but none 
returned northward.* Hence a revolutionary situation gradually 
arose in which the interests of many classes, from feudal lords 
(other than ecclesiastics) down to burghers and peasants, combined 
to promote a breach with Rome. 

This was especially so in Germany, where no central power had 
yet proved able to resist papal domination. Long experience of 
ecclesiastical exactions had filled the German cities with hatred 
and contempt of Popes, bishops and priests. In addition the south 
German cities—Nuremberg, Augsburg, Regensburg and many 
more—had suffered losses through the decay of their former trade 


* In 1440 a provost of the monastery of Siilte refused to pay fifteen florins 
demanded by the bishop of Hildesheim for confirming him in office. The bishop 
exclaimed: ‘I am not holier than the Pope, who took from me more than 300 
ducats for my consecration as bishop: yet this provost of Siilte thinks to get his 
office for nothing!’ G. G. Coulton, Five Centuries of Religion, vol. IV, chap. XIII. 
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through Venice with the East, and resented the more the continual 
drain of their wealth across the Alps. 

Their discontent coincided with revolutionary ferment among 
the peasantry. The feudal anarchy prevalent in Germany in the 
absence of a strong central government enabled and indeed 
forced the peasants to combine in their own defence. In the last 
half of the fifteenth century revolts against feudalism, lay and 
ecclesiastical, became more and more frequent. In 1493 in Alsace we 
hear for the first time of the Bundschuh—an organization of in- 
surgents marching behind a banner whose device was the large, 
rude shoe of the Swabian peasant. This was to be heard of again 
and again as the revolutionary crisis moved to its climax. Simi- 
larly in Holland the banners of the insurgent peasantry displayed 
a loaf of bread and a cheese, the staple products of that country. 

Meanwhile the emperor Maximilian was vainly trying to 
create from the German chaos a State capable of competing on 
even terms with the national monarchies of France, England and 
Spain. Meetings of the Imperial Diet (held in rotation at different 
cities, for Germany had not yet evolved a capital) passed in fruit- 
less bickering between the emperor, who wanted money for his 
wars, and the princes, to whom his wars were nothing and their 
own aggrandisement everything. The cities had only just won the 
right of regular representation in the Diet and were always out- 
voted by the nobility. Maximilian accordingly strove to build up 
a territorial dominion in and out of Germany which would make 
his family, the Hapsburgs, independent of Diets. His ancestral 
lands in Alsace and Austria were insufficient for this purpose; but 
he had already acquired the Netherlands by marriage and was 
well placed for further operations of the same nature. In 1496 he 
married his son Philip to Juana, daughter of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella, so securing Spain and its newly won empire for his descen- 
dants. But this was a long-term investment. 


4. The Scramble for Italy 


In the meantime Maximilian could not in 1499 compel the 
Swiss cantons to pay the taxes to which as nominal subjects of the 
Empire they were liable, nor prevent Louis XII of France from 
invading Italy and helping himself to Milan. In 1501 the Spaniards 
in alliance with the French invaded Naples, and in 1502 turned on 
their allies and annexed the whole kingdom. 
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The Italians might have saved their country from dismember- 
ment if they had been capable of listening to the secretary of the 
Florentine republic, Niccolo Machiavelli. Machiavelli saw that 
the Middle Ages were over, that power had passed from lesser 
feudal lords to national rulers, and that Italy must either find a 
‘prince’ or be the plaything of foreign States. He seems also to 
have been entirely free from superstition. In 1503 he drew up for 
the Florentines a plan of military reform by which, instead of the 
mercenary troops then normally employed, they were to raise a 
national militia within their own territory. His scheme was 
adopted in 1506. If other Italian States had followed suit and found 
a competent commander-in-chief, a national movement might 
have sent the French and Spaniards packing. But Italian rulers 
were incapable of such a policy. Least of all was the Papacy 
capable Bhi The weak point of Machiavelli was to pick for his 
ideal national leader Cesare Borgia, the natural son of Alexander 
VI. If there is one thing certain about Cesare, it is that he would 
have sacrificed Italy to the Papacy, the Papacy to his family and 
his family to himself. A national militia would have put the Pope 
at the mercy of his own subjects and would have meant reform 
on the lines of Savonarola or something yet more radical. 

Julius Il, who became Pope in 1503, would doubtless have 
liked to see the backs of the French and Spaniards, but on his own 
terms, and certainly not at the price of unpoping himself. Con- 
sequently he continued without essential alteration the fatal 
power-politics of Alexander VI. In 1508, having a quarrel with 
Venice and taking advantage of her weakened condition, he 
allied himself with Maximilian, Louis of France and Ferdinand of 
Spain to partition her territory. Then in 1510, when the Venetians 
were beaten back to their lagoons, Julius fell out with his allies 
over the spoils, put France under an interdict and talked of driving 
the ‘barbarians’ from Italy. As if to prove the emptiness of such 
talk, he backed the Spaniards against the French (who were no 
more and no less ‘barbarian’ than they were) and so perpetuated 
the partition he affected to denounce. 

Spain, expanding in the New World and firmly established in 
Naples, had no cause to grumble. But further north popular re- 
sentment of papal exactions began to influence the policy of 
rulers. Louis XII convened a synod of French bishops at Tours 
and decided to have Julius deposed by a General Council. Maxi- 
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milian at first co-operated with the French and commissioned 
Jacob Wimpheling of Strasbourg, a well-known humanist and 
satirist of the clergy, to report on German grievances against the 
Papacy and the expediency of ending payments of money to 
Rome. But the weakness of the Germans was disunion. Wimphel- 
ing told Maximilian that papal exactions were indeed grievous— 
that seven times in a generation there had been a new archbishop 
of Mainz, and that each time the people of the diocese had had to 
pay 20,000 gulden for his pallium—but that caution was necessary, 
since many former emperors had been deposed by German 
princes in league with the Pope. Thereupon Maximilian deserted 
Louis and made his peace with Julius. 

In 1511 the Council projected by the French actually met at 
Pisa. But France was now isolated. The Pope countered the French 
move by calling a Council of his own, and by forming a new 
Holy League consisting of Spain, Venice, Maximilian and Henry 
VIII of England. In 1512 the French were driven out of Italy, and 
Spanish troops entered Florence and restored the Medici. Machia-~ 
velli was dismissed, exiled and beggared, and in 1513 was arrested 
and given a taste of the rack to teach him not to be in advance of 
his time. His practical experience of power-politics is reflected in 
The Prince, which he wrote soon after his liberation. Posterity has 
unjustly pilloried him as the inspirer of policies which he does no 
more than describe. Meanwhile Julius died, and the Medici 
reached the goal of their ambition when Leo XK—the cultivated, 
corrupt, sceptical scion of Florentine bankers—was elected to the 


Papacy. 
5. The Crisis Sharpens 


Maximilian had been unable to raise German troops for the 
Holy League, and for a good reason. Germany was heading for 
revolution. In 1512 in Breisgau there was a rising of the Bund- 
schuh (in which even the parish clergy joined) against feudalism 
and usury. In 1514 the peasants of Wiirttemberg formed the 
‘league of poor Conrad’ and rose against the exactions of Duke 
Ulrich, demanding that there should be no more lords in Ger- 
many but the emperor and his heir. These revolts were sup- 
pressed by the princes, but augured a greater to come. 

In the same year the peasants of Hungary, maddened by in- 
tolerable oppression and led by a small landowner, Gyorgy 
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Dozsa, rose against their lords and were slaughtered in vast num- 
bers. The Magyar nobles took Dozsa, roasted him alive and forced 
a dozen rebels, starved for the purpose, to eat his flesh. A country 
so dehumanized was easy game for the Turks when they chose to 
invade it. 

In western Europe the struggle for power went on. In 1515 
Francis I succeeded to the French throne and at once invaded 
Italy, defeated the papal troops and reoccupied Milan. Leo X, 
rather than drive France into permanent schism, met Francis at 
Bologna and in 1516 concluded a concordat which recognized 
the right of the French king to nominate all French bishops, 
abbots and priors, and so to control the French clergy. In return 
the Pope was assured of his annates, and France remained in the 
papal fold. 

Spain had to accept the situation. Ferdinand was dead; and 
Charles, his grandson and Maximilian’s, was a stranger to Spain 
and not yet firmly on the throne. Maximilian, after a futile inter- 
vention in Italy, made peace. The Pope had let him down; and 
the disorder in Germany was such that no troops were available 
for foreign war. 

It was at this inauspicious moment that Leo took it into his 
head that the German cow might be made to yield more milk. 
‘Let us enjoy this Papacy which God has given us,’ he had said to 
his brother on election.* He was enjoying it. He spent lavishly on 
his pleasures—feasting, hunting, music, drama and some less 
reputable. He continued the work, begun by Julius II, of rebuild- 
ing St Peter’s. He was the patron of Michelangelo and Raphael. 
All this cost money. He wanted money too to aggrandize the 
Medici in Italy. And there was the project, often mooted and as 
often dropped, of a crusade of Catholic Christendom against the 
Turk. By 1517 Leo had to think of expedients to fill his bankrupt 
treasury. 


6. Indulgences 


The hold of the Catholic Church on the masses has always de- 
pended on their belief in the supernatural powers of the priest. 
Not least of these is his power to remit sin and to lay down the 
conditions on which sin is remitted. The power of binding and 


* Marino Giorgio, the Venetian ambassador, is the authority for this story. 
Joseph McCabe, The Testament of Christian Civilization, chap. XII. 
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loosing, promised in the Gospels to the apostles, was according to 
Catholic dogma transmitted by them to their successors, the 
bishops, and is delegated Py them to the humblest parish priest on 
whom they lay their hands. The usual condition of absolution is 
the performance of any penance which the priest may impose— 
fasting, the recitation of psalms, pilgrimages or the like. Penitents 
who die before doing full penance must, it is taught, pay the 
balance in the fire of purgatory in order to qualify for heaven. 
But their ordeal may be shortened by prayers, Masses and other 
good works on the part of the living. Thus, according to the 
twelfth-century theologian, Peter Lombard, ‘if two men, one 
poor and the other rich, die the same day, the one having no 
other succour than the ordinary prayers of the Church, while for 
the other many Masses can be said and many works of charity can 
be done, the rich man’s deliverance from purgatory will not be 
more perfect, but it will be earlier’.* 

Here were the makings of a pretty racket. And as with the re- 
vival of trade and the growth of a money economy it became 
common for part or the whole of a penance to be commuted for 
a money fine, it was a short step to the public sale of paper ‘in- 
dulgences’ purporting to remit either part or the whole of the 
penance, earthly or purgatorial, due for sins committed up to 
date. Theoretically the efficacy of an indulgence depended on con- 
trition and on confession to a priest. Practically the salesman or 
‘pardoner’ was too intent on quick returns to trouble about that. 
Chaucer’s picture of a pardoner in the Canterbury Tales is no 
doubt true to life: 


His wallet lay byfore him in his lappe, 

Brim-ful of pardouns come from Rome al hot... 
Upon a day he gat him more moneye 

Than that the parsoun gat in monthes tweye. 


Such was the expedient to which Leo turned to fill his coffers. 
The sale of indulgences in Germany was farmed to the archbishop 
of Mainz, Albert of Hohenzollern, who to pay for his pallium had 
borrowed money from the Augsburg merchant house of Fugger, 
the greatest bankers in Germany, and now proposed to repay 
them with half the proceeds of the indulgences before paying the 
balance to Rome. 

* Citedsby D’Aubigné, History of the Great Reformation. 
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It was a risky experiment. In 1501 the Imperial Diet had for- 
bidden the export from Germany of money raised by the sale of 
indulgences. Moreover, the schoolmaster and the printing-press 
were at work, and the Germans were proving by their literary 
output that they could no longer be treated as children. Wimphel- 
ing of Strasbourg and his fellow-townsman Sebastian Brant had 
satirized the abuses of the Church. Erasmus of Rotterdam in his 
Adagia of 1500 had contrasted the industry of the people with the 
rapacity of their rulers; in his Praise of Folly, panel in I$II at 
Paris, had satirized existing society from the Pope downwards; 
and in his edition of the New Testament in the original Greek, 
published in 1516 at Basel, had enabled every scholar to see for 
himself how little the doctrine and practice of the Catholic hier- 
archy agreed with primitive Christianity. Johann Reuchlin, who 
had introduced the study of Greek and Hebrew into Germany, 
had in 1510 raised a storm by his advice to the emperor that 
Jewish books should not be destroyed, but be preserved for use in 
universities. The Dominicans had prosecuted Reuchlin for heresy, 
only to invite public ridicule in the Epistolae Obscurorum Virorum * 
written by Ulrich von Hutten and others, and to have the pro- 
ceedings against Reuchlin quashed at Rome in 1516. To hawk in- 
dulgences to people who smarted from past and present papal 
exactions, and who were reading Erasmus and Hutten, was to 
play with fire in a powder magazine. 

But Leo went ahead; and in 1517 the Dominican Johann Tetzel 
was peddling pardons through Germany for the profit of the 
Fuggers and the papal treasury. 


* Letters of Obscure Men—a caricature of monkish hostility to the new learning. 
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THE REFORMATION BEGINS 








CHAPTER I 


The Lutheran Movement in 
| Germany 


1. Martin Luther 


AT THE END of the Middle Ages the town of Wittenberg on the 
Elbe was a seat of the dukes of Saxony. 

The territory of Saxony had been partitioned and repartitioned 
in the course of centuries, and at this time consisted of two duchies, 
each ruled by a prince of the Wettin family, the elder at Witten- 
berg, the younger at Dresden. The Wittenberg territory was rich, 
including not only the whole of Thuringia, but the copper mines 
of Mansfeld to the north and the silver mines of Schneeberg to 
the south. Its duke was the most powerful of that inner circle of 
German princes on whom the custom of centuries had conferred 
the right of electing the emperor.* In 1502 the elector Frederick 
the Wise, a friend of the new learning, founded the university of 
Wittenberg. In 1512 he appointed as professor of theology a 
young Augustinian friar named Martin Luther. 

Luther was born in 1483 at Eisleben in the copper-mining dis- 
trict. His father, Hans Luther, after working as a miner, bettered 
himself so far as to lease three small furnaces for smelting ore and 
eventually died worth 1250 gulden (the equivalent of about 
20,000 marks in pre-1914 German currency). Martin, therefore, 
though of peasant stock, was not a poor miner’s son, as some- 
times depicted, but belonged by parentage and upbringing to the 
lower middle class. He was imbued with many of the superstitions 


* At the end of the Middle Ages there were seven electors—the archbishops of 
Mainz, Trier and Cologne, the king of Bohemia, the duke of Saxony (of the elder 
line), the margrave of Brandenburg and the count palatine of the Rhine. 
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of the German peasant—in particular, with a naive belief in the 
physical activity of the devil, derived, no doubt, from his father’s 
stories of the dangers and terrors of a miner’s life. But Martin’s 
upbringing was not a peasant’s. His father sent him to the uni- 
versity of Erfurt and intended him for the law. Then in 1505, after 
taking a master’s degree, he disappointed his father by suddenly 
entering the Augustinian friary at Erfurt. 

We need not look far for reasons. He was not versed in the 
Bible: he tells us that until the age of twenty he had never opened 
it. But he had drunk in as a boy the Catholic belief in Christ as an 
avenging judge, in eternal fire as the doom of impenitent sinners 
and in the Church as the sole dispenser, through her sacramental 
system, of salvation from that dreadful destiny. We have seen in 
previous chapters something of the unholy racket which these 
doctrines served to bolster, and something of the hatred and con- 
tempt with which the middle class, especially in Germany, re- 
garded those who profited by it. Hans Luther, a practical business 
man who knew what priests were, no doubt took their preten- 
sions with a grain of salt. But to Martin, an impressionable 
youth ignorant of the world, the danger of dying in sin seemed 
extreme, and the discipline of a convent the surest escape. What 
we know of his life as a friar suggests that he took his vocation 
very seriously. The abnormal demands of the religious life 
on average human nature, when they did not lead to hypocrisy, 
led to morbidity; and Luther was no hypocrite. His fastings, 
scourgings and other displays of spiritual hypochondria earned 
him the reputation of a saint, and may have helped him 
to a teaching post at Wittenberg, but they did not solve his 
problem. 

He soon learnt from experience the futility of such austerities. 
His superiors managed to enjoy life even as friars, and did not 
encourage his ascetic zeal. His work as a lecturer necessitated a 
close study of the New Testament. There he found nothing about 
conventual life or the rigorous treatment by which he had sought 
to save his soul. But a phrase in the Pauline Epistles gripped his 
attention. “The righteous shall live by faith.” By what sort of 
faith? And how was it shown? 

In 1516 Luther’s doubts were resolved. He read Erasmus’ edition 
of the New Testament in the original Greek. There he found that 
the essential condition of faith was ‘repentance’, metanoia, and that 
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this meant a change of mind—not penance as prescribed by the 
Church. Salvation, then, came not by penance, still less by money 
paid for the remission of penance, but by an inner change lead- 
ing to a new attitude to God and man, without which penance or 
payment was a blasphemous deceit.* 

Luther was not the only teacher at Wittenberg to reach this 
conclusion. His colleague, Andreas Bodenstein, better known as 
Carlstadt from his birthplace in Bohemia, had taken up a position 
very like his. They became allies. 


2. The Ninety-Five Theses 


Luther and Carlstadt were already preaching and teaching in 
this sense when Tetzel’s mission in 1517 forced the question of 
indulgences to the fore. The Dominican preached at Magdeburg, 
Halle and Naumburg, and though forbidden by Frederick the 
Wise to enter his territory, was able to operate as near to Witten- 
berg as Zerbst in the adjoining duchy of Anhalt. In every town 
he visited a red cross was erected bearing the papal arms. Beside 
it was set a chest to which Tetzel had one key, a representative 
of the Fuggers a second and the civil authority a third. Tetzel 
got to work and cried his wares. Nobles and men of wealth 
were excused from personal attendance—their money was 
worth the fetching—and the old, the sick and women with 
child were also exempt. All others were bidden to come and 
buy plenary indulgences either, after confession, for themselves, 
or, without confession, for their parents and friends tormented in 
purgatory. The price of indulgences was graded from twenty- 
five gulden for a prince or prelate down to half a gulden for the 
poorest. 

‘Dull and heedless men,’ preached Tetzel, ‘for ten groschen you 
can deliver your father, and you are so ungrateful that you will 
not. In the day of judgment my conscience will be clear, but you 
will be punished the more for neglecting so great a salvation. 
Though you have only one coat, you ought to strip it off and sell 
it to purchase this grace. Our Lord God has given all power to the 


* The phrase ‘justification by faith’, commonly used to express this doctrine, 
is unfortunate. ‘Justification’, which once meant ‘making righteous’, has changed 
its meaning and come to signify a defence or excuse. But Luther did not mean 
that ‘faith’ excused rascality; he meant that a really ‘faithful’ man would not 
commit it. 
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Pope. The very moment the coin clinks in the chest, the soul is 
freed from purgatory and flies to heaven.’ * 

Simple people flocked to Tetzel’s red cross to save, as they be- 
lieved, the souls of their dear ones from broiling and roasting in 
purgatorial fire. Even Wittenbergers crossed the border to buy 
pardons from the man whom their duke had banned from his 
dominions. 

So it went on into the autumn of 1517. But on November 1, as 
the people entered the castle church of Wittenberg for the service 
of All Saints’ Day, Luther walked up and nailed to the church 
door a paper containing ninety-five theses in Latin on the subject 
of indulgences. It was a usual academic practice to post challenges 
to debate in this way; and Luther intended no more than that. 

The tenor of the theses may be summed up as follows. The 
Church can by an indulgence remit penalties which the Church 
has imposed, namely penances to be performed by the living. But 
the Church cannot remit penalties which God has imposed and 
cannot, therefore, release souls from purgatory. The Pope him- 
self can do no more than pray for them. As for the living, every 
Christian who truly repents is forgiven and needs no indulgence. 

As the theses proceed, they take an earthier and more practical 
tone, as the following extracts show: 


We must teach Christians that he who gives to the poor or lends to 
the needy does better than he who buys an indulgence... 

We must teach Christians that he who sees his neighbour in want 
and, notwithstanding that, buys an indulgence, does not truly acquire 
the Pope’s indulgence, and draws down on himself the anger of God. 

We must teach Christians that if they have nothing to spare, they 
ought to keep enough to procure necessaries for their families, and 
ought not to waste their money on indulgences. . . 

We must teach Christians that if the Pope knew the exactions of the 
preachers of indulgences, he would rather the metropolitan church of 
St Peter were burnt to ashes than see it built up with the skin, flesh and 
bones of his flock... 

This shameless preaching, these impudent praises of indulgences 
make it difficult for the learned to defend the dignity and honour of the 
Pope against the calumnies of preachers and the subtle and artful ques- 
tions of the common people... 

* This is Luther’s version of Tetzel’s preaching and naturally partisan. It is not 


therefore unlikely. Tetzel had a bad reputation and had been attacked by good 
Catholics before Luther was heard of. 
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Why, say they, does not the Pope build the metropolitan church of 
St Peter with his own money rather than with that of poor Christians, 
seeing that he is richer than the richest Crassus?* 


So far Luther did not question the jurisdiction of the Pope over 
the Church. He merely denied the power of the Pope or the 
Church to release souls from purgatory, and assumed that the 
claims of such men as Tetzel were made without the Pope’s know- 
ledge or authority. But in so doing he gave voice to the resentment 
of millions at the pretensions and exactions of the Catholic hier- 
archy. There was an immense demand among the reading public 
for his theses. Within a fortnight they were translated from Latin 
into German and printed and sold all over Germany. Within a 
month they were heard of all over western Europe. In Germany 
the sale of indulgences slumped. Early in 1518 Tetzel replied to 
Luther’s theses in one hundred and six counter-theses, but he had 
disgusted sober Catholics and had to hide in his Dominican con- 
vent from popular fury. 

The archbishop of Mainz, alarmed by his loss of revenue, sent a 
copy of the theses to Rome. Leo X at first thought the whole 
affair a mere quarrel among the friars and told the general of the 
Augustinians to keep his people in better order. But Luther was 
not to be silenced. As the slump in indulgences continued, Leo 
summoned him to Rome. Luther naturally refused to court the 
fate of Huss and Savonarola. The summons could not be enforced 
without the aid of the secular arm—in other words, the emperor 
and princes of Germany; and the mood of the Germans was such 
that no emperor or prince could have handed over Luther to the 
Pope. Leo cancelled his summons and authorized his legate in 
Germany, Cardinal Cajetan, to meet Luther at Augsburg. The 
meeting was fruitless. The Cardinal ordered Luther to retract. 
Luther refused, appealed ‘from the Pope ill informed to the 
Pope well informed’, and made it clear that in his opinion the 
Pope could be well informed only by calling a General Council. 
Cajetan could do nothing against a man who had the people with 
sae ; and Luther published an account of the interview for all to 
read, 

Leo saw that Germany would be lost to the Church unless he 
could rally the princes to his side, and particularly Luther’s own 


* Cited by D’Aubigné, History of the Great Reformation. 
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prince, Frederick of Saxony. He despatched another legate—this 
time a German, Karl von Miltitz—to induce Frederick, if possible, 
to withdraw his protection from this ‘child of the devil’. Other- 
wise Miltitz was to do the best he could. He found that he could do 
little. Everywhere he went the people were enthusiastic for the 
Reformer: Miltitz estimated that for one Papist there were three 
Lutherans. He decided to try conciliation. He met Luther in the 
house of Frederick’s chaplain and secretary, George Spalatin. He 
disowned Tetzel and dissociated himself from Cajetan. On his 
own initiative he proposed that Luther, in a letter to the Pope and 
in a public declaration, should acknowledge the authority of the 
Holy See and the utility of indulgences for the remission of 
earthly penances, but not for the release of souls from purgatory; 
and that the whole matter should then be allowed to rest. Luther 
had not yet burnt his boats and was ready for reconciliation on 
these terms. But Rome was not ready to abandon a jot of the 
supernatural claims which were so profitable to her; and the 
mission of Miltitz came to nothing. Luther was to learn by ex- 
perience that compromise with the Papacy was impossible. 


3. Accession of Charles V 


Matters had reached this point when in 1519 the death of Maxi- 
milian left Germany without an emperor. His grandson Charles 
was already king of Spain and Naples and ruler of the Nether- 
lands, and might be expected to succeed to the Empire; but the 
German princes had never allowed the imperial crown to become 
hereditary and were not obliged to elect him. Charles, until his 
succession to the Spanish throne, had spent all his life in the 
Netherlands, had never been in Germany and was unfamiliar with 
its people and language. He was at heart neither German nor 
Spaniard, but first and last a Hapsburg—a cosmopolitan feudalist. 
Other European powers took alarm at the prospect of Spain, with 
its dependencies, and Germany passing under one sovereign. 
French fear of encirclement, with other motives of power- 
politics, led Francis I to put himself forward as a candidate for the 
Empire. Leo X, also fearing encirclement, supported Francis. 
Henry VIII too entered the competition, but withdrew. This in- 
tensified struggle for power in feudal Europe between the three 
great houses of Hapsburg, Valois and Tudor in the end played 
into the hands of the Reformers by making any concerted action 
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against them impossible. As it was, the electors, after taking rich 
bribes from both candidates, swung round to Charles, who was 
at least of German blood and moreover was financed by the rich 
Fuggers of Augsburg. Leo, rather than make an enemy of the new 
emperor, went over to his side; and Charles V was duly elected. 


4. Luther Burns his Boats 


Meanwhile Luther was learning that he could not attack in- 
dulgences without challenging the whole papal system. The 
slump in their sales had alarmed not only the hierarchy, but the 
house of Fugger, who had a heavy interest in the traffic. A pro- 
tégé of the Fuggers, Johann Eck, professor of theology at the uni- 
versity of Ingolstadt, attacked Luther’s ninety-five theses and de- 
nounced him as a Hussite. Carlstadt, Luther’s colleague at Witten- 
berg, published a lengthy reply. The upshot was a public encounter 
at Leipzig in the territory of the younger branch of the Wettins. 
In a series of debates Eck cited the Fathers and the decrees of 
General Councils to prove the absolute authority of the Pope and 
the deadly sin of disobedience to his rulings; while Carlstadt and 
Luther maintained that Popes and Councils could err, and cited 
Scripture to prove that salvation depended on the inner disposi- 
tion of the believer. 

The Leipzig debate forced Luther to abandon his distinction 
between ‘the Pope ill informed’ and ‘the Pope well informed’, 
and to repudiate papal authority as Huss had done. As he after- 
wards wrote, he and his friends had been ‘Hussites without know- 
ing it’.* The dispute over papal authority had forced him to study 
canon law. He found to his amazement that of the papal letters or 
‘decretals’ on which canon law was based, those purporting to 
date from the first three centuries were held by scholars of the 
first rank to be forgeries of the ninth century. Nor was that all: 
the famous ‘Donation of Constantine’, on which was founded the 
Pope’s claim to spiritual and temporal supremacy in the West, 
was a forgery of the eighth century. That finished papal authority 
for Luther. 

At the same time he was winning new allies. A young grand- 
nephew of the humanist Reuchlin, an armourer’s son from the 
Palatinate, named Philip Schwartzerd, had so profited by his 
uncle’s tuition as to become at the early age of twenty professor 


* Letter to Spalatin in 1520, cited by Beard, The Reformation, Lecture I. 
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of Greek at Wittenberg. After the fashion of the day he had taken 
the Greek name of Melanchthon.* He helped Luther in the trans- 
lation of the New Testament into German, on which he was en- 
gaged, and in the controversy with Eck, and contributed to the 
reforming cause the scholarship and theoretical ability which 
Luther lacked. 

Even more important than academic support was the increased 
popularity of Luther in Germany once it was known that he had 
really broken with Rome. Eck could procure his condemnation by 
the universities of Cologne and Louvain, but could induce no 
prince to move against him. The reason was frankly stated in 
1520 by Frederick of Saxony to his ambassador at Rome. 


The doctrine of Luther has taken deep root in many hearts. If, instead 
of refuting it by the testimony of the Bible, attempts are made to crush 
it by the thunders of the Church, great offence will be occasioned, and 
terrible and dangerous rebellions will be excited.f 


A turbulent Rhineland knight, Franz von Sickingen, a pupil of 
Reuchlin and friend of Hutten, offered Luther a refuge in his 
castle of Ebernburg if Wittenberg grew too hot to hold him. But 
there was no need. 

While Eck went to Rome to urge stronger action, Luther re- 
stated his position in more defiant language than any he had 
hitherto dared to use. In An Address to the Christian Nobility of the 
German Nation he not only repudiates papal claims, but attacks 
the Catholic doctrine of holy orders (and with it the celibacy of 
the clergy) and affirms the priesthood of all believers. Distinctions 
of office in the Church are a mere matter of utility. 


All Christians belong to the spiritual state; and there is no difference 
between them but that of the functions which they discharge .. . We 
are all alike consecrated priests by baptism, as St Peter says: “You are 
priests and kings’ . . . None can take to himself what is common to all, 
without the consent of the community ... Augustine, Ambrose and 
Cyprian were chosen in this manner .. . 

St Paul says to all Christians: “Let every soul’ (consequently the Pope 
also) ‘be in subjection to the higher powers: for they bear not he 
sword in vain.’ 


It is monstrous to see him who is called the Vicar of Christ displaying 


* Schwartzerd and Melanchthon both mean ‘black earth’. 
+ Letter cited by D’Aubigné, History of the Great Reformation. 
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a magnificence unrivalled by any emperor. Is this to resemble the poor 
and lowly Jesus or the humble St Peter? The Pope, they say, is the lord 
of the world. But Christ, whose Vicar he boasts that he is, said: ‘My 
kingdom is not of this world.’ Ought the power of the Vicar to go 
beyond that of his Lord? ... 

Shall we Germans endure these robberies and extortions of the Pope? 
If the kingdom of France can defend itself from them, why should we 
suffer ourselves to be a laughing-stock? . . .* 

If we hang thieves and behead brigands, let us not suffer the avarice 
of Rome to escape, who is the greatest of all robbers and thieves... 
Has not all that the Pope possesses been obtained by robbery? He has 
not purchased it, inherited it from St Peter nor gained it by his labour. 
Whence then does it all come? . . 

We must relieve him of all this burden. Let the emperor put into the 
hands of the Pope the Bible and mass-book, that His Holiness may 
leave kings to govern while he preaches and prays. . . 

No more cloisters must be built for mendicant friars . . . 

Every town should have a pastor or bishop; and this pastor may have 
one wife, as St Paul writes to Timothy, and as is still the practice of the 
Greek Church. 


Making himself the mouthpiece of the lower middle class from 
which he sprang, Luther calls for the abolition of Catholic 
festivals and the consecration of six days a week to labour. 


Let festivals be abolished and none observed but Sunday; or if it is 
desired to keep the great Christian festivals, let them be celebrated only 
in the morning, and the rest of the day be treated as a working day. 
For since people do nothing on feast-days but drink, play, run into vice 
or waste their time in idleness, there is much more offence to God on 
these days than on others. 


He ends with a remarkable plea for religious toleration. 


It is time that we took a serious interest in the affairs of the Bohe- 
mians, laid aside hatred and envy, and united with them .. . We must 
convince heretics by Scripture, following the example of the early 
Fathers, and not exterminate them by fire . . . Charity is more neces- 
sary than the Roman Papacy. 


Four thousand copies of the Address were printed and sold in 
six weeks. Luther had become the spokesman of the German 


* Luther refers to the concordat extorted by Francis I from Leo X in 1516 (see 
previous chapter). The Sorbonne did not condemn Luther until 1521. 
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nation and of many outside Germany. He was read in London; he 
was read in Venice. 

Copies were still pouring from the press when Eck returned 
from Rome as papal nuncio, bringing a bull which he had helped 
to draft. It excommunicated Luther and Carlstadt, ordered their 
arrest and the destruction of their writings and particularly con- 
demned the view that burning heretics was contrary to the will of 
God. The effect was further to infuriate the people. Frederick of 
Saxony refused to execute the papal orders. Luther with com- 
plete impunity posted a notice inviting the students of Witten- 
berg to see him burn the bull, and in the presence of a large crowd 
committed it to the flames along with the bogus canon law by 
which papal power was bolstered. 

Eck was glad to escape from Saxony alive. 


5. Revolt in Spain 


Meanwhile Charles had arrived in Germany and had been 
crowned at Aachen. His departure from Spain had been delayed 
by trouble with his Spanish subjects. 

In Castile, as we have seen, the long struggle with the Moors 
had led to the abolition of serfdom and ensured the popularity of 
the monarchy and the Church, There was therefore no basis for 
any such anti-feudal or anti-Catholic movements as developed in 
other countries. The relations between the average Castilian 
hidalgo and his tenants, now and for long afterwards, were of the 
easy kind depicted by Cervantes in Don Quixote.* 

It was almost an accident that the accession of Charles, a 
foreigner born, and the misgovernment and exactions of his 
Flemish counsellors should have led in 1520 to that rising of the 
Castilian cities in defence of their rights and privileges which is 
known as the revolt of the Comuneros. Deputies of almost all the 
cities met at Avila and, styling themselves the “Holy Junta’ 
(council), put forward demands for the exclusion of foreigners 
from the government and of foreign troops from the kingdom; 
the reduction of taxes; free elections and regular meetings of the 
Cortes (Parliament); the payment of fixed salaries to judges to 
ensure pure administration; the abolition of the privileges of the 
nobility, especially in exemption from taxation; and the pro- 


* Don Quixote and Sancho Panza are of course caricatures; but it is significant 
that the caricature could pass as life-like. 
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hibition of the sale of indulgences except with the consent of the 
Cortes and for the popular purpose of war against the infidel. 

That was as far as the Castilian middle class dared to go. Beyond 
a demand that ecclesiastical courts should exact no higher fees 
than secular tribunals, the Inquisition was not mentioned. 

In Aragon, where feudalism was in full force, there was a more 
solidly based movement against it. The peasants and artisans of 
Valencia and Majorca formed an association called the Germania 
(brotherhood), rose against the nobles, expelled them from most 
of the cities and elected a government of their own. But there was 
no co-ordination between the movements in Castileand Aragon, 
and not enough between the Castilian cities. As in Castile, so in 
Aragon there was no attack on the Church. On the contrary, the 
Aragonese peasants made a dead set at the remnant of the Moors— 
unconverted or nominally converted to Catholicism—who, just 
because they were a weak minority, were often trusted by land- 
owners and favoured more than serfs of Catholic parentage. 

Charles left the Aragonese Germania alone for a time while his 
troops, commanded by nobles trained in war, crushed the ill-led 
and divided Comuneros. The victorious troops were then available 
for the reduction of Valencia and Majorca. Neither operation 
was completed until after Charles had left for Germany. 


6. The Diet of Worms 


In 1521 the emperor met his first Diet at Worms. The papal 
nuncio, Girolamo Aleandro, was present to press for the exter- 
mination of Luther and his ‘motley rabble’. Charles personally 
needed no persuasion: he had indeed every reason to oblige the 
Pope, whose good will he needed in settling accounts with his 
rival Francis. But in Germany he had to reckon with the princes, 
without whose support Pope and emperor were helpless, and with 
the people, to whom Luther was now a national hero, The Diet 
refused to condemn Luther unheard or even to order his books to 
be burnt, and urged that he should be invited to Worms under a 
safe-conduct and examined. Charles reluctantly agreed, mean- 
while ordering the seizure of Luther’s books on his own authority. 

It was just over a century since Huss had gone to Constance 
under an imperial safe-conduct, and, in breach of faith, had been 
burnt alive. But Huss had been a hero only to his native Bo- 
hemia. Luther had the German masses with him. His journey from 
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Wittenberg to Worms was a triumphal progress. Everywhere the 
people flocked about him. Two thousand escorted him through 
the streets of Worms to his lodging. Conscious of their support 
and of that of millions more to whom he had sounded a trumpet 
of revolt, he gained strength and courage. 

On the day after his arrival he appeared before the Diet. There 
sat his enemies—the emperor on his throne; the archbishop of 
Mainz, whose indulgence traffic Luther had spoilt; and an impos- 
ing array of other archbishops and bishops from whom there was 
nothing to hope. There sat his friends—Frederick of Saxony, on 
whom he could count; and the representatives of the cities, a 
minority in the Diet, but his staunchest supporters. Between 
known friends and known foes sat the nobility of the German 
nation, to whom he had addressed his appeal, and who might 
turn the Diet for or against him. 

Asked whether he maintained or abjured what he had written, 
he requested time to prepare an answer, and was given a day. On 
the morrow he appeared again and refused to abjure—ending his 
speech with the words: ‘Here I stand, and can do nothing else. 
God be with me! Amen.’ Spaniards in the emperor’s train 
threatened him; but German supporters closed round and got 
him away. On the following day the emperor proposed to pro- 
claim him an outlaw, but could not carry the Diet. Certain of its 
members were commissioned to meet Luther in private and to 
seek a compromise, but failed. To prelates and princes such con- 
duct in a simple friar seemed mere insolence. The majority in the 
Diet swung against him. He was given time to return to Witten- 
berg while they deliberated on the action to be taken. 

Some days later it was reported that he had disappeared. The 
people, fearing that he had been murdered, were on the edge of 
revolt; and many of the lesser nobility, like Sickingen and Hutten, 
were ready to lead them. Hutten wrote threateningly to the papal 
nuncio. An anonymous placard appeared on Worms town hall 
announcing that four hundred knights and eight thousand foot 
soldiers would avenge Luther. It ended with the peasant slogan: 
Bundschuh, Bundschuh, Bundschuh! An English divine, Cuthbert 
Tunstall, who was watching the proceedings for Henry VIII, 
wrote to Wolsey: “The Germans everywhere are so addicted to 
Luther that a hundred thousand will sacrifice their lives to save 
him.’ 


,° 
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The truth was that Frederick of Saxony, seeing the turn of 
events at Worms, had ordered two of his knights to kidnap Luther 
and convey him to a place of security. Frederick’s concern was 
probably not for Luther’s safety only. He also wanted to prevent 
the possibility of his being rescued by Sickingen or, still worse 
from his point of view, by the militant peasants and erected into a 
revolutionary figure-head. Luther was taken to the Wartburg, a 
Thuringian castle famed in medieval history and legend. Having 
secured his person, Frederick left the Diet to its devices. Aleandro 
procured the assent of the half-empty benches to an edict threaten- 
ing Luther and his sympathizers with the pains and penalties of 
heresy. It remained to see who would execute it. Charles had al- 
ready left for his war with France; and no German secular ruler 
was likely to outdo the emperor in zeal. 


7. Luther Breaks with the Left 


Luther’s detention in the Wartburg served only to accelerate 
the movement in Saxony. The people of Wittenberg, led by 
Augustinian friars who had embraced Lutheranism and by the 
students of the university, demanded the abolition of the Mass and 
of monastic vows, and the removal of pictures and images from 
the churches. Luther so far agreed as to write from his retreat to 
the clergy of Wittenberg recommending that religious houses, 
‘where grown men are reduced to second childhood’, should be 
turned into schools ‘where children might be brought up to man- 
hood’.* Carlstadt, who in his absence had taken the lead at 
Wittenberg, tried to keep the peace pending a decision by the 
university and the elector of Saxony, but could not prevent 
riotous demonstrations against the Mass. On Christmas Day, 
1521, Carlstadt with the approval of Melanchthon celebrated 
communion in both kinds after the Hussite manner. Next day he 
broke with his priesthood by announcing his engagement to be 
married—the first reforming minister to take this step.t 

Meanwhile revolutionary propaganda elsewhere went to 
lengths never contemplated by Luther or even Carlstadt. At 
Zwickau, in the silver-mining district of Schneeberg, a fiery 
preacher named Thomas Miinzer, seconded by a Wittenberg 
student named Marcus Stiibner and a weaver named Nicolas 


* Cited by D’Aubigné, History of the Great Reformation. 
f Luther did not marry until 1525. 
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Storch, denounced not only the Catholic Church, but the un- 
godly rulers of Christendom in general, much as the Hussite left 
wing had done a century before. The Zwickau preachers pro- 
phesied the destruction of German feudalism by the Turks and 
the coming of the millennium within a few years. 

Not all of this sounded so absurd then as it does now. The 
Turks were on the lower Danube with nothing but the rotten- 
ripe kingdom of Hungary between them and Germany. That 
they would overrun feudal Europe, riven by conflicts of class, 
kingdom and creed, was an expectation which the German 
peasantry could entertain with plausibility and—in their desperate 
condition and in their ignorance of Ottoman rule—without un- 
due alarm. 

Meanwhile, said Miinzer and his comrades, the people should 
cast off the last rags of Romish superstition—not only penances, 
indulgences, religious vows and the Mass, but such useless rites 
as infant baptism—and rely, not on the dead letter of Scripture, 
but on the inner light which guided the prophets of Zwickau. 
Scripture was no more venerable than the Talmud or the Koran: 
to be bound by it was ‘Jewish and Turkish’.* The people of 
Zwickau flocked to hear the new prophets and pelted a priest who 
carried the sacrament in the street. The civil authorities of Zwic- 
kau suppressed the disturbances. At the end of 1521 Miinzer, 
Storch and Stiibner, ejected from the town, arrived at Wittenberg 
to reinforce the left wing there. 

The feudal rulers of Germany took alarm. George, the head of 
the younger branch of the Wettins ruling at Dresden, attributed 
the whole trouble to Luther’s teaching and entreated his cousin at 
Wittenberg to put down heretics, some of whom, he said, de- 
nied even the immortality of the soul. But repression at Witten- 
berg was not so easy. Citizens and students were united; and 
Frederick, though opposed to innovation in ceremonial, could not 
on that account give up his capital city and his university to fire 
and sword. He consulted Melanchthon, who referred him to 
Luther. 

Luther had lately been consulted by the Waldenses of Italy 
about infant baptism, and had told them that it was better not to 
baptize at all than to baptize little children. He had also told the 
German nobility that heretics should not be burnt, but refuted. 

* Miinzer, cited by Beard, The Reformation. 
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He wrote to Spalatin urging that the prophets should be let 
alone. 

The reformers were given their head. Early in 1522 the city of 
Wittenberg, defying the imperial Diet, confiscated the property 
of religious orders, pensioned off their members and bestowed the 
balance on charitable foundations. The people, incited by Carl- 
stadt, smashed and burnt images and pictures taken from the 
churches. Carlstadt went further: he poured contempt on the 
scholastic learning of the universities and told his students that 
they would be better employed earning an honest living. As a 
result two hundred students left Wittenberg. Frederick, anxious 
for his university and afraid of becoming embroiled with the 
other princes of the Empire, invited Luther to return to Witten- 
berg and restrain his followers. 

Whether infants needed baptism or not, Luther was sure that 
he needed the elector of Saxony. He was no peasant, but a man of 
the lower middle class who had risen by princely favour to an 
academic post, and he acted accordingly. In March, 1522, after 
nearly a year in the Wartburg he appeared at Wittenberg, 
silenced Carlstadt with little difficulty, and in a personal interview 
replied to the pretensions of the prophets with an angry ‘God re- 
buke thee, Satan!’ Amazed at opposition from a man on whom 
they had counted asan ally, Miinzer and his friends left Wittenberg. 
At Frederick’s command the Mass was restored in the churches. 
The citizens followed Luther’s lead and submitted: they had after 
all achieved something by getting hold of the property of the 
religious orders. Miinzer found temporary refuge at Prague, 
while his followers swarmed over the German countryside, 
preaching to the peasants the revolutionary gospel rejected by the 
Cities. 

This was the first breach in the ranks of the Reformers. The 
cleavage between prince and peasant, between the rich merchant 
or master-craftsman and the poor artisan or journeyman, was not 
to narrow, but to widen as time went on. Luther had helped to 
telease forces which he had not created and could not arrest. 


8. Luther’s New Testament 


In the enforced leisure of the Wartburg Luther had completed 
the greatest of his literary works, the translation of the New 
Testament into German. It was published at Wittenberg in 
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September, 1522, ran to a second edition by the end of the year 
and in a few years was reprinted in all the principal cities of Ger- 
many. 

It was a remarkable work in more ways than one. In the first 
place, owing to its national circulation, it practically created 
modern German as a literary medium. All local dialects—Swab- 
ian, Bavarian, Franconian, Low German—henceforth tended to 
be supplanted by Luther’s Saxon as the idiom in which Germans 
wrote for Germans. In this sense Luther was the precursor of 
Goethe and Schiller, Hegel and Marx. 

In the second place Luther’s work marked the beginning of 
modern Biblical criticism. His religious reorientation had started, 
as we saw, when he read in the Pauline Epistles that ‘the righteous 
shall live by faith’. Salvation by faith, not by penances or indul- 
gences, had become the keystone of his theology. But the closer 
study necessitated in translation showed him that on this issue the 
writers of the New Testament were not agreed. The Epistle of 
James, by saying that faith without works was dead, seemed to 
play into the hands of the penance-mongers and indulgence- 
sellers. Luther is equal to the occasion. If any book contradicts 
Paul, so much the worse for it! In his preface to the 1524 edition 
he writes: 


John’s Gospel, St Paul’s Epistles and St Peter’s First Epistle are the 
right kernel and marrow of all books; for in them you find expounded 
how faith in Christ overcomes sin and hell, and gives life, righteousness 
and peace. In comparison with these St James’ Epistle is an epistle of 
straw, for it has nothing evangelical about it. 


And he does not scruple to cut James out of the canon and rele- 
gate him to an appendix along with Hebrews, Jude and the 
Apocalypse. 

Last, but not least, the dissemination of Luther’s New Testa- 
ment enabled not only the learned, but the unlearned to compare 
the teaching of early Christianity with the practice of churchmen 
in the Germany of their day. The demand for the translation was 
enormous. Printers and booksellers tumbled over one another to 
supply it. Moreover, if Luther could dabble in higher criticism, 
so could others. While he used Pauline doctrine as the touchstone 
of orthodoxy, left-wingers preferred the Epistle of James with its 
invective against the rich and its allusion to a ‘day of slaughter’, or 
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the Apocalypse with its vision of the vultures feasting on the 
kings of the earth and their armies. Luther’s New Testament pro- 
vided not only quiet burghers, but rebel peasants with needed 
ammunition in the battle of ideas. Catholic princes and prelates 
were appalled that such a book should be in the hands of the 
people, and did their best to ban it. It was sold and read in the 
teeth of prohibitions. At Ingolstadt, when the university ordered 
a Lutheran to recant, a woman volunteered to defend him and 
challenged the doctors to a public debate. Artisans and women 
were coming to know their Bible better than the priests. 


9. Spread of the Reformation 


Meanwhile the Diet was in session at Nuremberg in the em- 
peror’s absence. Pope Adrian VI had succeeded Leo X. A native 
of Utrecht—the last Pope who was not an Italian—Adrian had 
been tutor to Charles V and grand inquisitor of Spain before his 
election to the Papacy. He ordered his nuncio, Chieregati, to press 
for action against heretics. As at Worms, so at Nuremberg the 
Diet was divided on the subject. Chieregati succeeded in obtaining 
an order for the arrest of monks who had left their monasteries 
and had set up as preachers in Nuremberg. But the Lutherans 
were strong in the city. The council resolved to resist the arrests 
by force. Faced by this display of civic courage, the Diet told the 
nuncio that it could not arrest the preachers until they were con- 
victed of heresy. Further, the Diet passed a resolution setting forth 
the old German grievances against papal extortion and corruption, 
and demanding the convocation of a General Council on German 
soil to set the affairs of the Church in order. Until that Council 
met, nothing was to be preached without scriptural warrant, 
and nothing printed without the sanction of a board of censors. 
By the prohibition of unscriptural preaching the Diet intended 
to prevent the hawking of indulgences for papal profit; by the 
censorship of the press to silence left-wing propaganda; and by 
demanding a Council on German soil to appeal to national pride, 
tally the people behind the nobility and stop the Reformation 
from getting out of hand. One Saxon knight protested against the 
censorship, but was unsupported. The cities, as overlords of the 
peasants in their respective territories, were too interested in 
feudal law and order to join such a protest. 

Yet all citizens might have taken courage from the successful 
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resistance of the Nurembergers to the arrest of their preachers. 
The spirit of that resistance found vent in a poem in honour of 
Luther, The Nightingale of Wittenberg, written in 1523 by a 
Nuremberg shoemaker, Hans Sachs.* But the city fathers felt 
that they had gone far enough in daring the Diet, and silenced the 
cobbler-poet. 

For a moment it looked as if the revolution feared by the 
princes and the cities would find leaders among the lesser nobility. 
The concentration of feudal power in the hands of the princes had 
gravely weakened the once important class of knights of the 
Empire (who held their fiefs directly from the emperor himself) 
and was gradually squeezing them out of existence. Moreover, in 
Germany as elsewhere, the small feudal lords as well as the 
peasants suffered from rising prices—largely, though not wholly 
due to the inflow of precious metals from the oversea conquests of 
Spain and Portugal. While most of the lords merely became more 
ruthless in exploiting their serfs, a minority, comprising men like 
Sickingen and Hutten, hoped for a remedy by joining in the 
Reformation, raising the peasants and the poorer townsmen, and 
expropriating the Church. 

Luther at first lent himself to their design. In a manifesto of 
July, 1522, he incites ‘all dear children of God and all true Chris- 
tians’ against the bishops in language worthy of the prophets of 
Zwickau. 


It were better that every bishop were murdered, every foundation or 
cloister rooted out, than that one soul should be destroyed, let alone 
that all souls should be lost for the sake of their worthless trumpery and 
idolatry. Of what use are they who thus live in lust, nourished by the 
sweat and labour of others? . . . If they will not hear God’s word, but 
rage and rave with bannings, burnings, killings and every evil, what do 
they better deserve than a strong uprising which shall sweep them from 
the earth? And we would smile did it happen. T 


A month later Sickingen with an army invaded the lands of the 
archbishop of Trier, Richard von Greiffenklau. Two secular 
princes, Louis V, elector palatine of the Rhine, and Philip, land- 
grave of Hesse, went to the rescue of the archbishop and drove 
Sickingen out. Luther, whatever he thought of archbishops, was 


* This poem is used by Wagner in Act III of The Master Singers of Nuremberg. 
+ Cited by Belfort Bax, German Society at the Close of the Middle Ages, chap. VI. 
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loth to quarrel with lay princes. He ate his bold words and looked 
on while the man who had once offered him refuge in time of 
need was outlawed and cornered. In 1523 Philip’s artillery blew 
down Sickingen’s castle of Landstuhl and mortally wounded the 
owner. 

Hutten, who had been deep in Sickingen’s plans, fled to Basel 
and sought refuge with his old ally Erasmus. But Erasmus, great 
scholar though he was, was never known to risk his skin for any 
man or any cause. He lived on the patronage of lords and princes, 
spiritual and temporal, in every country of Catholic Europe, and 
he was not going to throw all this away. In 1520 he had told 
Frederick of Saxony privately that Luther’s only crime was to 
have attacked the Pope’s crown and the monks’ bellies; but siding 
with Luther publicly was quite another thing. Hutten was worse 
than Luther, for he had borne arms against princes. Erasmus re- 
fused to see him. Hutten betook himself to Ziirich and died, writ- 
ing satire to the last, four months after his friend Sickingen. 

Luther had proved a broken reed to his knightly supporters. 
He was to prove worse than a broken reed to the peasants and 
poorer townsfolk who still looked to him for leadership. 

In 1524 the people of the small Thuringian town of Orlamtinde, 
of which Carlstadt held the living, at his instigation and in de- 
fiance of the elector of Saxony abolished the Mass and smashed 
the images in their church. Their example was followed in the 
neighbouring villages. Thereupon Luther went to Orlamiinde 
and in the name of the elector and the university of Wittenberg 
deprived Carlstadt of the living. The townsmen claimed the right 
to elect their own pastor and insulted Luther to his face. The 
elector then deprived Carlstadt not only of his living, but of his 
professorship at Wittenberg and banished him from Saxony. He 
left amid angry demonstrations by the townsfolk, who tolled the 
bells in mourning at his going. Thenceforth he wandered from 
city to city in south Germany, preaching where he could. 

The Reformation had by now spread to every German city not 
under direct episcopal rule; and episcopal cities were not immune. 
A league of Catholic princes and bishops was formed at Regens- 
burg under the leadership of the emperor’s brother, Ferdinand, 
archduke of Austria, to suppress Lutheran teaching in their terri- 
tories. The cities whose bishops had joined the league imme- 
diately sent deputies to Speyer and resolved to ignore their 
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authority. Later in the year a league of Lutheran nobles and cities 
was formed at Ulm and took a solemn oath of mutual defence 
against Catholic aggression. The stage seemed set for a religious 
wat. 


10. The Peasants’ War 


But the struggle of the cities against the Catholic Church was 
immediately submerged by the battle of the peasants against 
feudalism. While the rival Catholic and Lutheran leagues were 
forming, the peasants of the Black Forest under the leadership of 
Hans Miiller of Bulgenbach struck the first blow. They swept 
from village to village, ringing the church bells to muster recruits, 
and won some support from neighbouring towns. Within a 
month the peasants of Thurgau on the Lake of Constance had 
risen too. Soon all Swabia was in revolt. The emperor was absent 
from Germany; and the princes, engrossed by the religious 
quarrel, were slow in massing their forces against the insurgents. 
Many knights threw in their lot with the peasants. By the end of 
1524 the uprising had spread to the Rhineland, Franconia, 
Thuringia and Saxony. 

The demands of the peasants included the abolition of serfdom; 
the abolition of ‘heriot’\—a death duty payable by each tenant to 
his feudal lord, usually consisting of the best beast or other 
chattel in his possession; freedom to fish in rivers and lakes, and to 
hunt and cut wood in forests; freedom to elect their own pastors; 
freedom from tithes payable in cattle—tithes of produce they were 
willing to pay; and speedier execution of justice. Each demand 
was supported from Scripture: they had not read Luther for 
nothing. On serfdom, for example, they say: 


Christ bought and redeemed us all by his precious blood, the shep- 
herd as well as the noblest, none excepted; wherefore it accords with 
Scripture that we are and will be free.* 


They end with the words: 
If we are wrong, let Luther set us right by the Scriptures.t 


As long as the revolt affected only Catholic princes and 
prelates, Luther was not unduly concerned. He committed him- 


* Cited by Beard, The Reformation, Lecture VI. 
+ Cited by D’Aubigné, History of the Great Reformation. 
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self to neither side and told the lords roundly that they had them- 
selves to thank. 


It is you who have caused the revolt; it is your declamations against 
the Gospel, it is your oppression of the poor of the flock which has 
driven the people to despair. My dear lords, it is not the peasants who 
have risen against you, it is God himself who sets himself against you. 
The peasants are but instruments he employs to humble you. Do not 
think you can Gs the punishment reserved for you. For the love of 
God grant reasonable conditions to these poor people, as frenzied and 
misled; appease these commotions by gentle methods, lest they give 
birth to a conflagration which shall set all Germany aflame. Some of 
their twelve articles contain just and reasonable demands.* 


In reply to the peasants’ appeal, Luther tells them that rebellion 
is heathen; that Christians are called to suffer, not to fight; and 
that if they persist, he will hold them worse enemies than the 
Pope. Naturally the peasants did not take seriously the rebuke of 
a man who had lately threatened ecclesiastics with an uprising 
which would sweep them from the face of the earth. 

At first the peasants carried all before them. Many feudal lords 
in south Germany—among them the elector palatine of the 
Rhine, the bishops of Bamberg and Speyer and the abbots of 
Fulda and Hersfeld—hurried to make concessions. Those who 
fell into the peasants’ hands were required to swear loyalty to the 
twelve articles, and were then not molested. 

In 1525 the citizens of Wiirzburg opened their gates to the 
revolutionaries; Mainz, Trier and Frankfort shook off ecclesiastical 
rule; and the insurgents raised their demands to include the con- 
fiscation of Church property, the unification of weights, measures 
and coinage throughout Germany, and the reduction of all 
German princes, except the emperor, to the rank of simple 
citizens. A brazier thus addressed the counts of Hohenlohe: 


Brother George and brother Albert, swear to us to act like brothers, 
for you are now peasants and no longer lords! 


Wherever the peasants went, castles were demolished, abbeys 
fired, images defaced and crucifixes broken to pieces. At Miihl- 
hausen in Thuringia, Miinzer, the prophet of Zwickau, was 
elected pastor and preached social revolution to the surrounding 
peasants and to the miners of Mansfeld. 

* Cited by D’Aubigné, History of the Great Reformation. 
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This was too near Wittenberg for Luther’s taste. Catholics 
asked tauntingly how he liked the fire he had helped to kindle. 
Forgetting that the masses had stood behind him at Worms, he 
threw himself into the fray on the side of feudalism. 


The peasantry are guilty of three horrible crimes against God and 
man, and thus deserve death both of the body and of the soul. Firstly, 
they rebel against their rulers, to whom they have sworn allegiance; 
next, they rob and plunder convents and castles; and to crown ai, they 
cloak their crimes under the profession of the Gospel. If you neglect to 
shoot a mad dog, you and 3 ee neighbours will perish. . . . I say to 
him who can bear arms, strike and kill!* 


The authorities did not need Luther’s exhortation. The nobles 
had recovered from their panic; the elector palatine went back on 
his promises; the Rhenish cities returned to their allegiance; and 
the rich Swabian burghers threw their weight actively into the 
scale against the peasants. That decided the issue. While the 
peasants and poorer citizens fraternized at Wiirzburg, the forces of 
the Swabian cities under George Truchsess, joining with those of 
Trier and the Palatinate, turned the tables in the south and in- 
flicted defeat after defeat on the revolutionaries. Captured rebels 
were hanged by the roadside; and the Swabian town of Weins- 
berg, which had sided with them, was burnt to the ground. The 
bishop of Wiirzburg returned to his diocese and wreaked ven- 
geance on Lutherans and rebels alike. It availed citizens nothing 
to have taken no part with the peasants or even to have opposed 
them. ‘It matters not,’ was the reply, ‘they are of the Gospellers’; 
and their heads fell. Catholicism and serfdom were restored amid 
the smoking ruins of south Germany and the recking corpses of 
tens of thousands of its people. 

In the north Philip of Hesse, aided by George of Saxony (the 
elector Frederick had just died), defeated the Thuringian peasants 
at Frankenhausen, turned his guns on their stronghold at Miihl- 
hausen and captured Miinzer. That doughty preacher was be- 
headed, maintaining to the last that the nobles were enemies of 
the Gospel and that the Peasants’ War was just. George of 
Saxony had no jurisdiction in Thuringia, but in his own duchy 
he, like his fellow Catholics in the south, did not distinguish 


* Cited by D’Aubigné, History of the Great Reformation. 
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between Lutherans and rebels. He beheaded two citizens of 
Leipzig merely for possessing Luther’s writings. 

The breach between the Reformation of the princes and the 
Reformation of the people was complete. As for Luther, let him 
speak for himself. “Again and again,’ said he when the Peasants’ 
War was over, ‘I have asked myself whether it would not have 
been better to allow the Papacy to pursue its course unmolested 
than to witness the outbreak of such commotions. But no, it is 
better to have extricated a few from the jaws of the devil than that 
all should be left in his murderous fangs.’ * Forced to choose be- 
tween the peasants and artisans who wanted a radical reconstruc- 
tion of society, and the feudal lords and rich burghers who wanted 
a break with Rome and the transfer of Church property to them- 
selves, but no social revolution, Luther sided with the few against 
the many and became, to the masses, a lost leader. 


* Cited by D’Aubigné, History of the Great Reformation. 

















CHAPTER II 


The Zwinglian Movement in 
Switzerland 


1. The Swiss Confederation 


WHILE IN GerMANny the feudal structure of society led to an 
early cleavage between the Reformation of the princes and the 
Reformation of the peasants, in Switzerland a different alignment 
of classes turned the movement into a different channel. 

For most of the Middle Ages what we call Switzerland was part 
and parcel of the German Empire. Only towards the end of the 
period does anything like a Swiss nationality begin to emerge. 
In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries the peasants of the 
Alpine valleys of Uri, Schwyz and Unterwalden, joined later by 
those of Glarus and by the towns of Lucerne, Ziirich and Bern, 
managed in a prolonged struggle to win independence from the 
Hapsburgs and other lords who claimed rights in that region. The 
Swiss valleys were unsuitable ground for feudal warfare; and by 
joining forces with the upland peasantry the towns were able to 
gain and keep a freedom which they might otherwise have found 
it difficult to maintain. In this way grew up the ‘League of Upper 
Germany’, later known as the Swiss Confederation * By the fif- 
teenth century the Swiss were able to treat on equal terms with 
neighbouring governments, and in 1499, as we have seen, success- 
fully to resist the attempt of the emperor Maximilian to subject 
them to taxation—thus becoming virtually independent of the 
Empire. The prestige thus won was seen in 1501, when the city 


* The prominent part taken by the peasantry in the struggle is shown by the 
. fact that the canton of Schwyz, containing no town of any size, gave its name in 
slightly altered form to the whole Confederation. 
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of Basel joined the Confederation, finding in it a greater guarantee 
of freedom than was possible in feudal Germany. 

So far Switzerland consisted only of German-speaking cantons. 
The city of Geneva and other French-speaking districts were still 
under feudal rule. And as each Swiss town exercised feudal rights 
over the peasants in its own territory, the victory over feudalism 
was a very partial affair. 

Foreign powers found that the Swiss cantons, though stubborn 
in defence of their independence, were quite willing for a con- 
sideration to send their citizens to fight abroad as mercenaries. The 
French kings, the Italian republics and the Pope all made a prac- 
tice of paying the cantons to supply them with troops; and the 
scramble for Italy in the early years of the sixteenth century was 
conducted largely with their aid. The men so hired were as willing 
to fight for their own hand as for any foreign paymaster, and as no 
provision was made for discharged soldiers, were often a menace 
to civic order when their services were no longer required. The 
Pope for his part was loth to quarrel with a country which sup- 
plied him with soldiers, and allowed the Swiss considerable free- 
dom in ecclesiastical affairs, including the right to elect their own 
parish priests. 


2. Ulrich Zwingli 


Ulrich Zwingli, the pioneer of the Swiss Reformation, was 
born in 1484 of peasant parents in the territory of St Gall, a town 
not then a full member of the Confederation, but allied to the 
neighbouring cantons. By the aid of a clerical uncle he obtained a 
school and university education, in 1502 graduated at the uni- 
versity of Basel and in 1506 was elected parish priest of Glarus. 
He seems to have been happy in his vocation—no doubt the 
happier since, as he later admitted, he did not keep the vow of 
celibacy. He made an intensive study of theology and the classics, 
and corresponded with Erasmus. During his years at Glarus he had 
no thought of quarrelling with the Papacy, and was actually 
awarded a pension of fifty gulden for his devoted defence of papal 
claims. He became a Reformer in the end primarily for political 
and only secondarily for religious reasons. 

In 1516 Francis I, after defeating the Swiss mercenaries of Leo 
X, concluded a treaty with the Confederation which debarred the 
Swiss from serving against France, but gave France, in return for 
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annual payments, a permanent right to raise troops from the 
cantons. Zwingli, who had repeatedly served as chaplain with 
Swiss troops in Italy, was indignant that his countrymen should 
be bought and sold to fight for foreign masters, and gave vent to 
his outraged patriotism in satirical verse. The Glarus authorities 
resented the attack on their revenue and forced him to give up his 
living. He was elected parish priest of Einsiedeln in the canton of 
Schwyz, studied Erasmus’ edition of the New Testament and, like 
Luther, was struck by the contrast between primitive Christianity 
and the abuses and superstitions of the Catholic Church. He did 
not yet attack the Papacy, and stuck to his papal pension, but he 
refused offers of preferment which would have tied him closer to 
Rome. In 1518, leaving Einsiedeln, he was elected priest at the 
Great Minster of Ziirich. 


3. The Reformation at Ziirich 


In that year Germany was aflame with the controversy over 
indulgences kindled by Luther. Leo X hoped that his faithful Swiss 
would be more amenable than the Germans, and commissioned a 
Franciscan friar, Bernardin Samson, to raise money by selling in- 
dulgences in Switzerland. Samson was a man of the same stamp 
as Tetzel and used the same methods. ‘I sell the merits of Jesus 
Christ,’ he would say, ‘to anyone who will buy them for ready 
money, * while an attendant cried: ‘Good people, do not press 
forward so hard! Clear the way for those who have money; we 
will do our best afterwards to satisfy those who have none.’ t 
Zwingli persuaded the councillors of Ziirich to ban Samson from 
entering the canton. 

Zwingli had come into the open, and from 1519 onward used 
the New Testament as a text for attacking the abuses of both 
Church and State. In 1520 he resigned his papal pension. Wealthy 
burghers frowned on the Reformer; but artisans and peasants 
flocked to hear him denounce fasts, indulgences, saint-worship, 
clerical celibacy and the hiring of Swiss soldiers for foreign service, 
and were won by his common sense and republican simplicity. 
‘He invited the countryfolk to dinner,’ says a Catholic chronicler, 
‘walked with them, talked to them about God, and often put the 
devil into their hearts and his own writings into their pockets, 


* De Félice, History of the Protestants of France, Introduction. 
+ D’Aubigné, History of the Great Reformation. 
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His example had such weight that even the town councillors of 
Ziirich would visit those rustic strangers, supply them with re- 
freshment, go about the city with them and pay them all possible 
attention.’ * 

At the same time Luther’s early writings were being widely dis- 
tributed in Switzerland. The two Reformers had not yet reached 
the parting of the ways; and their attacks on Catholic discipline 
and doctrine reinforced each other. 

The bishop of Constance, in whose diocese Ziirich lay, tried to 
arrest the movement by prosecuting people who ate meat in Lent. 
Zwingli appeared in their defence; and the town council dismissed 
the charge. Further success followed in 1521, when the Ziirichers, 
called on by Francis I to furnish troops for his war with Charles V, 
denounced the treaty at Zwingli’s instigation and refused to 
supply them. “There are some,’ Zwingli told his congregation, 
‘who pretend that to eat flesh is a fault—nay, a heinous sin— 
though God has never forbidden it, but who yet regard it as no 
sin at all to sell human flesh to the foreigner and deliver their 
brothers to be butchered!’ 

So far Ziirich, the most populous town in the Confederation, 
was alone in declaring officially for the Reformation. Elsewhere 
the movement was retarded by the small size of towns, the ascend- 
ancy of rich families or the inaccessibility of mountain valleys. 
Thus Lucerne, Zug and the pastoral uplands of Uri, Schwyz and 
Unterwalden were strongly Catholic, while the rest of the can- 
tons, taking their cue from the German Diet, sought to postpone 
the whole dispute pending the decision of a General Council. To 
all appearance Ziirich was isolated. By 1522 it had become a city 
of refuge for reformers from other cantons and from neighbour- 
ing parts of Germany, some of whom went far beyond Zwingli in 
their attacks on the existing order in Church and State, and par- 
ticularly on the payment of tithes and other dues to the clergy. 
But as yet there was no open breach between the left-wing re- 
formers and Zwingli. 

In 1523 Adrian VI, the inquisitor-Pope, provoked by Zwingli’s 
promotion of a petition to the bishop of Constance in favour of 
clerical marriage, called on the Ziirichers to abandon him or take 
the consequences. Zwingli persuaded the councillors to let him 
meet his opponents in public debate, and set forth his position in 

* Salat’s Chronicle, cited by D’Aubigné, History of the Great Reformation. 
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sixty-seven theses. In them we begin to see the difference between 
Luther and Zwingli—between a Reformer relying on a princely 
protector and a Reformer appealing to the burghers of a free city. 
Up to a point Zwingli echoes Luther. Scripture, he says, not the 
Church or the Pope, is the supreme authority; and to interpret 
Scripture nothing is needed but the Holy Spirit within us. Like 
Luther, he affirms the priesthood of all believers. 


Christians are all the brothers of Christ and of one another, and have 
no ‘fathers’ on earth; away, therefore, with religious orders, sects and 
parties! 


But, unlike Luther, he draws the logical conclusion. The council 
of Ziirich may regulate religious affairs in the canton as it pleases. 
Only let there be toleration. 


No compulsion should be used against such as do not acknowledge 
their error, unless by seditious conduct they disturb the peace of others. 


The last words suggest that Zwingli was already aware that re- 
pression might be necessary in the case of disturbers of civic order 
in Ziirich. As to the General Council on which some rely— 


Who, think you, will attend a Council? The Pope and some sleepy 
and ill-taught bishops, who will do nothing but what pleases them. 
Héngg and Kiissnacht * are more of a church than all the bishops and 
Popes put together. 


The councillors rallied to Zwingli, defied the Pope and de- 
clared Ziirich independent of the diocese of Constance. So safe 
was Zwingli that he could offer a refuge to Hutten when, a fugi- 
tive from Germany, he came to Ziirich to die. But the councillors 
showed the limit beyond which they were unwilling to go by 
insisting on the continued payment of tithes and other ecclesias- 
tical dues to the Reformed Church. Zwingli, who was just as de- 
pendent on the wealthy burghers as Luther on the princes, fell in 
with the majority of the council. 

Soon afterwards Adrian VI died—baffled in Germany and 
Switzerland, and unmourned in Italy, where wits wrote pas- 
quinades thanking the doctors who, they said, had rid them of an 
alien Pope. His successor, the Medici Clement VII, was too busy 


* Villages in the canton of Ziirich. 
t Cited by D’Aubigné, History of the Great Reformation. 
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keeping on what terms he could with the warring powers of 
Catholic Europe to cope with the Reformers. For many years to 
come, despite their own growing divisions, they were to profit by 
the quarrels of their enemies. 

In 1524 Ziirich at Zwingli’s instance completed its Reformation 
by suppressing its religious houses, using their endowments to 
found schools and professorships, removing images from the 
churches, and abolishing many Catholic festivals and ceremonies. 
Meanwhile Zwingli and many of his clerical colleagues had 
regularized their private lives by marriage. 


4. Luther and Zwingli 


The breach between Luther and Zwingli is illustrated by a 
pamphlet on the Mass which Zwingli printed at this time. 

Luther never ceased to affirm the real presence of the body and 
blood of Christ in the consecrated bread and wine. He rejected 
indeed the Catholic dogma of ‘transubstantiation’, according to 
which the bread and wine on consecration ceased to exist save in 
appearance; but his own doctrine of ‘consubstantiation’, accord- 
ing to which they were mysteriously united with the body and 
blood of Christ, conceded the miraculous power of the priest and 
made nonsense of the ‘priesthood of all believers’. We have seen 
how Luther restored the Mass at Wittenberg after the people had 
abolished it. 

Zwingli, on the other hand, denied the real presence and re- 
duced the communion service to a memorial of the death of 
Christ and a sign of membership in his body, the Church. Such 
an interpretation struck a deadlier blow at priestcraft than Luther 
had dared to do. 

In all this Zwingli spoke for Ziirich. When a Diet of the 
Catholic cantons assembled at Lucerne and threatened to expel 
the Ziirichers from the Confederation, they replied that they 
would brook no interference in their religious affairs and pre- 
pared to resist aggression by force. They were no longer alone. In 
1524 the town of Schaffhausen to the north adopted the Reforma- 
tion. Other allies were in sight. Closely allied to the Swiss Con- 
federation, though not yet formally within it, were certain com- 
munities on its eastern frontier. These included Zwingli’s native 
town of St Gall and the valleys which now form the canton of 
the Grisons. St Gall adhered to the Reformation in 1524 without 
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going so far as to suppress its abbey. The Grisons were partly 
German, partly Romance-speaking, and were divided among 
three local leagues subject to the bishop of Coire, the abbot of 
Disentis and other feudal lords. Diversity of language was an 
obstacle to the spread of propaganda; but by 1524 Zwinglian 
teaching had infiltrated into the German-speaking valleys suffici- 
ently for a number of villages to take matters into their own hands 
and abolish the Mass. Others followed their example; and the 
bishop of Coire saw his jurisdiction, spiritual and temporal, slip 
from his grasp. 

Meanwhile the Peasants’ War had broken out in Germany, and 
Zwingli had to decide on a policy in the crisis. As in theology, so 
in politics he was more liberal than Luther. Far from joining in 
the German Reformer’s hue and cry against the peasants, Zwingli 
tried to meet the grievances of those in the canton of Ziirich. In 
1525 he induced the councillors to abolish serfdom. This differ- 
ence of attitude between Zwingli and Luther, and the publication 
in the same year of Zwingli’s Commentary on True and False Re- 
ligion, in which he developed his views on the sacrament, ex- 
acerbated the already strained relations between them. Zwingli 
declared that Luther was in a fog; and Luther accused Zwingli of 
allegorizing away Scripture. 


5. The Early Anabaptists 


Zwingli in fact was fighting on two fronts. On the one hand he 
had to prepare for possible war with the Catholic cantons by 
winning more towns to the side of Ziirich. He was gradually 
doing this. Basel, under the influence of Zwingli’s friend, John 
Hausschein—who had Hellenized his name to Oecolampadius *— 
drove out its bishop in 1525 and, without suppressing its religious 
houses, effectively undermined them by allowing their inmates to 
marry if they pleased. On the other hand Zwingli had to deal with 
ultra-reformers in Ziirich itself, whose propaganda might com- 
promise him with his own burghers and with his allies. 

He was faced with an artisan rather than a peasant movement— 
mainly with handicraftsmen who discussed with one another 
Luther’s German translation of the New Testament and drew 
conclusions which did not always agree with those of Luther or 
Zwingli. They had much in common with the prophets of 

* Both names mean ‘house-light’. 
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Zwickau who had troubled Luther; but they were not, like them, 
revolutionaries. Their leading spirit was a well-educated young 
Ziirich burgher named Konrad Grebel, who rallied to him 
numerous artisans, journeymen, peasants and foreign refugees. 
Grebel had in 1524 written to Miinzer dissociating himself and his 
friends from the Peasants’ War in terms which might have been 
used in guarded moments by Luther himself. 


The Gospel and its followers should not be defended by the sword, nor 
should they defend themselves, as by what we hear from the brothers 
you assume and pretend to be right. Truly believing Christians 
are sheep in the midst of wolves, sheep ready for the slaughter; they 
must be baptized in fear and need, in tribulation and death, that they 
may be tried to the last and enter not with carnal, but with spiritual 
weapons into the country of eternal peace.* 


The cleavage between Zwingli and these people turned not on 
peasant grievances, which, as we have seen, he was ready to meet, 
but on their denial of the right of the city to interfere in religion 
at all, their demand for the abolition of tithes as ‘not of divine 
appointment’,t their rejection of infant baptism and, in short, 
their repudiation of all religious authority other than the inner 
light which they dubbed ‘the Spirit of God’. This opened a wide 
door to free thought both in theology and in more earthly 
affairs. 

The city fathers of Ziirich were not prepared to tolerate such 
private enterprise in religion. Early in 1525, with Zwingli’s 
approval, they banished from the canton all who refused infant 
baptism. The answer was an act of defiance. A refugee from 
Coire, an ex-priest named Jérg Blaurock, at a meeting of the 
brethren called on Grebel to baptize him, and then himself bap- 
tized the rest of the company. It was a symbolic declaration that 
infant baptism was anti-Christian, and that those who received it 
were no better than pagans and had better begin again from the 
beginning. The council promptly arrested Blaurock and drove 
the rest from Ziirich. 

So originated the Anabaptists or ‘rebaptizers’. At first they were 
a lower middle class sect with nothing revolutionary about them 
except their objection to the religious dictation of the civil power 


* Cited by Belfort Bax, Rise and Fall of the Anabaptists, chap. I. 
t D’Aubigné, History of the Great Reformation, 
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or to contributing in any way towards the official religion. The 
term ‘communist’, often applied to them, is a misnomer. In imita- 
tion of the early Church they set up a common fund to which 
wealthier members contributed and from which destitute mem- 
bers were maintained, and preached community of goods as an 
ideal; but their attitude to the State was wholly negative and more 
anarchist than communist. No Christian, they taught, could hold 
public office or bear arms. They were, however, to provide a 
rallying-point for the mass discontent smouldering after the 
Peasants’ War, to modify their pacifism and eventually to become 
the left wing of the Reformation far beyond the frontiers of 
Switzerland and Germany. 

Banished from Ziirich, the Anabaptists carried their doctrines 
to other parts of Switzerland and south Germany. Zwingli pub- 
lished a manifesto against them, and was answered by Balthasar 
Hubmaier, pastor of Waldshut in Baden, who joined the Ana- 
baptists with his whole flock. For Hubmaier it was enough that 
ane baptism was unscriptural. For Zwingli the real question 
was not infant baptism: like Luther, he had formerly opposed it, 
and he never believed it necessary to salvation. But he insisted on 
the supremacy of the civil authority and the duty of citizens to 
support services deemed necessary by that authority. In this he 
was the spokesman of the Swiss burghers, who believed devoutly 
in their right to dissent from Rome, but never for a moment in 
the right of artisans or journeymen to dissent from them, and who 
saw in such dissent a possible prelude to social revolution. 

The end of the Peasants’ War in Germany was followed by 
sharper repression in Switzerland. Whether Swiss towns remained 
Catholic or embraced the Reformation, Anabaptists were pro- 
scribed. St Gall, where Anabaptism had spread among the 
weavers, punished rebaptizers with imprisonment and banish- 
ment, and the rebaptized with a heavy fine, and enrolled two 
hundred leading burghers to enforce its decision. In 1526 the rival 
Catholic and Zeng leagues in the Grisons agreed to tolerate 
each other, but banished Anabaptists from their territory. Ztirich 
went further and enacted that they should suffer death by drown- 
ing, but did not enforce the law until 1527. Early in that year 
Blaurock, after two years’ imprisonment, was flogged through 
the streets and expelled from the city. If Zwingli took no part in 
this repression, he certainly did not condemn it. 
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In Catholic parts of the Empire persecution was yet more 
savage. The unfortunate Hubmaier, after eviction by the Catholics 
from Waldshut and expulsion by the Zwinglians from Ziirich, 
went to Moravia. There in 1528 he was arrested with other Ana- 
baptists by Ferdinand of Austria, taken to Vienna, twice tortured 
to extract a recantation and finally burnt alive. Three days later 
his wife was thrown into the Danube and drowned. A year later 
Blaurock was burnt at Klausen in the Tyrol. When it came to 
atrocity, Catholic rulers could usually win any competition. 


6. Alignment of Forces in Switzerland 


The persecution of the Anabaptists in Switzerland and Germany 
was not calculated to confirm their faith in purely spiritual 
weapons. But the expulsion of these difficult pacifists from the 
Reformed cantons facilitated Zwingli’s plans for a military alliance 
against Catholic attack. In 1527 the city of Constance drove out 
its bishop and embraced the Reformation. Later in the year Ziirich 
and Constance formed an alliance. In 1528, after a public debate 
in which Zwingli and Oecolampadius took part, Bern joined 
them. By 1529 Basel, St Gall, Schaffhausen and other Reformed 
towns had lined up with them. 

The Catholic cantons tried to counter by calling in their old 
enemies, the Hapsburgs. To the peasants of Uri, Schwyz and 
Unterwalden, to the small townsmen of Lucerne and Zug, the 
antiquated feudal claims of Ferdinand of Austria were less danger- 
ous than the prospect of subjection to the rich burgers of Ziirich 
or Bern. But Ferdinand was too preoccupied by the Turkish 
menace on his eastern frontier (the Turks were now masters of 
Hungary) to intervene in Switzerland; and the cantons were left 
to their own devices. For the moment war was averted by the 
peace of Kappel, which bound Catholics and Zwinglians to 
tolerate each other, but not of course to tolerate Anabaptists. 


7. Final Breach between Luther and Zwingli 


The threat of religious war led to a last attempt to ally the 
Swiss and German Reformers. In Germany rival Catholic and 
Lutheran leagues had existed since 1524, but collision between 
them had been deferred by the outbreak of the Peasants’ War. 
Having now nothing to fear from the peasants, many of the 
princes who had crushed them were not averse to exploiting 
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Lutheranism in their own interests. Foremost among those princes 
who hoped to do well out of the Reformation were John of 
Saxony, brother and successor of Frederick the Wise, and pro- 
tector and paymaster of Luther and Melanchthon; and Philip of 
Hesse, whose guns had mown down Franz von Sickingen in 1523 
and the peasants of Thuringia in 1525, but who was quite ready to 
turn them on his Catholic neighbours if it served his turn. 

In 1526 John, Philip and other Lutheran princes, profiting by 
the emperor’s absence in Spain, carried at the Diet of Speyer a 
decree making each prince ecclesiastically supreme in his own 
territory. The Lutheran princes and cities proceeded to act accord- 
ingly. John of Saxony allowed Luther to reform church services 
according to his taste. Philip of Hesse confiscated Church revenues 
and out of them in 1527 endowed a university at Marburg to 
rival that of Wittenberg. But in 1529, following a message from 
the emperor, the Diet went back on its decree and forbade further 
religious changes or any alienation of Church property. Further, 
it insisted on the toleration of the Mass in Lutheran territory, but 
refused it to Lutherans in Catholic territory. The result was the 
famous protest addressed by the Lutheran princes and cities to 
Ferdinand of Austria, the emperor’s representative, which de- 
clared the new decree invalid and earned for the whole party the 
nickname of ‘Protestant’. 

It was now evident that the Protestants were too weak to win 
the day in Germany unless they drew in new allies. By their own 
act they had lost the leadership of the German peasants. There re- 
mained the Swiss burghers. Philip of Hesse invited Luther, 
Zwingli and their chief supporters to his castle at Marburg to 
reach, if possible, a mutual understanding. Melanchthon accom- 
panied Luther, Oecolampadius Zwingli; and over fifty lesser 
lights attended the discussions. Melanchthon complained at the out- 
set that among the Swiss there were Anabaptists who denied the 
Trinity. Zwingli could not deny their existence, but said with 
some truth that he and his colleagues were not guilty of aiding 
and abetting them. The dispute then shifted to the question of the 
Lord’s Supper. Zwingli and Oecolampadius urged the rational 
view that the body and blood of Christ could not be materially 

resent in every place where Mass was said, and that the words, 
This is my body’, must be understood not literally of the con- 
secrated bread, but metaphorically of the fellowship of believers. 
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Luther pointed to the Gospel text and angrily repeated: ‘It is 
written—is, is, is.’ The meeting ended in failure, Luther saying 
sorrowfully to Zwingli: “You have another spirit.’ 

It was very true. Luther after the Peasants’ War was bent on 
saving as much Catholicism as he could consistently with his 
princely patrons being masters in their own houses. On no account 
must the common man, and especially the peasant, be encouraged 
to think for himself on the Mass or anything else. Zwingli on the 
other hand was trying to frame a rational religion for burghers 
and, so far as might be, for peasants. To this end he was ready to 
criticize anything that his burgher friends would let him criticize— 
Pope, Church, Mass, saint-worship, purgatory and even the 
doctrine of exclusive salvation; for unlike the Catholics and 
Lutherans, he insisted that pious pagans could be saved. The limits 
which he set to free inquiry were less theological than political. 
To Luther, therefore, to the end of his days Zwingli seemed a 
poisonous teacher and a false prophet. 


8. Stalemate in Germany and Switzerland 


The result was seen in 1530, when Charles V, having tempor- 
arily settled accounts with foreign powers, presided at the Diet 
of Augsburg. The split between Lutherans, Zwinglians and Ana- 
baptists led him to hope that he could now do what he had failed 
to do nine years before at Worms. 

The Lutheran princes and most of the cities signed and sub- 
mitted a document, the Confession of Augsburg, drafted by 
Melanchthon with the deliberate object of compromise with the 
Catholics, if compromise were possible. It stressed the fidelity of 
the Reformers to traditional Christianity, admitted the authority 
of General Councils, avoided the issue of transubstantiation, and 
insisted only on salvation by faith and the reform of abuses. Four 
southern towns—Strasbourg, Constance, Lindau and Mem- 
mingen—submitted a Zwinglian confession, but were hardly 
noticed. Charles commissioned twenty-one Catholic theologians 
—among them the veteran Eck—to confute the heretics and, this 
done to his satisfaction, carried an edict confirming the pains and 
penalties decreed at Worms and ordering the restoration of all 
confiscated Church property. The bid for compromise had failed. 

But the Catholics had overreached themselves. No man—least 
of all Charles with the Turks in his rear—was in a position to make 
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such magnates as Philip of Hesse restore what they had taken. In 
the winter of 1530 Philip, John of Saxony and the representatives 
of one or two cities met at Schmalkalden and formed a league, to 
which other cities soon adhered, for mutual defence against the 
Catholics. Stalemate followed in Germany; and the Swiss were 
left to fight out their battles alone. 

In 1531, provoked by the suppression by Ziirich of the abbey of 
St Gall, and profiting by the preoccupation of Bern, the chief ally 
of Ziirich, with affairs further west, the Catholic cantons marched 
on Ziirich and defeated the burghers at Kappel. Zwingli, who had 
resumed his old duties as army chaplain, was wounded and later 
finished off by the enemy. Ziirich was forced to dissolve its alli- 
ance with other Zwinglian cantons, to pay a heavy indemnity and 
thenceforth to refrain from interference with Catholics outside its 
borders. But the Catholic cantons had not the men or the money 
to press their victory home. The struggle in Switzerland, as in 
Germany, had led to a stalemate. 


9. Bern and Geneva 


Bern’s desertion of Ziirich was excusable. To the south-west 
the city of Geneva—a rich clothing centre—had long been trying 
to win independence from its bishop and from the duke of Savoy, 
who disputed with each other for the position of its feudal lord. 
The Genevese naturally turned for aid to their neighbours, the 
Swiss Confederation, and in 1526 made an alliance with Bern. In 
1530 a Bernese army helped to free Geneva from dependence on 
the duke of Savoy. 

Meanwhile Bern had given asylum to a French refugee, Guil- 
laume Farel, who vigorously propagated Reformed doctrine in 
the French-speaking districts of Vaud and Neuchatel. In 1532 he 
settled at Geneva and, with Bernese backing, threw himself into 
the struggle of the citizens against both bishop and duke. Farel’s 
preaching of the Reformation at Geneva was to prepare the way 
for Calvin, and for a new advance of the movement both in 
Switzerland and elsewhere in western Europe. 


CHAPTER III 


Spain, France and the Papacy 


I. Spain 
MENTION HAS BEEN made more than once of the rivalry among 
the feudal powers of Europe which prevented any concerted 
action against the Reformation. 

Of the great powers the most solidly Catholic was Spain. 
Spanish monarchs had won popularity by leading the national 
struggle against the Moors and could in a sense be described as 
more Catholic than the Pope. The Inquisition, as constituted under 
Ferdinand and Isabella and their successors, was far more a royal 
than a papal weapon. The sovereign had power to appoint or 
remove inquisitors; and the Pope, who depended on the Spanish 
king for support in Italy, was content to leave him in control. 

In Spain there was no effective opposition. After the conquest of 
Granada the Inquisition was used ruthlessly against Moslems and 
Jews who avoided the sentence of exile, pronounced on them as 
such, by professing Catholicism. As converts of dubious sincerity 
they remained under suspicion and were at any time liable to de- 
nunciation and arrest. Since it was the weapon of a national 
monarchy and directed against minorities of alien origin, the In- 
quisition was popular in Spain. To the nobles it was a check on 
enemies with whom they had lately been at war; to the peasants 
it was a curb on the city merchants, many of whom were con- 
verted Moslems or Jews. Hence, as we have seen, the Comuneros 
of Castile in 1520 did not dare to attack the Inquisition. When the 
Cortes of Aragon with the consent of Leo X tried to control its 
operations, Charles V refused to limit them in any way and in- 
sisted on Leo withdrawing his concession. After the suppression 
of the Comuneros the cities, though represented in the Cortes 
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and with some voice in taxation, gave no further trouble to the 
government, and even the makings of an opposition ceased to 
exist. 

Meanwhile Spanish oversea conquests had begun to pay 
dividends. In 1519 Hernan Cortes landed in Mexico, and by 1521 
had completely conquered the Aztecs, who were still in the 
Bronze Age and in no way equipped to meet his cavalry and 
artillery. Thenceforth the plunder of the New World—especially 
its gold, silver and precious stones—went to enrich the Spanish 
exchequer and to render the monarchy independent of middle- 
class support and uninterested in middle-class progress. As long as 
her monopoly in the New World and her command of the 
Netherlands remained intact, Spain was the wealthiest State in 
Christendom. No power had a stronger interest in the mainten- 
ance of social, political and religious order in Catholic Europe. 
But the revenue from America and the Netherlands went to 
finance incessant wars waged by the Spanish monarchy to 
dominate Europe, and in no way helped the economic develop- 
ment of Spain itself. Once these sources of income were lost, the 
cost of power-politics was to fall with crushing weight on the 
Spanish people and to reduce them to a misery and stagnation of 
which we have yet to see the end. 


2. France 


The situation in France was less simple. Politically France and 
Spain were opposed: they had fought each other for the spoils of 
Italy, off and on, for twenty years; and the election of Charles V 
as emperor had brought the quarrel to a head. But that did not 
make the French monarchy anti-Catholic. The French bourgeoisie, 
though growing richer and stronger, were not yet rich or strong 
enough to outweigh the clergy and nobles in the royal counsels. 
In fact between 1484 and 1560 the States-General were not con- 
vened at all; and the French peasants, who had never been repre- 
sented in that assembly, did not miss it. 

Francis I in the early years of his reign took a mild interest in 
Reformed doctrines as expounded by humanists like Jacques 
Lefevre; and the king’s sister, Marguerite de Valois, actively pro- 
tected them. But the king had won by the Concordat of 1516 as 
effective a control of the Church in France as Charles possessed in 
Spain, and had as little cause as he to quarrel with the Pope. In fact 
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the rivalry of the two monarchs led both to woo the Papacy and 
prevented either from doing anything, except under extreme pro- 
vocation, which might drive the Pope into the camp of the other. 
Accordingly in 1521, when Charles had Luther condemned by 
the Diet of Worms, Francis could do no less than have the writ- 
ings of Luther and Lefévre condemned by the Sorbonne. 

Thus, while in Germany and Switzerland war between the 
Catholic powers gave the Reformers time to spread their doc- 
trines, in France the necessity of conciliating the Pope led to their 
repression. After his condemnation by the Sorbonne Lefévre 
found refuge at Meaux, a small town on the Marne with a 
Franciscan friary, but living chiefly by woollen manufacture. 
There, under the protection of its bishop Guillaume Briconnet, 
Lefevre and his disciple Guillaume Farel organized what we 
should now call a study circle for the benefit of artisans of the 
town and peasants of the neighbouring villages. For these people 
Lefévre made in 1523 the first translation of the New Testament 
into French, with annotations stressing the Lutheran view of 
Scripture as the only test of doctrine and faith as the only way of 
salvation. The friars of Meaux noticed a drop in their congrega- 
tions and prosecuted Brigonnet, Lefévre and Farel before the 
Parlement (supreme court) of Paris. The Parlement fined Bricon- 
net and ordered him to deprive Lefévre and Farel of their licence 
to preach. The king and his sister protected Lefévre from further 
punishment; but Farel had to fly to Switzerland—with results 
already glanced at in the last chapter. 

Though their trained theologians were silenced or scattered, 
the artisan congregation at Meaux did not break up. A wool- 
carder, Jean Leclerc, took the lead and posted a denunciation of 
indulgences and of the Papacy on the door of the cathedral. He 
was arrested and brought before the bishop. Brigonnet, basely 
betraying those whom he had protected, sentenced Leclerc to be 
whipped through the city on three successive days, branded on 
the forehead and banished. His mother followed him with words 
of encouragement and at the branding cried: ‘Jesus Christ and his 
tokens for ever!’ * The persecutors dared not touch her. The faith- 
ful continued to meet secretly in houses, in vineyards, in woods, 
in caves. 


* Vive Jésus Christ et ses enseignes. Félice, History of the Protestants of France, 
book I, chap. IL. 
G 
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Leclerc found his way to Metz, an episcopal city of the Empire, 
and began preaching Lutheranism in the diocese. In 1524 he was 
arrested for smashing images of the saints and burnt over a slow 


fire. 


3. War between Spain and France 


Meanwhile, in the war which began in 1521 between Francis 
and Charles, the advantage from the beginning lay with Charles. 
He commanded a steady revenue from the Netherlands and the 
New World, he held strategic positions in Naples and the Nether- 
lands, and he had bribed Henry VIII—his uncle by marriage— 
with the prospect of recovering his ancestral possessions in France. 
The French king, as if ‘rattled’ by the odds against him, com- 
mitted every possible blunder. He carried the time-honoured 
policy of aggrandizing the crown at the expense of the nobility to 
the unseasonable length of alienating his best general, who was 
also the wealthiest feudal lord in France—his cousin Charles, 
duke of Bourbon—by seizing his estates. As a result Bourbon, 
who was no more patriotic than the average feudal prince of his 
day, deserted to the emperor, and in 1522 Spanish troops drove 
the French out of north Italy. 

France was now encircled with a vengeance. The Spaniards 
were on her southern, northern and eastern frontiers; Henry 
threatened her across the Channel; and she might have been in- 
vaded on all sides but for the attitude in 1523 of the English House 
of Commons. Not even Wolsey could browbeat them into 
voting more than half the money needed to re-start the Hundred 
Years War. The English middle class, for reasons which will 
appear later, were relatively strong compared with those of 
France, Spain or Germany. Their strength was to prove a decisive 
factor in the further progress of the Reformation. 

Placation of the Pope failed to bring victory to French arms. 
To hold Francis to his Catholic policy Clement VII made an 
alliance with him, but the Medici Pope was too careful of his own 
interests to translate it from paper into action. In 1525 the em- 
peror’s Spanish and German troops utterly defeated the French 
at Pavia and took Francis prisoner. As Francis was out of action, 
Clement transferred his alliance to the emperor. 

In 1526 Francis purchased his freedom by the humiliating 
treaty of Madrid, which ceded Burgundy to Charles. But Charles 
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now had new anxieties to face. The Turks crossed the Danube, 
ended the miserable kingdom of Hungary on the field of Mohdcs 
and. were thenceforward a chronic threat to the Hapsburg lands. 
Francis took advantage of the situation to repudiate the treaty of 
Madrid and to ally himself with the Sultan, while Clement 
profited by the peril of Christendom to form a ‘Holy League’ with 
the French to throw the Spaniards out of Italy. 

This was straining the Catholic faith even of Spaniards a little 
too far. Charles had in Italy a Spanish army commanded by the 
exiled Bourbon. The troops were unpaid and mutinous. In 1527 
they were reinforced by a body of German mercenaries, mostly 
Lutherans. Bourbon decided to pay his men in Rome. For once 
Catholics and Lutherans joined aes to show a Pope, who had 
earned the contempt of both, exactly what they thought of his 
Medici tricks. Thirty thousand strong, they marched on Rome, 
stormed its walls (with the loss of Bourbon) and sacked it as it 
had never been sacked since the days of the Goths and Vandals.* 
Clement fled from their fury to the castle of St Angelo. One result 
of the sack of Rome was an uprising of the people of Florence, 
who expelled the Medici and restored the republic of Savonarola. 

After an imprisonment of seven months, Clement was liberated 
on paying a handsome indemnity to the emperor and promising 
to convene a General Council on the Lutheran question. Peace was 
not finally made between Pope and emperor until 1529, when by 
the treaty of Barcelona Charles undertook to support Medici 
interests in Italy, especially in Florence, and exacted from the Pope 
a promise to support his interests elsewhere. This applied particu- 
larly to England, where the matrimonial affairs of Henry VII 
had become an imperial anxiety. Francis accepted defeat and by 
the treaty of Cambrai abandoned Italy to Spain. 

The last act in this sordid drama of power-politics was the sup- 
pression of the Florentine republic. The citizens under Francesco 
Carducci made a desperate defence and stood a siege of ten 
months; but Pope and emperor together were too strong for 
them, and they were weakened by the treachery of the rich, who 
supported the Medici and sabotaged operations. The Florentine 


* Benvenuto Cellini, goldsmith and gangster, claims in his autobiography that 
he shot Bourbon dead, and that the Pope was so pleased that he gave him on the 
spot a plenary indulgence for any murders which he had committed or might 
commit in future. This is probably a lie, but it shows the sort of story that could 
go down about contemporary Popes. 
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soldier, Francesco Ferruccio, did brilliant service and proposed to 
strike directly at the Pope by a march on Rome, but was over- 
ruled. In 1530 he was defeated, captured and put to death. 
Florence surrendered to famine; Pope Clement had Carducci 
hanged; and the Medici were restored as Spanish puppets. 

The war left Spain the strongest power in Europe. Like the 
French monarchy two centuries earlier, the Spanish monarchy 
had put the Papacy in its pocket; and Spain’s strategic control 
of Italy ensured that it should stay there. 

But the war also demonstrated the wholly secular motives 
which determined the policy of the Catholic powers, and the im- 
possibility of joint action against the Reformation. French 
Catholicism had not prevented Francis I from allying himself 
with the enemies of Christendom. Spanish Catholicism had not 
prevented a Spanish army from sacking Rome, nor Charles V 
from imprisoning and coercing the Vicar of Christ. And it was 
soon seen that Henry VIII, when his dynastic interests were con- 
cerned, could go further than his rivals in trampling and despoil- 
ing the ‘one, holy, Catholic and Apostolic Church’. 





CHAPTER IV 


England Breaks with Rome 


1. England under the Early Tudors 


At THE END of the fifteenth century England differed from 
France and Spain in two important respects. The first was a 
greater concentration of feudal power in the hands of the king. 
The second, partly a cause and partly an effect of this, was the 
relative strength of the middle class. 

We have esc seen how the crisis of feudalism in the four- 
teenth century led to the prolongation of the Hundred Years’ War 
between England and France, in which feudal lords who could 
not exact from their tenants the same services or dues as before 
tried to recoup themselves at one another’s expense. In the fif- 
teenth century the attempt of the English nobility to expand at the 
cost of the French ended in their expulsion from France with the 
sole exception of the town of Calais. No longer able to plunder 
the French, they plundered one another under colour of support- 
ing Lancastrian or Yorkist claimants to the crown, and in the Wars 
of the Roses liquidated one another to such purpose that in the first 
Parliament of Henry VII the number of temporal peers had sunk 
to twenty-nine. The peerage was partly replenished by restoring 
the titles and lands of lords attainted by the Yorkists; but estates had 
changed hands so rapidly that restoration was very incomplete. 
The net result was to concentrate power in the hands of the Tudor 
monarchy, solidly backed as it was by the mass of the gentry and 
the middle class. Under the Tudors the House of Lords became an 
advisory committee of large landowners and court officials, selected 
for their loyalty to the reigning house and liable to instant disgrace 
and death if they played false. No noble house in England could 
have played such a part as the Guises were later to play in France. 
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Political development in England was thus the exact opposite 
of that in Germany. In Germany the fifteenth century ended with 
the emperor impotent, the greater nobility all but omnipotent, 
the lesser nobility decaying, and the burghers unable to take an 
independent line. In England it ended with an enfeebled peerage 
and a king in appearance omnipotent, but in the last resort de- 
pendent on the merchants and country gentlemen (two classes 
increasingly interlocked) who sat together in the House of 
Commons and supplied him with the sinews of war. 

The rise of the English middle class was due pre-eminently to 
the wool and cloth trade. Until the thirteenth century English 
wool had been exported for manufacture to the Continent— 
chiefly to Flanders—and its export had been almost entirely in the 
hands of foreign merchants. But from the fourteenth century on- 
ward English merchants began to trade in their own ships, and 
Parliament to pass protective acts in their favour. By the fifteenth 
century the wool-merchants or clothiers of Norwich and other 
towns, instead of selling wool to master-craftsmen to be spun and 
woven into cloth under guild regulations, were giving it out to 
peasants to be worked up in their homes and exporting much of 
the product—thus helping the seaports of London and Bristol to 
draw level with the mercantile cities of the Continent. Asa result 
the prosperity of old corporate towns was slowly sapped by the 
competition of unregulated domestic industry in new centres 
which had lately been but villages. 

To profit fully by this development the clothiers needed, firstly, 
increasing supplies of wool, and secondly, a strong government 
which would tame the feudal nobility, keep the masses in their 
place and legislate in favour of English trade. The effect of the 
Wars of the Roses was to satisfy both needs. The wholesale at- 
tainder of the feudal nobility by one side or the other accelerated 
the sale or rental of (edad saopeey to lesser gentry and mer- 
chants who were less interested in making war than in making 
money, and who to supply the wool trade converted large tracts 
of arable land into pasture—men, for instance, like John Tame, a 
master-clothier of Cirencester, who as early as 1480 rented great 
tracts of land at Fairford to pasture sheep and grow wool for his 
hands to work into cloth. At the same time the Wars of the Roses 
resulted in a strong monarchy which served the interests of the 
gentry and middle class by clipping the claws of the nobles and 


en 
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encouraging English manufacture and shipping. So long as the 
Tudors continued in this course, the gentry and middle class were 
not disposed to be pedantic constitutionalists. 

That the example of the new moneyed landowners was fol- 
lowed by the older nobility—at least in the south and east of 
England, where the wool trade was most developed—we know 
from Sir Thomas More’s Utopia, published in 1516. More was a 
citizen of London by birth and a lawyer by profession, had come 
under the influence of the humanists, especially of Erasmus, and 
was already high in the service of Henry VIII. All the more re- 
markable is his outspoken denunciation of the high and mighty 
of his time—albeit written in Latin and never intended for the 
vulgar eye. In a famous passage he pillories the ‘noblemen and 
gentlemen, yea and some holy abbots also’, who ‘ 


leave no land for the plough, but enclose all for pasture, pull down 
houses and destroy townships, leaving the church belike to sty their 
swine. 


The evicted peasants 


steal, and then justly, pardie, be hanged, or else go about begging. And 
yet then also they be cast in prison as vagabonds because they go about 
and work not, whom no man will set a work, though they never so 


willingly proffer themselves thereto. 


More is recording the growth of a class unknown to feudalism 
—the reserve army of industry, landless, moneyless, with nothing 
to sell but their labour power, without whom modern capitalism 
could never have arisen. Already in some districts of the south of 
England master-clothiers were profiting by the evictions to 
assemble many workers under one roof and organize a division 
of labour, thus turning their money into industrial capital. 

But though the English middle class were advancing by leaps 
and bounds in wealth and technique, they were not yet the ruling 
class. Feudalism lived on, with the pi that the ad 
power once exercised directly by the feudal lords as a class was 
now wielded on their behalf by the king and his council, who 
had perforce to pay some regard to other classes. To Tudor rulers, 
as to their contemporaries in France and Spain, the nation was a 
landed estate with the king as proprietor and with his greatness 
as its principal end. Hence the Tudor State was often at cross 
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purposes with its normal supporters, the rising middle class. To the 
gentry, old or new, enclosures were a way of amassing wealth, 
but to Tudor governments they were an evil, since they depopu- 
lated the countryside and robbed the king of man-power in time 
of war. From time to time Tudor Parliaments passed acts against 
enclosure; but the ruling class were themselves too widely in- 
volved in it for prohibitions to have any effect. And as the king’s 
greatness depended ultimately on the wealth of his subjects, and 
the middle class were daily growing richer relatively to other 
classes, they were bound in time to disrupt the feudal super- 
structure. But the time was not yet. 


2. Opposition to the Church 


Until the middle of the reign of Henry VIII the greatest of 
feudal landowners, the Catholic Church, held her own in England. 
Despite the resentment felt here, as elsewhere, by the educated 
laity and by the middle class, great and small, at her multifarious 
exactions, her alliance with the State was still unbroken; and few 
in England, or in any other country where that alliance held, were 
ready to risk the stake by openly attacking the clergy. The Lol- 
lards, driven underground a century before by the persecution of 
Henry IV and V, continued to carry on surreptitious propaganda 
in London, their old stronghold, and elsewhere. Now and then 
tradesmen or artisans were denounced to the bishop for denying 
transubstantiation, disparaging saint-worship, images and pil- 
gtimages, or the like. Usually they anual their heresies, did 
penance and under threats denounced others. More rarely they 
stood firm, and were handed over to the secular arm and burnt. 

But for one declared heretic there were a thousand who said 
nothing and thought the more. In 1514 Richard FitzJames, bishop 
of London, described his city to Thomas Wolsey as ‘so malici- 
ously set in favour of heretical pravity’ that no cleric, in his 
opinion, should be tried by a London jury.* For the present this 
mass of anti-clericalism was cowed by the government and the 
bishops. In 1521, the year of the Diet of Worms, Henry VIII, like 
Francis I, had Luther’s writings burnt by the common hangman, 
and himself entered the lists against Luther in his Defence of the 
Seven Sacraments, which earned him from Pope Leo the title of 
Defender of the Faith. Repression was so far successful that 

* Hall’s Chronicle, 6 Henry VII. 
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William Tyndale found no facilities in England for translating the 
New Testament from Greek into English, and had to go abroad 
to do so. His translation, financed by London merchants and pro- 
duced in 1526 at Worms, was smuggled into England illicitly 
and read by artisan sectaries at the risk of stake and faggot. 

The discontent of the gentry and middle class found vent in 
other ways—particularly, as we have seen, in Parliamentary 
opposition to the heavy war taxation imposed in 1523 by Wolsey. 
That churchman, who from a small tradesman’s son had risen to 
be archbishop of York, bishop of three other sees which he never 
visited, chancellor, cardinal and papal legate, was an incarnation 
of everything which had brought the Catholic hierarchy into 
hatred and contempt. In 1525 the discontent of the masses showed 
itself forcibly in Norfolk and Suffolk, when thousands of artisans, 
thrown out of work by taxation of the clothing industry, took up 
arms and, their neighbours refusing to fight against them, success- 
fully forced a remission of the tax. 


3. Henry VIII Breaks with Rome 


The upshot was that when Henry broke with the Pope, prac- 
tically the whole of the south and east of England—the richest and 
most populous part of the country—was with him. 

Henry’s Catholicism, like that of Francis I, Charles V and every 
other Catholic prince, was always conditioned by his secular in- 
terests. On his accession in 1509 he had married under a papal dis- 
pensation Catherine of Aragon, a younger daughter of Ferdinand 
and Isabella, and widow of his elder brother Arthur, who had 
died in 1502. The marriage, like most royal marriages before and 
since, was political. Its object was to cement the alliance of Spain 
and England against France; and it did not prevent Henry from 
keeping the usual ration of royal mistresses. But it failed to provide 
him with a male heir: all his six children by Catherine, except 
their daughter Mary, died in infancy.* The Spanish alliance, too, 
failed to yield the expected dividends. England was throughout a 
junior partner; and after Pavia and the sack of Rome Spain, with 
France defeated and the Pope in her pocket, was no longer an 
ally, but a menace. 

In 1527 Henry brought a suit for the annulment of his marriage 

* A simple explanation is that Henry was syphilitic. Of his surviving children 
Edward died young, Mary bore no child, and Elizabeth knew better than to marry. 
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with Catherine on the ostensible ground of her previous marriage 
to his brother and of a flaw in the papal dispensation which had 
allowed their union. Annulments—divorces in all but name— 
have been granted to Catholics of high rank before and since that 
day for less reason than that; and Henry would have obtained one 
if Clement VII had not been at the mercy of Charles V. Clement 
was in a dilemma: he did not want to lose England, but neither 
did he want another Spanish army in Rome. In 1528, with his 
usual Medici duplicity, he commissioned cardinals Wolsey and 
Campeggio to try the case in England, but secretly instructed 
Campeggio to play for time. In 1529, following his promise to 
Charles at Barcelona, he transferred the case to Rome. 

Henry decided that if Charles had the Pope in his keeping, he 
would go one better and be his own Pope. He flung Wolsey 
aside and gave the chancellorship to More, whom as a man of the 
new learning he expected to second the new policy. Wolsey died 
a year later just in time to escape trial for treason. 

Meanwhile Henry called a Parliament and let the Commons 
loose on the Church. There was no enthusiasm for the royal 
divorce: Catherine was popular, and her supplanter, Anne 
Boleyn, a gold-digging adventuress. But the knowledge that 
Henry intended to break with Rome released the pent-up forces 
of revolt which ever since Wycliffe’s day had waited for this time 
of reckoning. Landowners who envied the enormous territorial 
wealth of the monastic orders, merchants who objected to their 
competition in the wool trade, reformers who disapproved of 
pluralist and non-resident clergy, plain laymen who resented the 
dues paid to bishops for probate of wills, and the mortuaries or 
customary offerings paid to priests out of the estates of dead 
parishioners—all felt that their day had come. The south and 
east of England were as anti-clerical as Germany. “All the people 
here hate the priests’, wrote the Spanish ambassador, Eustace 
Chapuys, to his master Charles. 

In its first session the Reformation Parliament passed acts limit- 
ing mortuaries, probate dues and other clerical exactions. As in 
the days of the early Lollards, so now the driving force of the 
movement came from the smaller landlords and the middle class, 
represented in the House of Commons. The only opposition 
came from the House of Lords, in which bishops and abbots at 
that time commanded a majority. The exclamation of John 
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Fisher, bishop of Rochester—‘Now with the Commons is nothing 
but “Down with the Church”; and all this, meseemeth, is for lack 
of faith only’—tells us more of the material basis of Catholicism 
than a hundred Protestant tracts. The Commons made sure of 
Henry’s support by remitting his debts to the city of London. In 
return he forced their bills through the House of Lords. 

In 1531 Henry struck at the whole body of the clergy by de- 
claring that they had violated the Statute of Praemunire * by 
recognizing Wolsey as papal legate. To buy their pardon they 
paid the king £118,000 and acknowledged him, ‘so far as the law 
of Christ allowed’, to be supreme head of the English Church. 
In 1532 the Commons embodied the royal supremacy in a bill, 
but the ecclesiastical majority in the Lords rejected it. They 
passed, however, an act enabling the king at his discretion to stop 
the payment of annates to Rome. More, who had turned re- 
actionary in middle age, resigned the chancellorship rather than 
follow Henry further in his anti-papal measures. 

Further measures were in fact suspended until Henry had given 
legal form to his divorce. Late in 1532 a vacancy in the see of 
Canterbury gave him an opportunity. A Cambridge cleric, 
Thomas Cranmer, whom Henry had already employed in negotia- 
tion with the Lutheran princes of Germany, and who had leant to 
the new doctrines so far as to take a wife at Nuremberg, was 
thrust into the archbishopric for no other purpose than to put 
through ‘the king’s matter’. So anxious was Clement not to lose 
his income from England that he actually assented to the con- 
secration of aman whom he must have known to be married and 
must have suspected to be a heretic. It was the last time Clement 
was given a chance to assent to, or dissent from, anything in Eng- 
land. In 1533 Cranmer was consecrated and annulled Henry’s 
marriage. At the same time appeals to Rome were prohibited. 
Clement thereupon pronounced Catherine’s marriage valid and 
excommunicated Henry and his advisers. It was to no purpose; 
for Charles, the only Continental ruler interested in the matter, 
was in no position to launch a crusade against England. In 1534 
payments to Rome were finally stopped; the Act of Supremacy 


* This statute, passed in 1353, forbade, on pain of imprisonment and forfeiture 
of property, appeals from the king’s courts to any foreign court. At that time the 
Pope was at Avignon and a French puppet, and the reasons for limiting his juris- 
dictian in England were obvious. 
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transferred papal jurisdiction in England, including the appoint- 
ment of bites to the king; and another act declared it high 
treason to deny the royal supremacy or to call the king a ‘heretic, 
schismatic, tyrant, infidel or usurper’. Before the acts were passed, 
Clement VII, one of the most futile Popes who ever reigned in 
Rome, had quitted this world. 

In all this the motives of king and Parliament were purely 
secular. Except in the matter of papal supremacy there was no 
alteration of Catholic doctrine or practice. Among the lower 
middle class Lutheran, Zwinglian and even Anabaptist propa- 
ganda was active: we read of preachers who taught ‘that priests 
had no more authority to minister sacraments than Jaymen, that 
God never gave grace to any great or rich man, that all things 
ought to be in common’, and so forth.* But Henry still called 
himself a Catholic and burnt such people when he could catch 
them; and his faithful Commons cared nothing for dogma so long 
as they could lay hands on the wealth of the Church. Both they 
and he were determined that the Reformation should halt at a 
point convenient to themselves. Neither had any intention of 
encouraging common folk to call their betters in question or 
allowing the movement to develop into a popular revolution. 

The same Parliament which ended papal jurisdiction in England 
took savage measures against peasants who had been driven to 
vagrancy by the conversion of tillage into pasture. By an act of 
1$30 the old and impotent poor were given licences to beg, but 
able-bodied vagrants were whipped at the cart’s tail ‘until the 
blood streamed from their bodies’, and sent back to their villages 
‘to put themselves to labour’—if they could find it. More, who 
was then still chancellor, was too busy harrying heretics to oppose 
such un-Utopian legislation. 


4. Dissolution of the Monasteries 


The break with Rome being now complete, Henry proceeded 
to the most momentous step of his reign. He found a brilliant 
assistant in Thomas Siorncls the first Englishman of the middle 
class to rise to power in the State otherwise than through the 
Church. 

Much has been written of Cromwell’s ruthlessness and lack of 
scruple. In reality he was no more ruthless than the average Tudor 

* Strype, Ecclesiastical Memorials, book I, chap. XXXIV. 
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statesman, and perhaps rather more honest. The son of a Putney 
brewer, he had spent his youth in soldiering and trade, made 
large sums by money-lending, entered Parliament, attracted the 
notice of Wolsey and assisted him with confidential advice. That 
did not prevent him in 1523 from joining the opposition to 
Wolsey’s war policy. Nor did the fall of Wolsey in 1529 prevent 
Cromwell from opposing his attainder. Henry saw that a man of 
his ability and independence was worth winning, employed him 
in various offices and in 1534 made him secretary and master of 
the rolls. Thenceforth Cromwell sought by speeding up the 
Reformation to serve Henry, and through Henry, himself and 
the class from which he had sprung. 

To intimidate opponents of the new policy an example was 
made of their leaders. In 1535 the prior and several monks of the 
London Carthusians (a small order, but the only one to make any 
corporate resistance to Henry) were hanged, drawn and quartered 
at Tyburn for refusing the oath of supremacy, and the monastery 
forfeited to the crown. For the same offence Fisher and More 
were beheaded on Tower Hill. 

" The way was now clear for a general attack on the religious 
orders. Their possessions were vast; their laxity and corruption 
had been a byword since the age of Wycliffe and Chaucer; their 
ignorance and bigotry had long been the butt of the men of the 
new learning. For their vices we have no need to go to Protestant 
sources: Catholic witnesses right through the Middle Ages, down 
to Henry’s cousin and enemy, Reginald Pole, are enough.* If 
some of their superfluity went in relief of destitution, that was not 
a consideration that weighed with Henry or Cromwell; and it 
could be argued that indiscriminate charity encouraged vagrancy. 
Roving commissioners were sent to look for scandals in the 
monasteries and had no difficulty in finding them. In 1536 the 
Reformation Parliament in its last session dissolved the smaller 
houses and confiscated their property. The greater were left until 
1539. Monastic treasuries were sacked, images smashed and burnt, 
telics exposed to public contempt. The inmates were not thrown 
destitute on the world, but, provided they accepted the royal 
supremacy, were awarded life pensions; and monks could serve 
parishes. But though we need not be sorry for the monks, the 


* G. G. Coulton’s Five Centuries of Religion gives enough evidence to satisfy any 
candid inquirer. 
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people derived no benefit from their expropriation, and the poor 
were cut off from easy relief. 

Part of the proceeds were spent on national defence, especially 
on the navy. Abbey lands were given away to courtiers or sold 
cheap to rich buyers. Thus a new nobility was created with a 
vested interest in the Reformation. John Russell, the grandson of a 
Weymouth wine-merchant; William Cavendish, one of Crom- 
well’s commissioners; William Paget, a citizen of London who 
rose high in the king’s service; Richard Cecil, the son of a Welsh 
yeoman who had entered Parliament and made his way at court— 
these and many like them bought or were given fat abbey lands 
and founded ‘Reformation families’. A rich clothier named Stump 
bought Malmesbury abbey and filled it with looms for woollen 
manufacture. In the words of Engels, Henry VIII ‘created fresh 
bourgeois landlords by wholesale’.* 

In 1536, in the interest of these new landowners, a number of 
Catholic holidays were abolished, ‘and specially such as fell in the 
harvest time, the keeping of which was much to the hindrance of 
the gathering in of corn, hay, fruit, and other suchlike necessary 
and profitable commodities’.t And as if the act of 1530 against 
able-bodied vagrants were not enough, Parliament now enacted 
that ‘valiant beggars’ should for a first offence be whipped, for a 
second have half their right ears sliced off and for a third be 
hanged. The misery of the expropriated peasants is sufficiently 
indicated by the enormous number of persons said to have been 
hanged for theft in Henry’s reign. 

The dissolution of the monasteries suited down to the ground 
the new moneyed landlords of southern and eastern England. But 
in the north the middle class were weak: such towns as Man- 
chester and Sheffield were still small and dependent on their feudal 
lords. The thinly populated moors and dales were dominated by 
great families who preferred an abbot to a city merchant as 
neighbour. The masses, too, were alienated by enclosures, by the 
cruel labour legislation of Henry’s Parliament and by the loss of 
the monastery dole. In 1536, after the dissolution of the smaller 
monasteries, an insurrection broke out in Lincolnshire, followed 
by a more formidable uprising in Yorkshire under Robert Aske, 


* Socialism, Utopian and Scientific: Introduction. 
t Hall’s Chronicle, 28 Henry VII. ‘Harvest time’ covered July, August and 
September. 
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a local landowner, supported by some of the northern lords. This 
rebellion, known as the ‘Pilgrimage of Grace’, aimed at the restora- 
tion of the abbeys, the dismissal of such councillors as Cromwell 
and the replacement of the old nobility in power. The rebels had 
cannon; and the whole country north of the Humber was soon in 
their hands. But there was no solidarity between the feudal lords 
who led the rising and the peasants who followed them; and the 
monks on whose behalf they rose were as afraid of the peasants as 
of the king’s men and with some exceptions refused their aid. 
Henry on the other hand had solidly behind him the gentry and 
middle class of the south. He made a show of concession by 
promising to hold a freely elected Parliament in the north. Having 
thus weakened the movement, he withdrew his promise, arrested, 
tried and executed Aske, and wreaked a bloody revenge on his 
pene followers. The immediate effect of the rising was to 

asten the doom of the greater monasteries and still further to 
enrich Henry’s supporters in the south. 


5. The English Bible 


After the break with Rome Henry was in a strange and ulti- 
mately untenable position—neither Catholic, since he had broken 
with the Catholic Church and confiscated its property; nor 
Protestant, since he still defended with fire and faggot the deers 
of the Church he had despoiled. 

Cromwell planned to strengthen Henry's position by allying 
him with the Lutheran princes and cities of Germany and making 
him the head of a Protestant league in Europe. A Protestant policy 
abroad demanded a corresponding policy at home and propa- 
ganda to popularize it. For the masses the best Protestant propa- 
ganda was the open Bible. . 

Despite repression, edition after edition of Tyndale’s New 
Testament had been produced abroad and smuggled into England 
to furnish ammunition to artisan heretics in London and the 
eastern counties. In 1534, after the break with Rome, the clergy 
at the instance of Cranmer petitioned the king to authorize an 
English version of the Scriptures. In 1535 Tyndale was arrested 
at Antwerp by the officers of Charles V, and in 1536, notwith- 
standing Cromwell’s intervention on his behalf, was strangled and 
burnt at Brussels. But meanwhile his New Testament had been 


published in London by the king’s printer. The ban was lifted. 
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Simultaneously a protégé of Cromwell, like Luther an ex- 
Augustinian friar, Miles Coverdale, had been engaged on a trans- 
lation of the whole Bible, based partly on Tyndale’s work, partly 
on Luther’s and other German versions, and partly on the Latin 
Vulgate. This was printed in 1535 at Ziirich and dedicated to 
Henry. In 1537 it was reprinted in London ‘with the king’s most 
gracious licence’. In the existing ferment of ideas London printers 
found Bibles a profitable enterprise. Rival editions poured from 
the press, until in 1539 a revised version produced by Coverdale 
and known as the ‘Great Bible’ was ordered to be placed in all 
churches. This was to provide the basis of all English versions 
subsequently authorized. The Protestants of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and after them the Puritans of the seventeenth, had the 
weapon they wanted. 


6. Arrest of the English Reformation 


But Henry refused to fill the part of Protestant king for which 
Cromwell had cast him. Charles V could not attack England with 
the French on his flank and the Turks in his rear; and in the 
absence of that danger Henry had no reason to ally himself with 
the Lutherans. On the contrary, he had every reason to avoid 
action which might provoke a Catholic alliance against him. 
Moreover, Protestantism had as yet struck no roots in England 
outside London and the south-east, and even there it was confined 
to the middle and lower classes. Despite Cromwell's efforts, the 
Parliament elected in 1539 was Catholic and showed its orthodoxy 
by passing the Statute of Six Articles, which made denial of tran- 
substantiation and other Catholic doctrines punishable by the 
stake. 

It was the death-knell of Cromwell. He further sealed his own 
fate by an untimely intervention in Henry’s matrimonial affairs. 
The king had been two years a widower—Anne Boleyn having 
been beheaded on probably well-founded charges of adultery,* 
and Jane Seymour having died in childbed. Cromwell tried to 
manoeuvre Henry into a Lutheran alliance by marriage with 
Anne of Cleves, whereupon in 1540 Henry threw him to the 
wolves. Parliament rushed through an act of attainder; and he 


paid for his mistake with his head. 


* The most convincing argument against Anne is that her daughter Elizabeth, 
during her whole reign, did nothing to vindicate her memory. 
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Henry’s Reformation was at an end. For the rest of his reign, 
with grim impartiality, Protestants who denied transubstantiation 
were burnt as heretics, and Catholics who denied the royal 
supremacy were hanged, drawn and quartered as traitors. It was 
too late to withdraw the Bible from the churches; but a royal 
proclamation of 1539 forbade any but the clergy to expound it, 
and an act of Parliament of 1543 forbade ‘artificers, apprentices, 
journeymen, serving-men’, or women not of gentle bad on 
pain of fine and imprisonment, to read the Bible at all. 

All this mattered little to the rich men whom Henry had 
gorged with the wealth of the monasteries. They were content to 
let him have his way in religion and punish as he pleased anyone 
who chose to risk his skin for a point of doctrine. Henry would 
not live for ever; and then would come the time for more refor- 
mation and more plunder. And for humbler people who had 
heard or read the Bible in their native tongue there could be no 
return to the blind obedience of the past. Henry and his Parlia- 
ment had opened a door to revolution wider than they willed or 


knew. 

















CHAPTER V 


The Reformation in Scandinavia 


1. Scandinavia before the Reformation 


THE SALIENT CHARACTERISTIC of northern Europe in the 
later Middle Ages was its poverty and slow economic develop- 
ment. While in central and southern Europe wealthy feudal lords, 
of whom the wealthiest were the Catholic hierarchy, were con- 
fronted by a middle class enriched by trade and either useful as 
allies or dangerous as enemies, in Scandinavia no wealthy middle 
class had yet arisen. Medieval kings had allied themselves with the 
Church and endowed it lavishly with land in order to consolidate 
their kingdoms, but in doing so they had kept their people poor 
and ultimately deprived themselves of revenite. Such Scandi- 
navian trade as existed (chiefly in timber and in copper and iron 
ore) was in the hands of German merchants of the Hanse towns— 
above all, of Liibeck. As a result, Scandinavian politics were a cut- 
throat competition among feudal rulers to secure what wealth 
was going. 

Denmark, the nearest of the Scandinavian countries to Ger- 
many, was the richest and most populous. Its population 
was double that of Sweden and Norway together. But most 
of its land was held either by the Church or by nobles whose 
interests were interlocked with those of the Church, since they 
monopolized the higher offices in it. A Diet composed of nobles 
and clergy elected the king. The Danish peasantry had been re- 
duced during the Middle Ages from freedom to a state of abject 
serfdom. 

In Sweden and Norway poverty and sparse population kept 
the feudal class comparatively weak, and the peasantry had won 
their freedom. But in 1397, at the Union of Kalmar, the clergy 
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and upper nobility had in their own interest put Sweden and 
Norway under the Danish crown. The Norwegians, reduced in 
numbers since the Black Death, were too poor and weak to resist. 
But the Swedish lesser nobility and peasantry thenceforth joined 
forces against the Danish rulers who had been called in to keep 
them down. 


2. The Swedish Reformation 


Over a century of struggle passed with varying fortunes. Then 
in 1520, while Luther was raising the Germans against the Pope, 
Christian II of Denmark, backed by a papal bull, invaded Sweden, 
drove the peasant army into the mountains, besieged and took 
Stockholm, and in collaboration with the archbishop of Upsala, 
Gustavus Trolle, beheaded or drowned eighty-two leaders of the 
resistance on the ground that by opposing a papal bull they were 
guilty of heresy. 

So far there had been no desire for doctrinal innovation in 
Scandinavia. The peasantry were Catholic by tradition—diluting 
their religion, like most peasantries, with rites and myths dating 
back to pre-Christian barbarism. But from now on the national 
cause ot Sweden was linked up with the Reformation. The 
peasantry found a leaderin Gustavus Vasa, a young noble who 
had escaped from captivity in Denmark with a price on his head. 
After a successful rebellion backed by the Liibeck merchants— 
who wanted Denmark weak—in 1523 Vasa was crowned king of 
Sweden. The Danish nobles punished Christian’s ill luck by driv- 
ing him into exile. 

The Swedes had. to rebuild their State practically from zero. 
The south was still held by the Danes; trade was monopolized by 
Liibeck; and two-thirds of the land belonged to the Church, 
whose revenue far exceeded that of the crown. Gustavus Vasa no 
more wanted doctrinal innovations than did his peasant followers; 
but the hierarchy left hini no choice. One of his first acts was to 
depose and banish Trolle, the archbishop responsible for the 
Stockholm massacre. The Pope ordered his immediate reinstate- 
ment. This gave Gustavus a pretext for measures which in any 
case his empty treasury made imperative. 

He took into his counsels Olavus Petri, a Carmelite friar who 
had studied at Wittenberg and who told him that the Pope was 
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Antichrist; and Laurentius Andreae, translator of the New Testa- 
ment into Swedish, who told him how “Dr Martin had clipped 
the wings of the Pope, the cardinals and the big bishops’—all of 
which Gustavus was very glad to hear. He began in 1526 by dis- 
solving the monastery of Gripsholm near Stockholm, and in- 
ducing the Diet to appropriate two-thirds of the Church tithes to 
pay the national debt. This was too much for some of his peasant 
supporters. Two bishops headed a revolt in Dalecarlia, the dis- 
trict where Gustavus fad hidden when on the run from the 
Danes. Early in 1527 he quelled the rising, left the rank and file 
unpunished and hanged the two bishops. 

Having thus shown that he knew his friends from his foes, 
Gustavus convened a Diet at Vesteras in which for the first time 
not only clergy and nobles, but burghers and peasants were repre- 
sented, and put it to them that expropriation of Church lands was 
vital to Sweden. He threatened to abdicate unless the Diet settled 
the matter to his satisfaction. The burghers and peasants, now 
with him to a man, threatened to take things into their own 
hands if the king were not supported. As a result the nobles 
abandoned the clergy, and the Diet voted the transfer of all 
Church property to the crown and the severance of the Swedish 
Church from Rome. The nobles were allowed, as the price of 
their support, to resume possession of lands given by them to the 
Church within living memory. The rest provided revenue for the 
new Swedish State and helped to build a fleet to free it from the 
economic tutelage of Liibeck. 

To avoid unnecessary trouble with the peasants who had ‘set 
King Gus in the high seat’, no sudden change was made in church 
ritual or doctrine; but Lutheran preaching was permitted and 
protected, Lutherans were promoted in episcopal vacancies and 
by 1531 the Swedish Church was Lutheran in all but name. 


3. The Danish Reformation 


In Denmark there was no free peasantry to turn the scale 
against the hierarchy. The government was completely in the 
hands of the nobles and clergy. But Denmark was too near Ger- 
many to be uninfluenced by Lutheranism. Danish towns had con- 
stant dealings with Liibeck and other members of the Hanseatic 
League. The reigning house of Oldenburg was German and held 
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Holstein as a German fief. Young Danes regularly attended 
German universities, including Wittenberg, and returned as 
Lutheran converts. 

Christian I, like other European rulers of his day, had used the 
Papacy for a political purpose; but the disastrous end of his 
Swedish adventure proved that the Papacy cost the Danish crown 
more than it was worth. His uncle and successor, Frederick of 
Holstein, cautiously prepared for a break with Rome. 

In 1525 the burghers of Viborg in Jutland took matters into 
their own hands and expelled their bishop. A Franciscan friar, 
Hans Tausen, who had studied at Wittenberg, abandoned his 
order and preached Lutheranism to the people, who forced the 
Franciscans to allow him the use of their church and successfully 
resisted the bishop’s men sent to arrest him. The king gave the 
movement its head and in 1526 made Tausen one of his chaplains. 
In 1527 the seaport of Malmé on the east side of the Sound, then 
held by Denmark, followed the example of Viborg and declared 
for the Reformation. A Diet held at Odense on the island of 
Fiinen transferred the confirmation of bishops from the Pope to 
the king, established liberty of conscience and permitted clerical 
marriage, but left Church property untouched. This was as far as 
an assembly of nobles and clergy could be expected to go. 
Church property became the battle-ground of future struggles. 

In 1529 the burghers of Malm6 petitioned that they might use 
Church revenues to pay a Lutheran pastor and to found a hospital 
and school. The king gave them permission. Thus encouraged, 
the people of Copenhagen rose against their bishop and smashed 
up Catholic churches. In 1530 Frederick, sensing danger ahead, 
convened a Diet of nobles (Herredag) to mediate between priests 
and people. Since the bishops were of noble families, the Diet 
naturally upheld the decision of Odense. 

Further action was delayed by an attempt of the exiled Chris- 
tian If to invade Denmark from Norway, which ended in 1532 
with his surrender at Oslo. In 1533 Frederick died, leaving the 
throne to be fought for by rival claimants. 

For three years the Litbeck merchants—themselves Lutherans— 
tried to enfeeble Denmark and enforce their monopoly of Scan- 
dinavian trade by supporting Count Christopher of Oldenburg, 
the nominee of a Catholic Diet held at Copenhagen, against 
Frederick’s son, Christian III, elected by a Lutheran Diet at 
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Viborg. But the people of Copenhagen threw their weight into 
the scale, rose against their bishop and forced him to reinstate 
Tausen, who had been convicted of blasphemy and expelled from 
the diocese. Moreover, Scandinavian patriots had now found a 
common cause. Danes and Swedes joined forces against Liibeck. 
A Swedish fleet under a Danish admiral, Peder Skram, captured a 
Liibeck squadron off Svendborg and cut off Liibeck from the 
Catholics who held Copenhagen. In 1536 the surrender of Copen- 
hagen after a year’s siege ended the ‘Count’s War’. 

The struggle had shown that the independence of Denmark, 
like that of Sweden, depended on the Reformation. A Diet was 
called in which for the first time in Danish history burghers were 
summoned to sit with clergy and nobles; and in case that was not 
enough, military pressure was brought to bear on the bishops and 
their friends. The Diet then deprived them of all temporal and 
spiritual power, and confiscated their lands. Their castles and part 
of their lands went to the king and increased the royal revenue 
threefold. The rest went to endow Lutheran churches, hospitals, 
schools and the university of Copenhagen. In 1537 a Church 
settlement approved by Luther himself was promulgated in 
Denmark, al Luther’s friend, Johann Bugenhagen, was invited 
to consecrate new bishops—not of noble, but of burgher or 
even peasant birth—and to organize churches and schools. At 
the same time the successful termination of the war with Liibeck 
made the Danes and Swedes masters in their own waters. 

In Norway, a backward dependency of Denmark, the con- 
ditions for an indigenous Reformation were absent. Except for 
the settlement of Hanse merchants at Bergen there was no middle 
class of any consequence. In 1539 the Norwegian peasantry ex- 
changed Catholicism for Lutheranism at the behest of their 
Danish lords and with an indifference which suggests that the 
Church had never eradicated their basic paganism.* The same 
causes in an even greater degree account for the easy acceptance 
of the Reformation by the remote herdsmen and fishermen of the 
Faeroe Islands and Iceland. 


* How much pagan belief survived in Norway even in the nineteenth century 
may be seen in Ibsen’s Peer Gynt. 
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4. Reflections on the Scandinavian Reformation 


Protestant historians have claimed that the Danish Reforma- 
tion was peculiarly the work of the people.* If by people is meant 
burghers, the claim is true. The burghers of Viborg, Malmé and 
Copenhagen led the way; the king and nobles resisted or followed 
as their natural alliance with the Church or their appetite for its 
property prevailed at the moment. 

But if by people is meant peasantry, it cannot be said that the 
Danish peasants as a class contributed to the Reformation or 
gained by it. Like the German peasants, it found them serfs and 
left them serfs until the country was swayed by the bourgeois 
revolution of the eighteenth century. Until then the Danish, like 
the German middle class, without peasant support, were depend- 
ent on feudal rulers; the Reformation stopped at Lutheranism; 
and the Danish State with its small area and strictly feudal basis 
failed to hold the position, even in Scandinavia, to which victory 
over the Hanse merchants and the Catholic hierarchy had tem- 
porarily raised it. 

The one impressive achievement of the Reformation in Scan- 
dinavia is the creation of the Swedish State. There, as we have 
seen, serfdom had already disappeared, and there was no basis for 
a mass movement against feudalism or Catholicism as such. But 
the war of independence against a still Catholic Denmark forced 
a break with Rome. The result was a Lutheran State based on a 
milder form of feudalism than existed anywhere else in Europe, 
freer therefore from class struggles than most countries and able 
to play a part in the international politics of the next century out 
of proportion to its material resources. 

* ‘It was the people and not the king who reformed Denmark.’ D’Aubigné, 
The Reformation in Europe in the Time of Calvin, book XII, chap. II. 

‘The Reformation was more completely the result of a popular movement in 


the Danish kingdom than in any other country.’ Babington, The Reformation: A 
Religious and Historical Sketch, chap. V. 











CHAPTER VI 


The Anabaptist Movement 


1. Spread of Anabaptism in Germany 


WeEHAVESEEN that the Peasants’ War of 1524-1525 in Germany 
marked the parting of the ways between the Lutheran Reformers, 
who sought to destroy Catholicism with the help of existing 
feudal rulers and city governments, and the peasant and artisan 
revolutionaries who directed their attack at feudalism itself. Until 
the Peasants’ War the revolutionaries had looked to Luther for 
leadership; but his attitude in that crisis had discredited him with 
all except those feudal lords and burghers to whom the Reforma- 
tion was a means of relieving the Catholic hierarchy of its pro- 
perty without losing their own. In fact after the formation of the 
Schmalkaldic League Luther practically abandoned the leadership 
of the Reformation to the princes on whom he was now com- 
pletely dependent. 

Defeat had left the German peasantry too crushed for any new 
rising. But in the years immediately following the Peasants’ War 
artisans and journeymen in German towns—as Engels says, “The 
beginnings of the modern proletariat’ *—disillusioned alike with 
Catholicism and Lutheranism, listened increasingly to preachers 
who denied the authority of any government to prescribe the 
religion of its subjects, and who affirmed the supremacy of each 
man’s ‘inner light’. We have already noted the rise of this move- 
ment at Ziirich and the expulsion of its adherents from Switzer- 
land. Their rejection of infant baptism and their custom of re- 
baptizing their converts earned for them, as we saw, the name of 
‘rebaptizers’ or Anabaptists. But this was only one instance of 
their repudiation of rites and dogmas imposed by established 

* Dialectics of Nature, Introduction. 
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authority. Hans Denck, a young schoolmaster of Nuremberg, 
preached the ultimate salvation of all people and the superfluity 
of sacraments and scriptures—which did not prevent him from 
translating the Hebrew prophets into German five years before 
Luther did. Denck’s collaborator, Ludwig Hetzer, a young 
preacher who had broken away from Zwingli at Ziirich, rejected 
all sacraments and denied the deity of Christ. The Anabaptists in 
fact carried a step further the rejection of the magical element in 
Christianity which Luther had begun when he denied the value 
of indulgences, and which Zwingli had continued when he de- 
nied the real presence in the eucharist of the body and blood of 
Christ. The new preachers had no uniform creed. Though con- 
tinuity is hard to establish, they seem to have attached to them~ 
selves the remnants of many medieval sects—Cathars, Waldenses, 
Brethren of the Free Spirit and the like—which, long driven 
underground, and disappointed in their hopes of Luther, saw in 
Anabaptism a new vehicle of protest against oppression by Church 
and State. They commonly rejected the dogmas of the Trinity, 
the Incarnation and the Atonement, saw in Christ only a moral 
example, and strongly denied Luther’s doctrine of salvation by 
faith. This was not because they believed in the penances and in-~ 
dulgences of the Catholic Church, but because they believed in 
men’s power to ‘do good of themselves’ and to control their own 
destiny. Their politics, however, so far were wholly negative and 
pacifist. 


2. Persecution of the Anabaptists 


The tenets of these people, many of whom deserve to be con- 
sidered early and tentative freethinkers, and their propaganda 
among the masses soon led to savage repression. In 1527 Ferdinand 
of Austria in the name of his brother, Charles V, ordered the 
rigorous suppression of Anabaptists throughout the Empire. Per- 
secution was naturally fiercest in the Hapsburg lands. At Salzburg 
a small community calling themselves “brother gardeners’ (Gart- 
nerbriider) refused to hear Mass in ‘stone temples’ and held meet- 
ings in solitary places. A ridiculous report was spread that they 
proposed to massacre all priests and monks, and they were tracked 
down and arrested to the number of thirty-three. Those who 
refused to recant were burnt alive or, in the case of women, 
drowned. Of those who recanted some were beheaded, others 
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were made to do penance and expelled from the town. Mention 
has already been made of the burning of two of the original Ana- 
baptists—Hubmaier in 1528 at Vienna, and Blaurock in 1529 at 
Klausen. In the latter year the Diet of Speyer enacted that Ana- 
baptists should be put to death without even a form of trial. By 
1530 about two thousand had suffered—a thousand in the Tyrol 
and neighbouring territories alone. 

Protestant princes and cities, being themselves at issue with the 
emperor on religion, were slow to carry out his edicts and showed 
less love for stake and faggot than Catholic rulers. Perhaps they 
were uneasily aware that in a ‘show-down’ with the Catholics 
they would need all the mass support they could mobilize, and 
that burning Anabaptists was not the best way to enlist it. But 
they were not on that account ready to tolerate the propagation 
of dangerous thoughts among the masses. Luther and Zwingli 
alike excepted from toleration those who were ‘unruly and 
opposed themselves to the temporal power’. In 1529 the ex-priest 
Hetzer was beheaded at Constance, and another ex-priest, Wil- 
helm Reublin, a refugee from Ziirich, was expelled from Stras- 
bourg and.threatened with drowning if he returned. 

Hunted alike from Catholic and Protestant territory, Ana- 
baptist preachers made their way north along the Rhine to West- 
phalia and the Netherlands. Here, especially in Holland, was a 
fertile field for propaganda. Bruges, Ghent and Brussels with 
their cloth manufactures, and Antwerp with its cosmopolitan 
trade, were among the richest cities a5 Europe and favourable 
ground for Reformation doctrines. But their very opulence and 
the presence of a Hapsburg regent made the richer citizens cauti- 
ous. More favourable ground than the Flemish cities were the 
smaller towns of the northern Netherlands. The provinces of Zee- 
land and Holland had been gradually reclaimed during the 
Middle Ages from mere fens, subject to constant inundation by 
the sea, and had become a fertile land supporting an industrious 
population. ‘God made the world,’ goes the saying, ‘but the 
Dutch made Holland.’ The Dutch people, living by fishery, 
agriculture or small industry, felt and resented the exactions of a 


parasitic hierarchy more acutely than the rich clothiers of Flanders, , 


and listened more readily to subversive propaganda. Already in 
1522 the magistrates of Leyden complained that the burghers read 
and openly defended the works of Luther. In 1523 the New Testa- 
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ment was translated into Dutch. Within a year three versions, 
based on Luther’s German translation, on the Latin Vulgate and 
on Erasmus’ Greek edition, were circulating in Holland and being 
discussed everywhere—by the fishermen of Friesland no less than 
by the burghers of Amsterdam. In 1525 Erasmus wrote that the 
majority of the people in Holland, Zeeland and even Flanders 
were deadly haters of monks. Soon the Dutch masses were ready 
for stronger meat than Lutheranism. By 1530 an Anabaptist con- 
gregation existed at Amsterdam, and their doctrines were spreading 
to other towns in the Netherlands. 

The result was a frightful persecution. Charles V had not inter- 
fered with Lutheran nobles nor with the rich Flemish burghers on 
whom he depended for revenue, but he was swift and ruthless 
with artisans who thought for themselves. In 1529, before the 
Amsterdam congregation was organized, an edict sentenced to 
death all heretics; all who printed, copied, bought, sold, kept or 
gave away the work of any heretic; all who injured any image of 
a canonized saint; all who attended any heretical meeting; all lay 
persons who read the Scriptures or took part in any discussion on 
articles of the Catholic faith; and all who failed to denounce 
heretics of whom they had knowledge. Men offenders were be- 
headed; women were buried alive; heretics who, after recanting, 
relapsed were burnt at the stake; and informers were rewarded 
with half the confiscated property of the victim. In order not to 
hurt the trade of the Netherlands Charles let it be known that no 
action would be taken against foreign merchants, and in fact he 
did not punish the rich at all. Of the heretics put to death in his 
reign in the Netherlands—who ran to thousands and have been 
estimated at fifty thousand or even more—Anabaptist artisans 
provided far the greatest contingent.* 


3. From Pacifism to Militancy 


We cannot be surprised that years of this treatment led the 
Anabaptists to revise their pacifist principles and to hit back. The 


* Grotius put the number of martyrs in the Netherlands under Charles V as 
high as 100,000. D’Aubigné (Reformation in Europe in the Time of Calvin, book 
XIII, chap. [X) and Hausser (Period of the Reformation, chap. XXII) are content 
with $0,000. Preserved Smith (Age of the Reformation, chap. V) cuts down the total 
to 1,000. It is unlikely that Charles put to death 100,000 or even 50,000 of his 
Netherlands subjects. This would have produced the injury to trade which he 
wished to avoid. But 1,000 may be an underestimate. 
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first of their preachers to incite to physical force was Melchior 
Hofmann, a skinner from the town of Hall in Swabia. Embracing 
Luther’s doctrines in the early days of the Reformation and soaked 
in Luther’s New Testament, Hofmann made himself conspicuous 
from the first by fervid attacks on idolatry and predictions of a 
coming millennium. He combined business travels with propa- 
ganda and was expelled successively from Sweden, from Livonia 
(then a possession of the Teutonic Knights) and from Holstein. 
Luther had at first favoured him, but took alarm at his ‘rashness’ 
and his Zwinglian views on the eucharist. In 1529 Hofmann 
broke with both Luther and Zwingli by joining the Anabaptists 
at Strasbourg. Later in the year he was preaching to artisans at 
Emden, and in 1531 was ministering to the newly founded con- 
gregation at Amsterdam. 

As we have seen, it was in these years that artisan heretics in 
the Netherlands began to feel the full blast of persecution. The 
effect was to persuade Hofmann, and through him others, that the 
faithful had a right and, given an opportunity, a duty to draw the 
sword against enemies who spared neither fire nor sword against 
them. If in a single city the saints won power, would not their 
brothers everywhere, God helping, rise to support them and set up 
the millennial kingdom prophesied in the Apocalypse? 

In 1533 Hofmann with a numerous following returned to 
Strasbourg, where Anabaptists were stronger in numbers than 
anywhere else, and which for that reason he regarded as the pre- 
destined new Jerusalem. He even predicted that the end of the 
year would see the inauguration of the reign of the saints. But 
though the handicraftsmen and journeymen listened to him, they 
were hot ready to rise. There had been no such cruel repression at 
Strasbourg as in the Hapsburg dominions. The city council were 
well content with the Reformation as it was, and clapped Hof- 
mann in gaol, where he spent the remaining ten years of his life— 
disavowing, it is said, his prophecies, but steadily refusing to toe 
the official line as the price oF release. 


4. The Reformation at Miinster 


Not Protestant, but Catholic territory was to be the scene of 
the explosion. At Miinster in Westphalia, an episcopal city of 
fifteen thousand people, there was the usual tension between the 
bishop, who was its feudal lord and a prince of the Empire, and 
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the citizens, who wanted freedom. The leader of the citizens, a 
prosperous cloth-merchant named Bernhardt Knipperdollinck, 
had been associated with Hofmann in his early iconoclastic propa- 
ganda, had led in 1527 an unsuccessful rising against the bishop 
and had suffered a year’s imprisonment. In 1529 and 1530 bad 
harvests in Westphalia more than doubled the price of corn, made 
ecclesiastical exactions doubly onerous and drove the people 
nearly desperate. In smaller Westphalian towns—Minden, Her- 
ford, Soest—the common citizens rose and freed themselves from 
episcopal control. In Miinster the Reformers were strengthened 
by the accession to their ranks of a young parish priest, Bern- 
hardt Rothmann. In 1531 the bishop ordered him to quit the 
diocese. Knipperdollinck and the citizens rallied to him, defied 
the bishop and in 1532 forced the reluctant city council to hand 
over all parish churches in Miinster to the Reformers. 

So far the Reformation in Westphalia had not gone beyond 
Lutheranism; but a cleavage was already evident between the rich 
city councillors, who would have made peace with the bishop if 
they could, and the common citizens who were ready to die 
sooner than submit. 

Action by the authorities was held up by the abdication of the 
bishop of Miinster and the death of his successor within two 
months. The new bishop, Franz von Waldeck, summoned the 
citizens to yield and, as they defied him, prepared to use force. In 
the smaller towns the old order was soon restored. Miinster 
appealed for aid to the nearest Protestant prince, Philip of Hesse. 
Philip was not averse to weakening the bishop; Waldeck was in 
no position to fight him; and in 1533 Miinster was recognized as 
a Lutheran city. 

But the common citizens were by no means ready to toe the 
Lutheran line. Already Rothmann had begun to deride the dogma 
of the real presence, and though admonished by Melanchthon, 
had the support of his flock. Soon an Anabaptist refugee, a former 
Carmelite friar named Heinrich Roll, preached against infant 
baptism and won over Rothmann. The city council tried to 
silence them; but the common citizens rallied to them, and the 
council let them alone. 

Among the harried Anabaptists of Holland the word was 
passed that Miinster—a city near at hand and speaking a Low 
German dialect very like their own—was qualifying for the réle 
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that Strasbourg had declined. Dutchmen made militant and 
fanatical by persecution in their own land flocked over the border 
to fight Antichrist where he could be fought. Two Dutchmen in 
particular—a young tailor of twenty-five from Leyden, named 
Jan Bockelszoon,* known to history as Jan of Leyden, and a 
master-baker of Haarlem named Jan Matthys—arrived in 
Miinster early in 1534. Bockelszoon was the first to arrive. He 
had read and travelled, and is credited by his enemies with some 
literary ability, but was as yet only the emissary of Matthys, an 
older man, who had won the reputation of a prophet among the 
Dutch Anabaptists by his militant preaching. Knipperdollinck 
and the artisans and journeymen of Miinster made Bockelszoon 
welcome and prepared to seize power. The city council in alarm 
sent urgent messages to their late enemy, the bishop, who, 
nothing loth, arranged to resume possession of his cathedral city. 
But some of the burghers, including the burgomaster, Hermann 
Tylbeck, drew the line at handing over Miinster to Waldeck and 
his men-at-arms, closed the gates against them and came to terms 
with the revolutionaries. Rothmann invited the Anabaptists of 
other towns by a circular letter to forsake their worldly goods and 
emigrate to the new Jerusalem. Crowds answered the call, 
especially from the persecuted congregations of Holland and 
Friesland. As rich citizens were scuttling from Miinster, the immi-~ 
grants soon outnumbered the natives. Matthys, who had come at 
the summons of Bockelszoon, proclaimed Miinster to be the 
capital of the millennial kingdom. Catholic churches were sacked, 
and all documents attesting feudal servitude committed to the 
flames. A new council was elected consisting of Anabaptists, with 
Knipperdollinck as burgomaster in lieu of Tylbeck, who was too 
new a convert yet to be wholly trusted. In a few weeks Miinster 
had ceased to be a Lutheran and had become an Anabaptist city. 


5. The Siege of Miinster 


The revolutionaries had thrown down the gauntlet not only to 
the bishop of Miinster, but to all feudal Germany, and had to 
prepare for a war in which they could expect no mercy. The 
bishop’s watch-fires were within sight of the city. Naturally no 
internal enemies could be tolerated. All who refused to be re- 


* The name is variously written. As Jan was the natural son of a merchant called 
Bockel, this is as good Dutch as any other. 
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baptized were expelled from Miinster; those who remained were 
solemnly enrolled among the ‘holy people’; and stern steps were 
taken to maintain morale. Historians have accordingly depicted 
the Anabaptists as monsters of cruelty, while ignoring or even 
excusing the worse cruelties—burning alive, burying alive, 
drowning—which Catholics, Lutherans and even Zwinglians had 
practised on the Anabaptists for years before they turned on their 
persecutors and took the law into their own hands. 

Much has been said of the ‘communism’ of the Anabaptists. 
They professed to revive the community of goods practised in the 
primitive churches. Rothmann proclaimed that a Christian should 
own nothing except his food, clothes, house and home. But all 
that they did in fact was to force those with a superfluity of 
possessions to contribute to the support of the poorer citizens and 
of those engaged in the defence; and to confiscate the property of 
the monasteries and of those who had left Miinster. Otherwise 
private property continued and could even be inherited. Such 
communism’ as there was, in short, amounted to little more than 
what we should call war rationing. No socialization of the means 
of production was, of course, possible or conceivable in the 
economic conditions of the sixteenth century. 

Six weeks after the Anabaptists had won power in Miinster, 
Matthys took solemn leave of his friends, led a desperate sortie 
and was killed. He may have hoped for a miracle, or he may have 
realized the fearful odds against him and chosen this way out. The 
supreme command now passed to Jan of Leyden. His first act was 
to convene a general assembly and have the government trans- 
ferred to a virtual committee of public safety consisting of himself 
and twelve ‘elders’, who included Knipperdollinck, the former 
burgomaster Tylbeck and others. Church bells and the lead of 
church steeples were melted down for defence, food distribution 
organized and such other steps taken as were natural in a besieged 
city. Needless to say, the severities against spies and alarmists which 
are inevitable in such a situation figure as ‘atrocities’ in the works 
of those historians for whom revolutionaries are always wrong. 

One problem facing the defence was an abnormal preponder- 
ance of women, resulting from the fact that large numbers of 
burghers had bolted and left female dependants behind them. 
There are said to have been three times as many women as men in 
the city. To avoid promiscuity and its attendant evils, Jan and the 
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elders decided to adopt polygamy. This was sanctioned in the Old 
Testament and not explicitly forbidden in the New. Nor were the 
Anabaptists the first or the last to appeal to such precedents. A few 
years earlier Luther and Melanchthon had suggested bigamy to 
Henry VIII as a solution of his difficulties. A few years later they 
sanctioned the bigamy of that Protestant hero, Philip of Hesse, on 
condition that he kept it secret. The Anabaptists were more can- 
did, Every marriageable woman now had to choose a husband, 
already married or not. It is significant that a week later an 
attempt by a former alderman, Heinrich Méllenbecke, to over- 
throw the government and surrender the city to the bishop 
collapsed for want of popular support; so even polygamy was 
preferred to bishop Waldeck. The conspirators, to the number of 
sixty-six, were publicly beheaded. Polygamy was then put in 
force, Jan himself taking three wives, and Knipperdollinck, 
Rothmann and other leaders following suit. It was a crude solu- 
tion of the problem, but among people who made the Bible their 
textbook it was not altogether extraordinary. 

For a year and more Miinster held out against its bishop. The 
defection of his cathedral city had hurt his finances; his mercen- 
aries often deserted to the defenders; and assaults were victori- 
ously repelled. The Anabaptists in the elation of success pro- 
claimed Jan of Leyden king of the whole earth, divinely called to 
put down princes from their thrones and to exalt them of low 
degree. Jan accepted the honour with a reluctance which there is 
no reason to doubt was sincere. ‘I had rather tend swine or follow 
the plough than be king. Yet that which I do, I must forsooth do, 
since God has appointed me to do it.’ 

By the end of 1534 the bishop had raised money from the 
Rhineland cities and had drawn a tight cordon round Miinster. 
Famine began to tell. Hopes of sympathetic risings in other towns 
were not realized. The authorities in Holland and the adjoining 
territory redoubled their vigilance; and Anabaptist outbreaks at 
Deventer, Leyden and Amsterdam, designed to relieve the pres- 
sure on Miinster, were rigorously put down. In the early months 
of 1535 disaffection in Miinster increased, and with disaffection 
executions by hanging, shooting or beheading; for the Ana- 
baptists did not burn or bury people alive. 

In the end two traitors within the city (Hans Eck, an officer of 
mercenaries, and Heinrich Gresbeck, a citizen who later wrote a 
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hostile chronicle of the rising) deserted to the enemy and showed 
them a weak spot in the defences. Led by Eck, an advance party 
entered the city by night and signalled to the main body to follow. 
The defenders fought from street to street; even women hurled 
missiles from windows. But the odds were against them, and by 
midday resistance was over. After a year and four months in 
Anabaptist hands Miinster was reoccupied by its feudal lord. 

The conquerors spared neither age nor sex. The streets were so 
piled with corpses that a plague broke out and forced the bishop 
to quit the city which he had just entered in triumph. A bloody 
assize followed. All over the diocese Anabaptists were gibbeted 
or broken on the wheel. Of the leaders Tylbeck had been killed 
in the carnage, and Rothmann had disappeared—no one to this 
day knows whither. They were lucky. Jan of Leyden was tracked 
down and brought before the bishop. ‘Art thou a king?’ asked 
Waldeck. “Art thou a bishop?’ asked Jan with equal scorn. He was 
put in an iron cage and taken from town to town and from village 
to village for a show, and finally back to Miinster. There in 
January, 1536, in the presence of the bishop and other dignitaries, 
he, Knipperdollinck and a Westphalian pastor named Krechting, 
who had sided with them, were made examples of feudal justice. 
Each was clamped to a stake and treated to protracted torture 
with red-hot pincers. According to a hostile chronicler Jan stood 
this stoically. The others were but human. Knipperdollinck tried 
to strangle himself with the collar that tied him to the stake, but 
was prevented and forced to endure the worst. When the tor- 
mentors were tired or could no longer bear the stench of burning 
flesh, the tongues of the three were torn out, they were then 
stabbed to the heart, and their bodies were hung from a church 
tower in cages as a memento to posterity. 

Such were the Anabaptists of Miinster—and against such men 
did they fight. 

The fall of Miinster was followed by intensified persecution of 
the Anabaptists in Germany and other countries. Many had made 
their way to England, where, as we have seen, Henry VIII burnt 
all whom he could catch. Three peasant prisoners interrogated at 
Jena by Melanchthon told him that infant baptism was not en- 
joined in the Bible, and that all children, Christian or not, were 
saved. ‘God is not such a God as would damn a little child for the 
sake ofa drop of water.’ As to communion, they ‘did not believe in 
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a Lord God made of bread’. As to politics, they wanted no lord or 
master but God alone. Worldly government was for the wicked. 
They did not oppose it, and if it had let them alone in religion, 
would have obeyed it in other things. They were executed. 


6. After Miinster 


The surviving Anabaptists abandoned political action and re- 
verted to pacifism. Some former revolutionaries—notably David 
Joris, a glass-painter of Delft, and Hendrik Niclaes, a native of 
Miinster and a mercer—came forward in the next few years as 
exponents of a spiritual gospel designed to convert the rulers of 
the earth and establish the millennium by peaceful persuasion. 
Joris covered his tracks with such success as to die in 1556 an 
esteemed citizen of Basel. Niclaes, after imprisonment at Amster- 
dam on suspicion of complicity in the Miinster revolt, removed 
to Emden and later to England, where we shall meet him again. 
The chief agent in steering the Anabaptists back to pacifism was 
Menno Simons, a priest of Friesland, who joined them after the 
Miinster disaster. Reaction against a policy which had ended in 
defeat made Menno, who was not compromised in any way, a 
safer leader than Joris or Niclaes. To the Mennonites and to the 
Baptists of later times the Miinster adventure was a regrettable 
aberration best buried in oblivion. 

But the ruling classes, Catholic or Protestant, were slow to view 
it so. Anabaptists and other left-wing sects of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries were not allowed to forget their affiliation 
to Jan of Leyden and his comrades. And there are reasons for 
thinking that among the rank and file at any rate the story of 
Miinster was long cherished. Anabaptist propaganda in the eastern 
counties of England undoubtedly helped to foster the zeal which 
the yeomen and tradesmen of those counties showed for the 
revolutionary cause in the seventeenth century. It has even been 
conjectured that John Bunyan—born and bred in the east mid- 
lands, a soldier of the revolution and a Baptist preacher—put into 
The Pilgrim’s Progress stories which he knew of perils and persecu- 
tions faced by Anabaptist pilgrims journeying to their holy city 
of Miinster, and into his other allegory, The Holy War, what he 
had read of the struggle round its walls. 

For ourselves, we may endorse the words with which the one 
English historian who has done justice to the Anabaptists ends his 
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work. “With all their follies and shortcomings, they were, in a 
sense, the forerunners of Modern Socialism, and, as such, let us 
spare them a passing tribute of recognition.’ * Forerunners in a 
sense they were, in that they fought a class struggle and had for 
their ideal the ending of the exploitation of man by man. But the 
nature of the task was beyond their understanding or that of any- 
one then alive; and their valour was quenched in their .own 


blood. 


* Belfort Bax, Rise and Fall of the Anabaptists, chap. XI. Bax’s work contains 
invaluable exposures of class bias in official history, and should be read in full by 
any who can procure it. 
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CHAPTER I 


Calvin at Geneva 


1. The Situation in France 


AS WE HAVE seen, the religious policy of European monarchies 
in the sixteenth century was completely determined by their 
secular interests. This applies fully as much to France as to Spain, 
England or any of the lesser States. It is impossible to credit with 
religious zeal, in any intelligible sense of the words, such a 
monarch as Francis I, who, while burning heretics in France, sup- 
ported the Lutheran princes of Germany and even joined hands 
with the Turks in order to weaken his lifelong rival, Charles V. 
Such a policy can be explained only by pure opportunism. 
Francis was playing for high stakes, namely the hegemony of 
Europe, and was ready to use any means to win it. Ifa break with 
Rome had served his purpose, he would have broken with Rome, 
as did Henry VIII. But Francis had no need to break with Rome. 
The Concordat of 1516, concluded at the beginning of his reign, 
had put the French Church in his pocket so far as control of 
ecclesiastical patronage could do so. To have gone further and de- 
prived the Pope of his titular headship and his annates would have 
driven him irrevocably into the arms of Spain and increased the 
odds against France in Europe. It was to the interest of the French 
monarchy to defend a Church which, doctrinally ruled from 
Rome, was effectively controlled from Paris. 

The French bourgeoisie were no fonder of being fleeced by the 
hierarchy than were the Germans or the English, but were in no 
position to resist. Unlike the Germans, they were faced by a 
centralized feudal State, and unlike the English, they were not yet 
so rich or so strong that the monarchy had to consider their 
wishes. The States-General had not met since 1484. Individual 
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bourgeois who were worth buying were offered places in the 
feudal bureaucracy. The rest had to wait their time. 


2. Jean Calvin 


In the small cathedral city of Noyon in northern France lived a 
bourgeois family whose name was written variously as Cauvin, 
Chauvin or Calvin. The father, Gérard, held a legal appointment 
under the bishop. His second son, born in 1509 and known to 
history as Jean Calvin, was destined for the Church and in 1523 
was sent to Paris to train for the priesthood, but in 1528 switched 
his ambitions to his father’s profession of the law. According to 
Calvin his decision was due to paternal prompting; but probably 
theological studies had already led him to doubt the supernatural 
powers of the priesthood. After reading law at Orleans and 
Bourges, Calvin ended his studies an accomplished scholar and a 
formidable logician, well-known to his friends as an adherent of 
the Reformation. 

But he was too prudent to court martyrdom and did not come 
forward as a preacher. His first theological work, the Psychopanny- 
chia or Sleep of the Soul (written in 1534, but not published until 
1$42), was not aimed against Rome, but against Anabaptists 
whose tenets he considered incompatible with Christianity itself.* 
In 1534, after proceedings against him for heresy had been twice 
begun and twice dropped for want of evidence, Calvin fled to 
Basel—‘to find in some obscure corner’, he says, ‘the rest refused 
to me elsewhere’. 


3. Persecution in France 


Calvin fled none too soon. While the sickly and timid law- 
student had been talking heresy to his friends, obscure men had 
been propagating it at the risk of their lives in the towns and 
villages of France. The chief organizer of this propaganda was 
Farel, who since his flight from Meaux in 1523 had made Basel, 
Strasbourg and finally Geneva a centre from which travelling 
salesmen (colporteurs) distributed vernacular New Testaments and 
other subversive literature among the bourgeoisie and peasantry 
of the neighbouring French provinces. Soon after Calvin’s flight 

* The Anabaptists attacked by Calvin held that the soul depended on the body, 


and that the state of man between death and resurrection was a dreamless sleep. 
In fact they were halfway to materialism. 
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the missionaries carried out a bolder coup. One night late in 1534 
the streets of Paris and even the door of the royal bedchamber 
were adorned with placards denouncing, in the richest style of 
sixteenth-century invective, ‘the Pope and his vermin—car- 
dinals, bishops, priests, monks and other canting mass-mongers’— 
who roasted people for rejecting their idolatrous jugglery with 
wafer-Gods and wafer-Christs.* 

The placards were posted just at the time when the Anabaptists 
were holding Miinster against its bishop. The French government 
gave way to panic. It was a bishop’s turn today: why not a king’s 
tomorrow? In the early days of 1535 numerous heretics, mainly 
of the petty bourgeoisie, but by no means all Anabaptists, were 
Sirited put to the torture and burnt alive. An order was even 
issued prohibiting the use of the printing-press on pain of hang~ 
ing, but it was not carried out. The panic passed: Francis remem- 
bered (as he was apt to do) how useful the Lutheran princes might 
be to him in a new war with Charles V, called off the persecution 
and gave out that Anabaptists alone had been the victims. 


4. Calvin's ‘Institutes’ 


The news from Paris reached Calvin in exile and shocked him 
into utterance. Perhaps it shamed him that he, the fine scholar, 
had run for cover while little people went to the stake. But he did 
not deal in placards or popular manifestoes. To vindicate ‘brothers 
whose death was precious in the sight of the Lord’, he wrote, 
dedicated to Francis I and published in 1536 at Basel, the greatest 
systematic defence of the principles of the Reformation ever 
penned—his Institutes of the Christian Religion. It appeared— 
anonymously at first—in Latin, the learned language of Europe, 
but was soon translated by Calvin himself into French. 

Calvin approaches his subject first and foremost as a theologian. 
He does not, like Luther or Zwingli, make contemporary abuses 
a handle for the assertion of general principles; he starts with 
general principles and works down to their application in prac- 
tical life. He is singular among theologians in the rigour of his 
logic, in thrusting into the foreground anomalies which most 
divines leave in decent obscurity, and in stretching theology to a 


* The full text of this placard is given by Kidd, Documents Illustrative of the 
Continental Reformation, part I, chap. XIV. 
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point from which no further advance is possible that does not 
strike at Christianity itself. 

His first principle is the absolute sovereignty of God, the al- 
mighty and all-knowing creator for whom there is neither past 
nor future, but to whom all that ever exists is eternally present. 
His second is the total depravity and corruption of man, evident 
from his continual evil behaviour. From these two principles the 
inexorable conclusion follows that God created man in full 
knowledge of the kind of creature he would turn out to be, and 
therefore that God predestines man to damnation or—by a pure 
act of grace—to salvation before man does anything to deserve 
the one or the other. “A terrible decree, I confess,’ says Calvin. 
But—‘let chattering tongues be dumb!’ 

Calvin did not invent the doctrine of predestination. It had 
been latent, and sometimes more than latent, in Christian theo- 
logy from the first. In the Pauline Epistles God is said to foreknow 
and foreordain who will be his people, just as a potter makes one 
vessel to honour and another to dishonour. But the language is 
rhetorical and imprecise. In the fifth century Augustine deduces 
from Paul a predestinarian doctrine which anticipates Calvin; and 
in the thirteenth Aquinas follows Augustine. But theirs are doc- 
trines of the schools. The Catholic Church keeps such awkward 
questions for theological treatises, and for everyday purposes falls 
back on the God of popular religion—a heavenly father accessible 
to prayer and capable of forgiveness: otherwise the whole sacra- 
mental system would collapse. This was all very well so long as 
the laity remained illiterate. But in the sixteenth century the laity 
were beginning to read the Bible and to take an interest in 
theology. It was reserved for Calvin to blazon abroad these 
mysteries in a book meant for general circulation and thereby to 
deal a bludgeon-blow at the whole business of priestcraft. 

Seeing that man is a depraved creature, saved (if saved at all) 
only by divine election, can the elect be sure of their own salva- 
tion? Calvin answers that they can. God gives his elect the gift of 
faith, by which they become new creatures, assured of their 
election and able to do good instead of evil. Since God is immu- 
table, that gift is never revoked. The elect persevere to the end 
and are saved, not by their own merits or by the sacraments of 
the Church, but by divine decree. 

But churches and sacraments are not therefore redundant. The 
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true Church is the society of the elect, who prove their election 
by charitable behaviour to one another. ‘The pious man owes to 
his brothers all that is in his power to give.’ * Out of the Church, 
on the contrary, ‘there is no hope of remission of sins nor of salva- 
tion’ t—nor, by inference, the same obligation of charity as to 
fellow-believers. 

Two sacraments, baptism and communion, are ordained by 
God as necessary parts of Church life. On the eucharist Calvin is 
well to the left of Luther, but more conservative than Zwingli. 
It is not a mere memorial service; it is a symbolic act in which the 
faithful are spiritually sustained. But there is no material miracle. 
The real presence of Christ in the bread and wine is a fable, and 
the Mass a mummery. 

No miraculous power, therefore, is required to administer the 
sacraments; and episcopal ordination is unnecessary. 


We hold that ministers are lawfully called according to the word of 
God when fit men are appointed with the consent and approval of the 
people. But other pastors should preside over the election, lest the 
multitude commit error through levity, party spirit or disorder.t 


Popes, prelates and princes have no place in Church govern- 
ment. Why indeed should they when so many of them, to judge 
by their behaviour, must be among the damned? In the words of 
Engels, ‘the kingdom of God was republicanized’.§ We are left 
wondering that Calvin should have dedicated his book to Francis 
I. The dedication is not conciliatory. The king of France is roundly 
told that ‘a reign which has not God’s glory for its aim is not a 
reign, but a mere brigandage’. Kings were not likely to listen to . 
such language. But events soon proved that Calvin had found 
listeners. 


5. Geneva 
We saw in a previous chapter how the citizens of Geneva, after 


long struggles against their bishop and against the duke of Savoy 
—both of whom claimed feudal overlordship—in 1530, with the 
help of Bern, won their independence. Having liberated Geneva 
from duke and bishop, the Bernese set to work to establish the 
* Institutes of the Christian Religion, book III, chap. VH, § 5. 
t Ibid., book IV, chap. I, § 4. 


t Ibid., book IV, chap. III, § 15. 
§ Socialism: Utopian and Scientific, Introduction. 
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Reformed religion. In 1532 the Genevese council declared for the 
Reformation, and Farel arrived to complete the evangelization 
of the city. A few years of struggle ensued during which the Re- 
formers with Bernese backing smashed images, seized churches, 
exposed bogus miracles and abolished the Mass, while the bishop 
and duke repeatedly tried to surprise the city and restore the old 
order. Finally, in 1536 a Bernese army decided the issue, and the 
Reformers triumphed. 

But the position was insecure. Catholicism persisted in the sur- 
rounding villages; priests privately said Mass in the city itself; the 
Reformers were unorganized, and united in nothing except 
opposition to Rome; and attempts to seize the city by Savoy or 
France could not be ruled out. 

At this juncture Calvin, returning from a visit to Ferrara (where 
the duchess Renée, a French princess, was his friend), broke his 
journey at Geneva. His reputation had preceded him. Farel 
decided that the author of the Institutes was the man to give unity 
and discipline to the Reformers in this hazardous outpost, and 
pressed Calvin to stay. Most reluctantly—for he was a scholar 
rather than a man of action—Calvin consented, and after winding 
up his affairs at Basel began his ministry in the cathedral of St 
Pierre. After a year’s trial, in 1537 he was elected preacher. 

Geneva was a city of sixteen thousand people, of whom only 
two thousand had any voice in its government, and fewer still— 
a council of two hundred for general business, and an inner 
council of sixty for confidential business—exercised day-to-day 
control. Affairs were thus in the hands of the richer citizens, whose 
paid employee Calvin now became. He was never a dictator. The 
bourgeoisie of Geneva accepted his services because his theology 
suited them. What could be more comforting to prosperous 
master-craftsmen who had just kicked out their bishop than to be 
told that they were correct, since their industrious and frugal lives 
proved them to be among the elect of God, while bishops, rolling 
in luxury, ease and vice, were in all probability damned? What 
could please sober citizens more than to hear that they were to 
have the running of their own Church and the disciplining of any 
curious and carnal troublemaker who preferred his own opinion 
to theirs? 

It is often said that Calvin’s system recommended itself to the 
bourgeoisie by his defence of the taking of interest on money. 
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Too much should not be made of this. The growing accumulation 
of capital in the later Middle Ages made the condemnation of 
usury in the canon law practically a dead letter. It was evaded by 
every kind of subterfuge with the connivance of the Popes them- 
selves, and it was inevitable that it should finally fall into desue- 
tude. The defence of interest on money was not confined to Re- 
formers, nor opposition to Catholics: Eck in fact defended in- 
terest; and Luther attacked it. Calvin, sprung from the prosperous 
professional bourgeoisie, in his pronouncements in favour of 
interest (subject to an official maximum and to the exemption of 
poor borrowers from paying interest at all) took a moderate line 
which probably fell far short of the ambitions of the rich citizens 
of Geneva. This was not the main link that united them.* 

One disciplinary step was taken while Calvin was still on pro- 
bation. Anabaptist preachers were active in Geneva as in other 
cities, and were making converts, as elsewhere, among the poorer 
citizens, who saw no gain in replacing the authority of the bishop 
by that of a city council for which they had not even a vote. 
Calvin describes these preachers as libertins qui se nomment spirituels— 
incipient freethinkers and perhaps free-livers, who explained away 
the Bible ‘spiritually’ or allegorically. To counter such tendencies 
all citizens were summoned to swear adhesion to twenty-one 
articles of faith drawn up by Calvin and Farel. The Anabaptists 
refused. Thereupon, with a show of fair play, a public debate was 
staged between them and the Reformers. But the council of two 
hundred was taking no chances; and as the Anabaptists turned out 
to have much mass support, the debate was closured, and they 
were banished from Geneva on pain of death. 

But the way of the Reformers was not yet smooth. Not only 
did opposition smoulder among the poorer citizens, but many of 
the rich, accustomed to the easy discipline of the Catholic Church, 
where every sin had its price, saw no reason why they should 
accept the rigid standards which Farel and Calvin wished to im- 
pose on all alike. Moreover the Bernese, whose alliance was vital to 
Geneva, thought that they rather than two French refugees—one 
a young man under thirty—should be consulted in the regulation 


* Calvin's class standpoint comes out in a letter: ‘What reason is there why the 
income from business should not be larger than that from landowning? Whence 
do the merchant’s profits come except from his own diligence and industry?” 
Tawney, Religion and the Rise of Capitalism, chap. IL. 
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of Reformed worship in the city which they had liberated. Bern 
governed far more rural territory than Geneva ever did, and 
while accepting the Reformation, conciliated its peasants by a 
conservatism in ritual and in the observance of festivals, for which 
Farel and Calvin had no use. In 1538 the disgruntled citizens of 
Geneva took advantage of the Bernese alliance to rid themselves 
of the two Reformers. The council required them to celebrate 
communion according to the Bernese rite, and on their refusal 
banished them from the city. They pleaded their cause before a 
synod of Swiss pastors at Ziirich and offered to conform in the 
matter of ritual, provided that it was not enforced by the civil 
power, and that open sinners were excluded from communion. 
This satisfied most of the synod, but not the Bernese; and the 
edict of banishment was confirmed. 


6. Germany 


Calvin spent his exile at Strasbourg preparing a new edition of 
his Institutes, becoming more closely acquainted with the German 
Reformers, and getting married. 

Lutheranism was still spreading in Germany, not so much 
through the action of its leaders—who feared the masses far too 
much to lead them—as through the determination of ordinary 
Germans, especially of the burgher class, to be rid of the exactions 
of the Catholic hierarchy. Many princely houses were pushed 
into the Reformation by their subjects. The Hohenzollerns of 
Brandenburg had been pillars of the Church, protectors of the 
indulgence traffic and unrelenting enemies of Lutheranism. But 
the new doctrines spread in their despite, and by 1535, when the 
elector Joachim died, Brandenburg contained so many thousands 
of Protestants that his two sons, Joachim II and John, who 
divided the margravate between them, combined popularity 
with profit by breaking with Rome and secularizing Church 
property. Similarly, in eastern Saxony duke George had persecuted 
the Lutherans. But he could not prevent Lutheran merchants from 
attending Leipzig fair, nor his own subjects from crossing the 
border into electoral Saxony and turning Lutheran. On his death 
in 1539 his brother Henry established Lutheranism amid general 
acclamation. 

Thus, State by State, north Germany became practically solid for 
Protestantism. Only the power of the Hapsburgs, with Spanish 
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troops at their disposal, kept the south from going the same way. 
The German Reformation seemed nearer to decisive victory than 
at any time since the Peasants’ War. But victory was prevented 
by the self-interest of the Lutheran princes. Between 1539 and 
1541 Charles V, concerned to restore religious unity in Germany, 
and unable yet to induce Pope Paul III to convene a Council with 
that object, temporarily gave up Rome as hopeless, and arranged 
a series of conferences between Catholics and Lutherans which 
effectively exposed the weakness of the Lutheran princes. Philip 
of Hesse, who had made himself odious by the bigamous marriage 
sanctioned by Luther and Melanchthon, bought a pardon from 
the emperor by a promise of support. Joachim of Brandenburg 
offered to admit the primacy of the Pope if the Lutheran view of 
the Mass were accepted and priests were allowed to marry. 
Maurice, the son and successor of Henry of Saxony, cared nothing 
for theology, supported the Reformation only to pacify his Saxon 
subjects and was ready to double-cross his allies at any convenient 
opportunity. 

The Schmalkaldic League, led by such princes as these, was not 
a dangerous combination. Charles proposed a compromise which 
pleased nobody, and then—a new war with France being im- 
minent—put off action until he could deal with them at leisure. 

Calvin was present at these conferences and drew his own con- 
clusions. He would put no trust in princes, except rare birds like 
Renée of Ferrara. He desired friendly relations with the Lutheran 
leaders and remained on good terms with Melanchthon. But his 
theology and conception of Church government were his own. 


7. Back to Geneva 


Meanwhile Geneva had begun to miss Calvin. The Catholic 
party took advantage of his exile to intrigue with Cardinal 
Sadoleto, bishop of Carpentras, for the restoration of papal 
authority. The Bernese, who had insisted on Calvin’s banish- 
ment, now found his services necessary to combat Sadoleto. In 
1541 Calvin was recalled on his own terms. Thenceforth he be- 
came, not the dictator of Geneva, but the trusted adviser of the 
city government both in religious matters and in secular adminis- 
tration. 

Church government was now reorganized as he would have it. 
Control was vested in a “consistory’ or Church council composed 
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of the whole body of pastors, with the addition of twelve laymen 
annually co-opted by them and approved by the city council. 
New pastors were nominated by those already in office, approved 
by the council of two hundred and only then elected by the 
people. Geneva was thus guaranteed against heretical or seditious 
preachers. The consistory had the power of excommunication 
and was the organ by which pastors and councillors together 
supervised the life of every citizen. Ministers and elders were 
deputed to visit each family once a year, to ‘screen’ newcomers 
and to sort out the peaceable from the quarrelsome, the drunken 
from the sober, the lazy from the industrious and—last but not 
least—the slack from the regular attendants at divine service. Any 
who by idleness, drunkenness or other undesirable qualities 
showed themselves of a reprobate mind were excluded from the 
charitable ministrations of the Church and in extreme cases re- 
ported to the city council for disciplinary action. 

If we remember the situation of Geneva, an outpost of the 
Reformation wedged between Catholic Savoy and Catholic 
France, and with no ally but Bern—useful as a friend, unwelcome 
as a dictator—Calvinist discipline becomes intelligible. That it was 
often oppressive, that it was often used against people who could 
not be suspected of any sympathy with Rome, was in the nature 
of the case. Calvin and his bourgeois backers were concerned to 
preserve not only the independence of Geneva, but their own 
ascendancy, and therefore to prevent the diffusion of such free- 
thought as that for which they had expelled the Anabaptists. In 
1543 the city constitution was revised so as to concentrate power 
even more than before in the hands of the richer citizens. In 15444 
French refugee named. Sébastien Chateillon, better known to us 
as Castellio, was excluded from the ministry and banished from 
Geneva for expressing the opinion (today self-evident to any 
scholar) that the Song of Songs is secular love-poetry and not a 
sacred allegory, and also for repudiating the doctrine of predes- 
tination. Castellio settled at Basel, and became a lifelong critic of 
Calvin and a notable champion of religious toleration. In 1547 
Jacques Gruet was beheaded for outspoken freethought. In 1551 
another French refugee, an ex-Carmelite named Jérome Bolsec, 
who practised as a doctor in a village near Geneva, publicly at- 
tacked predestination on the ground that it made God a tyrant 
like the heathen Jupiter and worse than the devil himself. Calvin 
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complained to the city council; and Bolsec was arrested. But the 
council were not so sure as Calvin about predestination and con- 
sulted the pastors of other Reformed cities. Bern, Basel and Ziirich 
were against making denial of this doctrine a capital offence; and 
Bolsec was banished. He ultimately reverted to Catholicism. 


8. Servetus 


The act which above all others stains the reputation of Calvin 
and of Geneva is the burning of the Spaniard, Miguel Serveto. 
This man as a medical student in Paris had Latinized his name to 
Servetus, and divided his interests between medicine and theology. 
In 1531 he had earned notoriety by a youthful essay On the Error 
of the Trinity, in which he pointed out the simple fact that the 
dogma of three persons in one God is nowhere found in the 
authentic text of the New Testament—the only relevant passage 
(1 John v, 7) being a fourth-century interpolation. In the same 
work, in a remarkable scientific digression, Servetus anticipates 
the discovery of the circulation of the blood which was to be 
demonstrated in detail in the next century by the Englishman, 
William Harvey, and was to become the corner-stone of scientific 
physiology. 

Servetus would have been safe if he had stuck to medicine. But 
theological research undid him. The unscriptural nature of the 
dogma of the Trinity was bound to be discovered sooner or later 
by students of the New Testament, and had already been noted 
by the Anabaptists. The work of Servetus, when first published, 
does not seem to have much excited the German Reformers. 
Luther agreed that the word ‘Trinity’ was unscriptural and 
favoured its disuse. Melanchthon deprecated disputes on the 
question. But the Anabaptist rising at Miinster convinced the 
Lutheran leaders of the dangerous consequences which attended 
freethought about the New Testament or anything else. More- 
over, Servetus had provoked Calvin, who was more rigidly 
opposed than Luther or Melanchthon to essays in higher criticism; 
for they destroyed the ground—the received text of Scripture— 
on which he based his whole theology. 

From 1536 onward the reputation of Servetus both as physician 
and as theologian steadily grew. He was read as far away as 


Venice. He practised medicine at different places in France and in 
K 
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I§41 was appointed physician to Pierre Paulmier, archbishop of 
Vienne. This appointment and an outward observance of Cathol- 
icism temporarily secured Servetus against persecution. In 1546, 
unsuspicious of the enmity which he had roused, he sent Calvin 
the manuscript of a revised and enlarged edition of his work, and 
offered to visit Geneva. Calvin sent an angry reply, now lost; kept 
the manuscript; and told his friends that if Servetus came to 
Geneva he would see to it that he did not leave it alive. 

Years passed. By 1553 Servetus had rewritten his book and pub- 
lished it anonymously under the title of Christianity Restored. In it 
he restated his arguments on the Trinity and on the circulation of 
the blood—remaining a liberal theologian and a progressive scien- 
tist to the bitter end. 

And a bitter end it was. On this man who dared to criticize 
Scripture Calvin played the meanest trick of his career. On the 
evidence of the copy in his possession he denounced Servetus, 
through a third party, to the Inquisition at Lyons as the author of 
Christianity Restored. Servetus was arrested, but—possibly through 
the influence of Paulmier, who did not want his doctor burnt as a 
heretic—was able to escape from prison. After hiding in France 
for four months he crossed the frontier to Geneva, ignorant that 
his denouncer was Calvin. He was recognized, arrested, tried for 
heresy and blasphemy and sentenced by the civil power to be 
burnt alive. Calvin would have had him beheaded, but he was not 
dictator of Geneva, and the city fathers were pitiless. The Re- 
formed churches of Switzerland endorsed the proceedings—Bern 
praying Geneva to ‘remove this pest’.* Farel, invited by Calvin 
to Geneva to lend weight to the trial, accompanied Servetus to 
the stake, urging him to recant. But he was firm. As the faggots 
were green, it was a slow death. 

The execution of Servetus was meant to terrorize all who 
in Geneva or elsewhere carried the Reformation to lengths 
inconvenient to Calvin and his middle-class backers. Some voices 
were raised against the atrocity. Castellio at Basel made it the 
text of an eloquent denunciation of persecution for opinion. To 
burn men alive in the name of Christianity, he says, is to make 
Christ a Moloch. Calvin and his new right-hand man Théodore 
de Béze (better known as Beza) replied to Castellio with rich in- 
vective. Melanchthon in a letter to Calvin applauded the burning 

* Kidd, Documents Illustrative of the Continental Reformation, part II, chap. XVII. 
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of the ‘blasphemer’,* and three years later called it a ‘pious and 
memorable example to posterity’.f The writings of Servetus were 
proscribed and almost wholly destroyed—so nearly so that when 
Harvey published his discovery of the circulation of the blood he 
never cited and seems to have been ignorant of the work of his 
unfortunate predecessor. 

In Geneva today Calvin, Farel and Beza have an imposing 
monument—which we cannot wish less imposing—in the Wall 
of the Reformation. The martyrdom of Servetus is “expiated’ by 
an insignificant block of stone which no one finds unless he takes 
the trouble to do so, and by an unctuous inscription excusing 
Calvin’s act as the “error of his age’. Modern Geneva is less liberal 
than Castellio. 

Such repression illustrates the fact already noted, that Calvin 
had stretched theology to a point beyond which it could only 
break in pieces. A creator who in arbitrary anger, or equally 
arbitrary mercy, predestined his creatures to hell or heaven took 
a lot of swallowing—the more since Calvin repudiated the 
authority of the Church and rested the whole story on the Bible. 
It was open to his opponents to question his credentials by criticiz- 
ing the Bible; and they did so. But neither Calvin nor the Gene- 
vese bourgeoisie were prepared to suffer that, and they put down 
such dangerous thoughts with a high hand.t 


9. Positive Results of Calvinism 


Nevertheless the positive achievement of Calvin was memor- 
able. He provided the Reformation with an ideology and a rally- 
ing-point. Between 1549 and 1555, to take the place of those 
Genevese who preferred exile to Calvinism, nearly thirteen 
hundred refugees—French, English, Scottish, even Italians—were 
naturalized as citizens. Geneva became a stronghold to which Re- 
formers from all western Europe repaired as fugitives, and from 
which they returned as missionaries. In Catholic States, and above 
all in France, Geneva became a name of fear. A French attack on 
the city was precluded for reasons of foreign policy. The duke of 

* Kidd, Documents Illustrative of the Continental Reformation, part Il, chap. XVIII. 

+ Beard, The Reformation of the Sixteenth Century, Lecture V. 

+ Calvin, with all his faults, compares favourably with modern theologians who 
pretend that the existence of an all-knowing God can be reconciled with human 


freedom by any subterfuge. Such disingenuity is typical of Christian thought in 
the last stages of decomposition. 
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Savoy had never abandoned his claim; and French intervention 
would have driven him into the arms of the emperor. But in 1551 
Henry II of France did his best, by the edict of Chateaubriand, to 
cut communications with the city of Calvin by forbidding all 
correspondence with the exiles. 

Given the economic, political and cultural conditions of the 
sixteenth century, Calvinism was probably the only force which 
could fight Rome on equal terms. It could do so because, accept- 
ing to the last letter the sacred books which both sides alike re- 
garded as inspired, it turned them into a destructive weapon not 
only against the obvious abuses of Catholicism, but (theoretically 
at least, however guarded its application in practice) against all re- 
ligious authority except that of the collective body of believers. 
And as long as Calvin and Beza lived, it must be put to their 
credit that they showed themselves as zealous against excessive 
usury and against speculation in food supplies as against profligacy 
or heresy. Only after the death of the two Reformers did the city 
fathers put the preachers in their place and make Geneva safe for 
profiteers. 

How Calvinism affected the struggle in England, Scotland, 
France and the Netherlands we shall see hereafter. Suffice to say 
here that it made itself the ideology of the militant middle class, 
and paved the way for the revolution of the next century, in 
which the Calvinistically trained middle’ classes of England and 
Scotland would put into practice Calvin’s maxim that princes 
usurping any portion of God’s authority forfeited thereby the 
obedience of their subjects. 
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CHAPTER II 


The Society of Jesus and the End 
of the German Reformation 


1. Ignatius Loyola 


OF ALL THE countries of Catholic Europe, Spain was least affected 
by the Reformation. Catholicism was strong through its associa- 
tion with centuries of patriotic war against the Moslem enemy. 
As we saw, one result of that struggle was that in Castile (though 
not in Aragon) serfdom was abolished. The Castilian nobility, 
unable to exploit their tenantry to the limit usual under feudalism, 
were quick to recoup themselves at the expense of Moslems, 
Mexicans and any other enemies of Spain and the faith who were 
unlucky enough to stand in their path. To them Spain was 
Catholicism and Catholicism was Spain: if there was any question 
about that, they were ready to show the Pope himself in forcible 
ways where his duty lay. History had predestined them to be the 
storm-troopers of Catholic reaction in its battle with the Reforma- 
tion. 

In 1521, in the first of the wars between Charles V and Francis I 
for the hegemony of Europe, a young Basque officer, Ifigo (or 
Ignatius) de Loyola, was wounded in the defence of Pamplona 
against the French. Lamed for life, and his military occupation 
gone, he sought in the religious field an outlet for his energies and 
for those qualities of obedience and command which he had 
acquired as an officer. Into the nature of his spiritual experiences 
it would be idle to enter. We have only his word for them; and 
some are flatly incredible.* Suffice to say that after spending about 

* For example, Loyola is said to have encountered a Moor who jested at Chris- 
tian doctrine, especially at the perpetual virginity of Mary, and to have hesitated 
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a year in prayer, fasting and self-scourging which must have left 
him on the edge of insanity, he conceived that he had a mission to 
convert the Turks. In 1523 he sought the blessing of Pope Adrian 
VI and, though ignorant of any language but Basque and Spanish, 
set out for Jerusalem. The provincial of the Franciscans, not wish- 
ing for trouble with the Turks, threatened to excommunicate him 
and sent him back to Europe. Loyola prudently decided that he 
had better educate himself before converting others. From 1526 
to 1535 he frequented the universities of Alcal4, Salamanca and 
Paris, studying Latin and philosophy, writing and circulating 
Spiritual Exercises or meditations on the war between Christ and 
Lucifer, and more than once getting into trouble with the In- 
quisition by presuming, though a layman, to direct the con- 
sciences of others. In Paris he met a few like-minded young men— 
chief among them a Basque like himself, Francisco de Xavier, the 
Castilian Diego Laynez and a Savoyard priest, Pierre Lefévre— 
all equally eager for adventure against the enemies of the faith. 
In 1534 they took vows of poverty and chastity and pledged 
themselves to go as missionaries to the Turks or, failing that, to go 
to Rome and put themselves wholly at the service of the Pope. In 
1537 they foregathered at Venice in hopes of a passage to Pales- 
tine, and the laymen among them regularized their position by 
ordination. But war broke out between Venice and Turkey, and 
no passage was available. Loyola and his Company of Jesus, as he 
called them, went to Rome to seek instructions from Paul III. 


2. Foundation of the Society of Jesus 


Paul was no holier than other Renaissance Popes. Sprung from 
the old feudal family of Farnese, he owed his cardinalate to a 
liaison of his sister with Alexander VI, and made it the main 
object of his life to feather the nests of his natural sons. But he had 
the sense to see that if the Reformation were not arrested there 
would be no more pickings for the Farnese or their like. Most of 
Germany was lost to the Church; the rest was in danger of going; 
England and Scandinavia had gone; France could not be counted 
on; even Italy was infected. At Venice they read Luther and even 





whether to kill him or to continue his journey. But what was an unconverted 
Moor doing at large in Spain thirty years after the fall of Granada? A delirious 
brain, obsessed by long hatred of the Moslems, is enough to account for the story. 
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Servetus. Paul’s own cardinals, the Venetian Gasparo Contarini 
and the English exile Reginald Pole, were beginning to think that 
monks and friars were a liability rather than an asset to the Papacy 
and to wonder how much lumber could be jettisoned to save the 
unity of the Church. The emperor, caring more for the reunion 
of Germany than for the interests of rich Italian families, was 
pestering the Pope to convene a General Council, open to both 
Catholics and Lutherans, to clean up the ecclesiastical rackets 
which had provoked the Reformation. In 1536 Paul had actually 
called a Council to meet in the following year at Mantua. But the 
Lutheran princes and cities refused to be represented at any 
Council meeting in Italy and packed with Italian prelates, and 
demanded a Council in Germany in which not only clergy, but 
laymen should sit and vote. The mere rumour of this, says a 
Catholic historian, caused a slump in the purchase price of jobs 
in the papal bureaucracy.* Paul postponed the Council and finally 
adjourned it indefinitely. 

At this juncture—after the postponement of the Council, but 
before its final shelving—Loyola and his companions appeared in 
Rome. At any other time Paul would have wished such tiresome 
people in Palestine or further; but in this crisis of the Church an 
unconditional offer of service was not to be ignored. Loyola—no 
longer an unbalanced young officer, but a hardened diplomat of 
forty-five—pulled wires assiduously and made a special point of 
enlisting ladies of high rank to overcome opposition in the 
Vatican. In 1540 a papal bull recognized the Society of Jesus as a 
new organization for the propagation of the faith. In 1541 Loyola 
was elected its general. 

It was a kind of order till then unknown in Christendom. 
Though bound by the usual monastic vows of poverty, chastity 
and obedience, its members were not to live together or wear a 
distinctive dress, but to move in the world—especially in good 
society—and to undertake any mission laid on them by their 
general. His authority was to be absolute: in him the members 
were to acknowledge ‘Christ as though present’. The purpose of 
the Society being to win the ruling classes to the Church (that 
secured, the obedience of the masses was taken for granted) 
qualifications for membership included, in Loyola’s words, ‘firm- 
ness of character and ability for business’. In practice this meant 

* Pallavicino, cited by J. A. Froude, Lectures on the Council of Trent, V. 
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that education was essential and rich connections desirable. Thus, 
notwithstanding vows of poverty, the Society never went short 
of funds. As part of its policy of permeating the ruling class the 
Society specialized in the education of the young, and used the 
opportunity to recruit new members. The Spiritual Exercises of 
Loyola were used to instil into novices that military obedience 
which made and makes the Society the spearhead of Catholic 
reaction against progressive movements of every kind. 

In Spain, the native country of Loyola, the path of the Society 
was easy, and in Portugal no less so. John III of Portugal, a brother- 
in-law of Charles V, saw its uses as an empire-building agency. 
Xavier was detailed for missionary work in the Portuguese Indies 
and appointcd papal nuncio in that part of the world; and a 
eollege was founded at Coimbra to train recruits. In France, on 
the other hand, the Society was suspect as a Spanish agency, and 
it was not until after the death of Loyola, and to meet a rising 
Protestant menace, that its members were allowed to settle in 
Paris. The appellation ‘Jesuit’ was first bestowed on them as a 
derisory nickname by the French. 


3. Xavier in the East 


Oversea missions were part and parcel of Spanish and Portu- 
guese imperialism. For the Spaniards to impose their rule and 
their religion on the backward races of America was a com- 
paratively easy matter and well within the compass of the older 
orders. The Portuguese had a harder task in Asia, where they en- 
countered civilizations older than their own and capable of self- 
defence. Hence Portuguese conquests in the East were limited to 
a line of maritime bases—Goa being the largest and most lasting— 
seized for the sole purpose of enforcing their monopoly of trade 
in that part of the world. It was aul to them that these bases 
should be peopled by docile subjects; and an obvious way to 
make them docile was to make them Catholics. 

Xavier, therefore, went to India as much in the interests of 
Portuguese imperialism as ‘for the greater glory of God’. He 
relied on the support of the secular arm in carrying on his mission, 
and in 1548 wrote to John III urging the establishment of the 
Inquisition at Goa and recommending that any governor who 
failed to show a quota of converts should on return to Portugal 
be imprisoned and suffer confiscation of all his property. The 
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Inquisition was not set up until after the death of Xavier; but 
there were other ways of coercion, and thousands of converts— 
if not the 700,000 credited to him by the Jesuits—were no doubt 
made in his ten years in the East without any of the miracles 
which later secured his canonization. His mission to Japan in 1549 
opened that country to Portuguese trade, but yielded converts 
only where the Jesuits could bribe local feudal lords with 
Western commodities—including weapons of war. His exploits 
in Goa, where he lies buried, even today provide the Portuguese 
with a pretext for retaining that last relic of their empire in India. 


4. The Inquisition in Italy 


Meanwhile Loyola remained in Rome directing the activities 
of the Society, drawing up its constitution, and using his in- 
fluence with the Pope to get the Roman Inquisition reorganized 
on the lines of the Spanish. In 1542 Cardinal Caraffa, a man of 
old feudal family and archbishop of Naples, was commissioned 
to exterminate heresy in Italy. He was no friend of Loyola, for he 
hated the interloping Spaniards, whom he knew at close quarters 
in Naples, but he was no less zealous at his work. Caraffa’s regula- 
tions proclaim the man. 


There must be no respect of persons, even high Church dignitaries or 
temporal princes. Examination must be carried on with the greatest 
severity. Force must be used in its fullest measure, especially against 
Calvinists.* 


There was little difficulty with dignitaries or princes. Renée of 
Ferrara, once the protectress of Calvin, was imprisoned by her 
husband, the duke, and forced to conceal -her opinions. But in 
places there was popular resistance. The citizens of Venice rose 
against the papal nuncio when he silenced their favourite preacher, 
Bernardino Ochino, a former general of the Franciscans who had 
embraced Lutheranism. The nuncio gave way; but Caraffa put 
his foot down. Ochino was summoned to Rome, fled to Geneva 
and began a new career in the Protestant world. The Venetian 
merchant princes, like all Italian rulers, were amenable to papal 
pressure and from 1545 onward actively aided the Church in re- 
pressing heretics. But they drowned and did not burn them. 

Even at Naples, under direct Spanish rule, the people in 1546 

* Benrath, Bernardino Ochino of Siena, chap. IV. 
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rose in arms against the Inquisition, forcibly released prisoners 
and were suppressed only by Spanish troops. The Italian people 
have never been the dumb, driven cattle which some superior 
northerners like to think them. But their rich men were too deep 
in the papal racket to play a progressive rdle, and the shift of 
economic power to the Atlantic seaboard had left them stranded 
by the tide of history. 

The number of victims of the Inquisition in Italy is unknown, 
and until the records of the Holy Office at the Vatican are open to 
the public will remain unknown. 


5. End of the German Reformation 


In Germany the emperor’s negotiations with the Lutherans had 
so alarmed the Pope that he was forced again to promise a 
General Council. Its meeting had been delayed by a new war be- 
tween Charles V and Francis I, who was once more in alliance 
with the Turks. Not until 1544, when peace was restored by the 
treaty of Crépy, did Paul, who now had the Jesuits to advise him, 
get to business. Then by a specious device the Council was sum- 
moned to meet at Trent, a cathedral city just within the Empire, 
but south of the Brenner Pass and more accessible to Italians than 
to most Germans. Thus the promise that a Council should meet 
in Germany was kept to the ear and broken to the hope. When 
the Council met in 1545, two-thirds of the dignitaries present 
were Italians: a number had had their expenses paid by the 
Vatican. The last thing to be expected of such an assembly was a 
reform of abuses which enriched the Pope and the Italian clergy. 
Naturally, the Protestants refused to assist at the farce. To make 
assurance doubly sure the Pope in 1547, after a few sessions, 
moved the Council to Bologna—nominally because plague had 
broken out at Trent, but really because the Italian prelates com- 
plained of the hostility of the peasantry of the Trentino. Charles 
did not believe the plague story and told the German bishops to 
remain at their post. Being more dependent on the emperor than 
on the Pope, they obeyed. Paul then adjourned the Council; and 
it never met again in his lifetime. 

It was now thirty years since the Reformation had begun; and 
the old protagonists were dying off. Luther, who had long ab- 
dicated leadership and become a mere hanger-on of the north 
German princes, died in 1546. His last years were passed in abject 
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fear of the challenge to authority of which he had once been the 
mouthpiece. In his last sermon, preached in his native town of 
Eisleben, he calls reason ‘the devil’s bride’ and an ‘accursed whore’.* 
His one-time antagonist, Henry VIII, syphilitic and prematurely 
old, followed him to the grave early in 1547; Francis I two months 
later. 

The removal of his two rivals gave Charles V a chance to crush 
the German Lutherans without fear of foreign intervention. 
Numerically they were strong and by now had a majority in the 
Diet; morally they were enfeebled by the quality of their leaders 
and their alienation of the peasantry. Already Charles had bought 
Maurice of Saxony by offering him the electoral dignity hitherto 
vested in the elder line of his family. In 1546 Maurice rounded 
on his allies and invaded electoral Saxony, while Charles with a 
Spanish army—Jesuits marching with the troops to inflame their 
zeal—attacked the Lutheran cities of south Germany. Demoralized 
by the defection of Maurice, the cities submitted. Italian refugees 
like Ochino and his friend Pietro Martire Vermigli, who had 
settled in south Germany, had to escape to England, where the 
death of Henry VIII provided them with a temporarily safe 
asylum. In 1547 Charles pushed north to reinforce Maurice, 
smashed all that was left of the Schmalkaldic League at Mihlberg 
in Saxony, and captured the elector John Frederick and Philip of 
Hesse. While they cooled their heels in captivity, Maurice was re- 
warded with the electorate, and Charles for the first time in his 
reign had Germany at his feet. Only the city of Magdeburg held 
out stubbornly for the Reformation. 

Since Paul III had tricked him over the Council of Trent, 
Charles—much to the anger of the Jesuits—imposed a settlement 
of his own devising. At his bidding three theologians, two 
Catholic and one Lutheran, drew up a confession of faith which 
was accepted by the Diet of Augsburg pending the reassembly of 
the Council. By this the Lutherans accepted papal supremacy, the 
Catholic hierarchy, transubstantiation, saint-worship and the rest 
of the old ceremonial in return for the concession (in Lutheran 
States only) of clerical marriage and communion in both kinds. 
In 1548 the Augsburg Interim, as it was called, was promulgated 
as a law of the Empire. In north Germany, owing to the temper of 
the people, it could not be enforced; but in the south the emperor 

_ * Beard, The Reformation of the Sixteenth Century, Lecture V. 
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employed Spanish troops to eject Protestant pastors and drive the 
people to Mass. 

Persecution roused enough of the old Reformation spirit to 
involve Charles in final defeat. Illegal prints were circulated 
appealing to German patriotism against Spaniards and priests. As 
for Maurice of Saxony, like Judas—it was said—he had betrayed 
his co-religionists and would betray the emperor. Soon enough 
he did. 

In 1549 Paul III died; and in 1551 Julius III under imperial 
pressure recalled the Council of Trent and invited the Protestants 
to send representatives. But, as before, Italian prelates pre- 
dominated in the Council. Moreover under the easy-going Julius 
the Jesuits were in control, and Laynez was at Trent as the Pope’s 
personal representative. The Protestants were not to be heard, 
but to be presented with an ultimatum. Even had there been any 
intention of giving them a hearing, it was now too late. Germany 
was in turmoil. 

Seeing that Charles had bitten off more than he could chew, 
Maurice turned his coat again. In 1552 he allied himself with 
Henry II of France, who, while savagely persecuting his own 
heretics, carried on the paternal policy of aiding the Lutherans 
against the emperor. While the French, lured by a promise of the 
cession of Metz, Toul and Verdun, attacked in the west and the 
Turks on the Danube, Maurice marched south into the Tyrol and 
nearly captured Charles at Innsbruck. The Council of Trent, with 
the heretic at the gates, packed up in panic. By the treaty of Passau 
the Augsburg Interim was annulled, and the Lutherans regained 
religious liberty pending the settlement of the question by a Diet 
of the Empire. 

This was delayed for three years by continued war with the 
French, whom Charles failed to eject from Metz, Toul and Ver- 
dun, and by renewed disorder in Germany. In 1553 Maurice fell 
fighting one of his unruly allies, Albert of Bayreuth. In 1555 a 
truce was arranged with France, and a Diet assembled at Augs- 
burg. Charles, defeated and worn out, left the negotiations to his 
brother Ferdinand. After long discussion the Diet left every 
German State, Catholic or Lutheran, free to establish its own re- 
ligion and to banish, but not otherwise persecute, all who did not 
conform (cuius regio, eius religio). Lutherans retained all Church 
property in their States confiscated before 1552. But, on Ferdi- 
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nand’s insistence, to preclude the possibility of a Protestant 
majority of electors, and therefore a Protestant emperor, any 
ptince-bishop turning Protestant was to forfeit his see and his 
territory. And toleration, such as it was, was limited to Catholics 
and Lutherans. There was to be none for Calvinists: the kingdom 
of God was not to be republicanized. And there was to be none 
for Anabaptists: feudalism was to be as safe as the march of history 
would allow. 

The peace of Augsburg stereotyped a stalemate. It marked the 
definite failure of the Hapsburgs to weld the fragmentary feudal- 
ism of Germany into a centralized monarchy—a failure under- 
lined by the Thirty Years’ War in the next century. It equally 
marked the failure of the German burghers, isolated from the 
peasantry and therefore dependent on the princes, to make any 
impression on the feudal world in which they were enmeshed and 
in which the richer of them were directly interested. Against the 
Church, when they could join forces with lay princes and lesser 
feudal lords, they fought successfully; against feudalism itself they 
had neither power nor will to fight at all. Lutheranism, dependent 
on the prince, became the ideology of middle-class impotence; 
Calvinism, based on the congregation of the elect, became the 
ideology of middle-class self-confidence. 

It only remained for Charles to abdicate the monarchy which 
he had failed to hold together. His brother was already emperor 
in all but name. One month after the peace of Augsburg Charles 
resigned to his son, Philip II, the sovereignty of the Netherlands, 
and early in 1556 the crowns of Spain and Naples. His last days in 
the Spanish monastery of Yuste were spent in egging on Philip to 
burn more heretics and in vain regrets that he himself had not 
broken his word and burnt Luther thirty-seven years before at the 
Diet of Worms. 











CHAPTER III 


England Under Edward VI 
| and Mary 


1. The Edwardian Reformation 


AT THE DEATH of Henry VIII in 1547 England was unequally 
divided in religion. The majority, including nearly the whole 
north and west—nobility, gentry and peasantry—were by tradi- 
tion and habit Catholic; but their numbers were offset by the 
poverty and backwardness of the north and much of the west. A 
minority, consisting mainly of merchants and craftsmen in 
London and the south-east—the centre of the cloth trade and 
nascent capitalism—were ardent Protestants. The balance of 
power and the actual government of the country lay with a still 
smaller minority—those landowners, or merchants turned land- 
owners, whom Henry had gorged with the spoils of the monas- 
teries and who were ready to profess either religion so long as they 
could retain and if possible increase the new riches which the 
Reformation had brought them. Such men controlled the House 
of Commons, and after the dissolution of the monasteries were 
a majority in the House of Lords. They had consistently supported 
Henry. With their help and for their benefit he had broken with 
Rome and crushed the resistance of the north. With their acqui- 
escence he had sent to the stake Protestants of the south-east who 
would have gone further than he. Now he was dead; and they 
looked round for fresh loot. 

They had a pretext. In England, as in other countries, the 
influx of gold and silver from the New World was raising prices; 
and the upward trend was aggravated by the debasement of the 
coinage to which Henry had again and again resorted in order to 
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pay his way. The effects were felt not by the merchant or rich 
farmer who could raise his prices, but on the one hand by the 
landowner and on the other by the poor peasant and craftsman. 
They touched, however, only the luxuries of the landowner, 
while to the poor they spelt misery; and the steps by which the 
gentry recouped their losses added to that misery. The peasantry 
complained that in place of the monks and friars who had battened 
on them before—and whom they had never loved—they were 
saddled with enclosing and rack-renting landlords who were 
worse tyrants than the old. 

If the English peasantry were to be won to the Reformation 
and not alienated as the German peasantry had been, it would have 
to serve their interests and not only those of their landlords. So 
much was clear to at least one member of the ruling class— 
Edward Seymour, Duke of Somerset, who governed as Protector 
in the name of his nephew, the nine-year-old Edward VI. The 
Seymours, like other courtiers of Henry, had had their share of 
abbey lands; but in this and other matters Somerset saw a little 
further than his colleagues. He was, however, isolated'and over- 
borne by the other land-grabbers and abbey-snatchers who 
packed Parliament and the Privy Council. 

Needing allies in a new assault on the Church, and cut off by 
class interest from the peasantry, the men in power turned for 
support to the only quarter whence it could come—the Protestants 
of the south-east. On Henry’s death Londoners and other towns- 
men did not wait for permission, but at once began to smash 
images and relics and to circulate ballads and pamphlets against the 
Mass. Somerset gave them their head and passed through Parlia- 
ment an act repealing all laws against heresy and all restrictions on 
circulating and reading the Bible. Foreign refugees like Ochino 
and Vermigli (known in England as Peter Martyr) who had had 
to fly first from the Roman Inquisition and then from the armies 
of Charles V, were glad to settle in what seemed a land of liberty 
and to accept pensions from Somerset and preferment from 
Cranmer. : 

But the Reformation which they had admired from afar was 
the work of a predatory minority and had not yet touched the 
majority of the English people. The Council and their supporters 
were busy helping themselves. One of the first acts of the new 
reign followed up the spoliation of the monasteries by seizing all’ 
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revenues used for the provision of Masses for the dead or other 
superstitious purposes. The effect was to expropriate much of the 
property of the craft guilds which had protected the embryo in- 
dustry of the Middle Ages, but which merely hampered the enter- 
prise of the sixteenth-century middle class. The rich London 
livery companies were allowed to redeem their property for 
£20,000; elsewhere the guilds soon ceased to be more than orna~ 
mental vestiges of a dead past. 

So far was Parliament from even touching peasant grievances 
that an act passed in the same session provided that able-bodied 
beggars should be branded and reduced to slavery, and their 
children taken from them and apprenticed until the age of 
twenty-four. This was so unworkable that it was repealed in the 
following year. 

Somerset was spurred into wiser action by the preaching of 
Hugh Latimer—the one English Reformer whose stature ap- 
proaches that of Luther in his earliest and best days. OF yeoman 
parentage, Latimer had come to the front as a preacher under 
Henry, and in Cromwell’s time had been for four years bishop of 
Worcester, but had resigned rather than accept the Six Articles of 
1539. In or out of favour, he never forgot his origins, and in 1548 
began preaching to crowded congregations in London and the 
country against the rack-renting and enclosure by which the great 
oppressed the small. 

Somerset tried to meet popular discontent by proclamations 
against enclosure and by appointing a commission to take evi- 
dence against guilty landlords. ‘Maugre the devil, private profit, 
self-love, money and such-like the devil’s instruments,’ he wrote 
to his commissioner John Hales, ‘it shall go forward.’* The result 
was to rouse the deadly enmity of Somerset’s colleagues on the 
Council and of the whole landed class. Hales was denounced as an 
‘Anabaptist and a libertine who would have all things in com- 
mon’; and his bills were rejected by Parliament. 


2. The English Prayer Book 


During 1547 no attempt had been made to impose religious 
uniformity. Forms of service were optional, and discussion free. 
But in 1548 the Council decided that uniformity of worship was 
necessary to public peace. The iconoclastic activities of the Pro- 

* Conyers Read, Mr Secretary Cecil and Queen Elizabeth, chap. I. + Ibid. 
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testants were regularized by ordering the general removal of 
images; and Cranmer was commissioned to compile an English 
Prayer Book. 

Until Henry’s death Cranmer had managed to remain arch- 
bishop of Canterbury only by unceasing subservience to his 
policy. Now he was free to follow his own convictions, which 
were variable, but at this time mildly Lutheran. The book com- 
piled by him and his henchman, Nicholas Ridley, was an attempt 
at compromise between the Catholic and Protestant positions. 
The name ‘Mass’ was retained and the real presence of the body 
and blood of Christ in the elements affirmed; a great many prayers 
were taken direct from the Latin service books—though a few 
were taken from Greek or Lutheran sources, and a few were 
Cranmer’s own; and much traditional ritual remained. But com- 
munion was in both kinds, and the whole Prayer Book was in 
English and therefore lacked something of the spell which for 
simple people attaches to formule in a learned and sacred 
language.* 

The English communion service was at once made compulsory 
by proclamation; and in 1549 the whole Prayer Book was en- 
forced by Act of Parliament. Bishops who refused to toe the new 
line were deprived and imprisoned—chief among them Stephen 
Gardiner of Winchester, a political prelate of Henry’s who, 
though he had followed him in his break with Rome, saw with 
some reason in the new Protestantism a danger not only to the 
Church, but to the feudal State. 


3. Peasant Revolts 


The more immediate danger lay in imposing a new liturgy on 
a peasantry with unredressed grievances. Simultaneous revolts 
without any common plan broke out in different parts of England. 
In the feudal and Catholic north and west landowners and priests 
managed to side-track peasant discontent into a demand for the 
restoration of Catholicism and the re-enactment of the Six 
Articles, and to thrust social grievances into the background. In 
Cornwall in particular, where a Celtic dialect was still spoken, 


* The translation of traditional formule into everyday language invariably 
lessens their mystery. To take a modern parallel: the English of the Authorized 
Version of the Bible has acquired in the course of centuries something of the 
esoteric quality of medieval Latin. Hence many believers object to the Revised 
Version, and still more to the versions in modern English now available. 
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the people resented the imposition of an English Prayer Book 
which they understood hardly more than the Latin. A local land- 
owner, Sir Humphry Arundell, led a peasant army east, gathered 
support in Devon and besieged Exeter. The citizens held out 
stoutly for the Reformation until Lord Russell, one of the new 
men advanced by Henry, with an army composed largely of 
German mercenaries raised the siege, defeated the rebels and in- 
cidentally saved his own abbey lands at Tavistock. Much of 
Devon and Cornwall was given over to pillage, and Arundell and 
other leaders executed as traitors. Thus in the west Protestant 
citizens rallied to the government to crush landlords and peasants 
who held to the old religion. 

The revolt in the east, where capitalism was developing, was 
a very different affair. Here social grievances, especially in the 
matter of the enclosure of arable land for pasture, were greater 
than elsewhere, since the east was the centre of the cloth trade. 
But Catholicism had lost all hold on the masses: they had been 
treading the English Bible and listening to Lutheran, Zwinglian 
and Anabaptist propaganda. The result was a movement more 
like the Peasants’) War in Germany than anything else that hap- 
pened in England. 

The movement began at Attleborough, Wymondham and 
other places in Norfolk with the peasantry forcibly unfencing 
enclosed land. Soon the greater part of the peasants in Norfolk 
and many in Suffolk were up, throwing down hedges and un- 
fencing commons. They found leaders in Robert Ket, a tanner 
and landowner of Wymondham, and his brother William, 
formed themselves into a disciplined army twenty thousand 
strong and marched on Norwich. Gn Mousehold Heath they set 
up an emergency administration in which Robert Ket and his 
council dispensed justice under the ‘Oak of Reformation’. Their 
demands included the enforcement of the law against enclosures 
and the immediate liberation of all remaining serfs, since ‘God 
made all free with his precious blood-shedding’. The craftsmen 
and journeymen of Norwich overbore the reluctant mayor and 
corporation, joined the revolt and unfenced the common lands of 
the city enclosed by the richer citizens. To a herald from the 
government, who offered pardon on condition of surrender, the 
rebels replied that they ‘were earnest defenders of the king’s royal 
majesty, and they would either restore the commonwealth from 
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decay, into the which it was fallen, being oppressed through the 
covetousness and tyranny of the gentlemen, or else would they 
like men die in the quarrel’ .* 

The landlords were staggered by the extent of the revolt and 
threw the blame on Somerset and his policy of conciliation. ‘Look 
well’, wrote his colleague Lord Paget—a London citizen who had 
risen in the royal service and been rewarded with Burton Abbey 
and a peerage—‘whether you have either law or religion at home, 
and I fear you shall find neither. Would to God that at the first 
stir you had followed the matter hotly and caused justice to be 
administered in solemn fashion to the terror of others, and then 
to have granted a pardon. But to have granted a pardon out of 
course, how can this gear do well? . . . Every man of the Council 
hath misliked your proceeding and wished it otherwise.’t He 
urged the employment of German mercenaries to teach the East 
Anglians a lesson. Some royal troops under the lord lieutenant 
of the eastern counties, the Marquis of Northampton, were re- 
pulsed with loss. Finally another land-grabbing colleague of 
Somerset, John Dudley, Earl of Warwick, took command and 
succeeded in reoccupying Norwich. Sixty rebels were at once 
hanged in the market place. Reinforced, as Paget had advised, by 
1500 Germans who had served in the west, Warwick after a 
stubborn fight broke the peasants at Dussindale and forced them 
to surrender. The Kets were tried in London and brought back to 
Norfolk to be hanged in chains, Robert from Norwich castle and 
William from Wymondham steeple. Twenty-four other ring- 
leaders were put to death. The clamour of the gentry for more 
blood had to be checked by Warwick, who asked them whether 
they would in future plough their own fields and drive their own 
carts. Embers of the revolt smouldered for another year in Suffolk, 
Essex and Kent before they were trodden out. 

So ended the greatest popular rising seen in England since the 
Peasant Revolt of 1381. It was not wholly in vain: it helped 
to create a tradition of resistance which was to make East Anglia 
the stronghold of revolution in the great struggle of the next 
century. 


* Holinshed, Chronicles, 3 Edward VI. 
+t Conyers Read, Mr Secretary Cecil and Queen Elizabeth, chap. I. 
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4. Reaction 


Somerset was now marked down for vengeance. The defeat 
of the peasants had deprived him of the mass support which he 
might have had if he had known how to use it. Late in 1549 his 
colleagues on the Council—Warwick at their head—combined 
against him, deprived him of office and sent him to the Tower. 
But they dared not proceed to extremities until they had clamped 
down on all opposition in the country. With Catholic support 
they passed an act reversing Somerset’s policy of toleration by 
proscribing Anabaptists, who were active in Essex and Kent. In 
1550 for the first time since the death of Henry the fires of Smith- 
field were relit—the first victim being Joan Boucher, a woman 
Anabaptist. 

Warwick, however, could not rely on the Catholics to support 
the further spoliation of Church property on which he was bent. 
Having used them to ruin Somerset and reverse his policy, he 
dropped them and used the Protestants in turn—even releasing 
Somerset and recalling him to the Council by way of camou- 
flage. But Somerset now held life and liberty only on sufferance. 
Early in 1552 he was beheaded on a charge of attempting to over- 
throw the government. Alone arnong Tudor statesmen, he was 
genuinely mourned by the common people. 

The government in fact was busily overthrowing itself. So 
completely had its policy of repression alienated the nation that it 
was estimated that, had Charles V intervened to restore Catholi- 
cism, the mass of the people would have risen in his support.* 
Charles had too much on his hands in Germany to do so; but the 
work was most efficiently done for him. Warwick, who had made 
himself Duke of Northumberland, tried to win himself a party by 
packing the Council, selling more Church property, terminating 
in 1551 the privileges of the Hanse merchants in London (which 
had long been unpopular with the citizens) and in 1552 introduc- 
ing and enforcing a new Prayer Book more Protestant than the 
old—Zwinglian rather than Lutheran. Cranmer as usual obliged. 
But Northumberland, when the time came, found that he had no 
party. 

* ‘The majority of our people will be with our adversaries.’ Latin memorandum 


of 1550 cited by Conyers Read, op. cit., chap. II. Cecil was already secretary and 
may have had a hand in its composition. 
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Edward VI was never healthy—no child of Henry could be; 
and by 1553 he was dying. Urgently needing a new puppet to 
replace the boy who had so far served his purpose, Northumber- 
land persuaded him to set aside his half-sisters, Mary and Eliza~ 
beth, and bequeath the crown by will to a grandniece of Henry 
VIII, Lady Jane Grey, who was married to Northumberland’s son. 
The packed Council agreed to the substitution; and when 
Edward died Jane was duly proclaimed. But Northumberland had 
reckoned without the people. Mary fled to East Anglia and ap- 
pealed to the very counties whose peasantry Northumberland 
had slaughtered four years before. Catholic though she was, they 
preferred her to Northumberland, who was neither Catholic nor 
Protestant, but a rascally adventurer. His men melted away; his 
Council ratted. Catholics and Protestants in their thousands 
escorted Mary to London, which received her royally. Jane and 
her husband were sent to the Tower; and Northumberland, pro- 
fessing himself a Catholic at the end, went to the block unwept, 
unhonoured and unsung. 


5. Philip and Mary 


Mary’s accession did not alter the balance of power in England. 
Most of the men—Paget and his like—who had misgoverned and 
feathered their nests under Henry and Edward continued in 
power. They had turned Protestants for their own gain and were 
quite ready to turn Catholics if their gains were guaranteed. Until 
the guarantee was forthcoming, Mary had to wait their conveni- 
ence. She could send Cranmer, Ridley and Latimer to the Tower, 
restore Gardiner and other Catholic bishops and expel the foreign 
refugees admitted in Edward’s reign. That did not hurt the abbey- 
snatchers. Cranmer and Ridley had served their purpose and 
could be flung away. As for ‘that commonwealth named Latimer’, 
he could go to the stake for all they cared. And Mary could repeal 
the Protestant legislation of her brother’s reign. Parliament had 
passed and repealed too many such acts to strain at such a gnat. 

But difficulties arose when Mary proposed to marry her cousin 
Philip of Spain. Charles V, who was thinking of abdication, had 
an obvious interest in recouping his losses in Germany by marry- 
ing his son to Mary and peacefully annexing England to the 
Hapsburg dominions. It was the way those dominions had grown. 
But no Englishman—not even the Catholic bishops—wanted to 
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be annexed, especially since no compensation was offered in the 
shape of trade with the New World, of which Spain had the 
monopoly. The House of Commons at once protested against the 
match; and it was only on the express conditions (secured by 
Gardiner) that no Spaniard should hold office in England, that 
England should not be involved in Spanish wars, and that on 
Mary’s death Philip should have no right to succeed, that opposi- 
tion was overcome. As it was, Philip was certain to circumvent 
such provisos if he could. The announcement of the marriage 
treaty led early in 1554 to a rising in Kent—the heart of the 
Protestant south-east—under Sir Thomas Wyat, who led an army 
of local gentry and peasants to the gates of London and was 
joined by a detachment of the city train-bands. The revolt was 
premature: Mary was still popular and was able to appeal to the 
loyalty of the city which had welcomed her six months before, 
to hold it against Wyat and to force his surrender. Jane Grey and 
her husband and father, whom Mary had spared on her accession, 
were sacrificed to public safety on the suppression of the rising. 
Wyat paid with his head; and about a hundred of his men were 
fe cel to make England safe for Philip and Mary. The marriage 
sealed with so much blood was solemnized amid a spate of anti- 


Spanish pamphlets and riots which boded ill for the alliance. 


6. The Martyrs 


Mary’s main ambition, the reconciliation of England to Rome 
and the restoration of the Catholic Church to its medieval glory, 
could be only half fulfilled. Before the holders of abbey lands who 
filled Parliament and Council would agree to admit a papal 
legate, Julius III had solemnly to dispense them from any obliga- 
tion to make restitution. Their property secured by this all-im- 
portant guarantee, Lords and Commons knelt to the Queen’s 
cousin, Cardinal Pole, for absolution from the sins of heresy and 
schism. Then with matchless cynicism these reconciled heretics 
re-enacted the statute De Haeretico Comburendo and in less than 
four years allowed nearly three hundred people to be burnt alive 
for failing to show an equal agility of conscience. 

The most conspicuous of the victims were Protestant clergy. 
The first, John Rogers, had under Henry collaborated with Tyn- 
dale and Coverdale in producing the English Bible, and early in 
15$$ was burnt at Smithfield before a sympathetic crowd. Two 
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Edwardian bishops speedily followed—John Hooper of Glouces- 
ter and Robert Ferrar of St David’s. Both were ex-monks who 
had taken wives and embraced Zwinglian opinions, and both had 
once been chaplains to Protector Somerset: they were therefore 
politically as well as ecclesiastically odious to the party in power. 
Late in the year Latimer and Ridley were burnt at Oxford. Their 
fellow-prisoner, Cranmer, was singled out for Mary’s special 
vengeance. He had pronounced her mother’s divorce from Henry, 
branded her as a bastard and tried to keep her from the throne. 
Heretic or no heretic, he was to burn. In 1556 he recanted to save 
his life, but seeing that it availed him nothing, recanted his recanta- 
tion and died by fire—as did hundreds of folk humbler and less 
hesitant than he. 

For these Marian martyrs were mostly simple people—artisans, 
peasants, labourers—including some sixty women and children. 
London provided the largest number, and the eastern counties, 
which had done so much to put Mary on the throne, most of the 
rest. The west and north, which were still Catholic, saw hardly 
any executions. The effect was to intensify the already intense 
hatred of the middle and lower classes of London and south- 
eastern England for priestcraft in any shape or form—not only the 
Catholic priestcraft of Gardiner and Pole, but the Anglican priest- 
craft which the Tudor ruling class were to set up when Catholi- 
cism became finally impossible. Latimer’s famous words at the 
stake—‘Wee shall this day light such a candle by God’s grace in 
England as (I trust) shall never be put out’—were true of the 
whole body of Marian martyrs, and were to be fulfilled in a way 
of which even he did not dream. The cleavage of the sixteenth 
century between the Catholic north and west and the Protestant 
south-east foreshadowed that of the seventeenth century between 
Royalist and Roundhead areas in the middle-class revolution. 


7. End of the Reaction 


Despite the provisos of the marriage treaty England was soon 
involved in a Spanish war. Philip, now king of Spain and Naples 
as well as England, had inherited from his father a war with 
France which, after two years’ truce, was renewed early in 1557. 
This time France had papal support; for the aged Caraffa had 
succeeded to the papacy as Paul IV and hoped with French aid to 
rid Italy at last of the “accursed Spaniards’. Power-politics being 
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what they were, the French could hardly be expected to dis- 
tinguish between Philip as king of Spain and Philip as king of 
England; nor could Philip be expected to refrain from exploiting 
an alliance which had been his only motive for marriage. Gardiner, 
the only adviser Mary had had with any pretence to statesmanship, 
was dead; and on Philip’s rare visits to England she was wax in 
his hands. Thus the English were drawn into a war which they 
did not want, for which they would not pay, and in which, after 
all the trouble Mary had taken to reconcile them to Rome, Rome 
was with the enemy. Spain was victorious over the Pope and 
France; but in 1558 England paid the price in the loss of Calais. 
That foothold on the Continent had become more of a liability 
than an asset, and its loss was less a material than a moral blow, 
but it added to the odium which already attached to Mary’s 
policy. 

It was time for her to die. The Council were only waiting for 
her end to proclaim Elizabeth and turn their coats again. When 
late in 1558 Mary and Pole died on successive days, patriots tired 
of being dragged to defeat at the heels of Spain, adventurers 
covetous of the forbidden wealth of the New World, and simple 
Protestant artisans and yeomen rebellious after four years of 
terror, all rejoiced to exchange a Spanish puppet-queen for a 
successor whose boast it was to be ‘mere English’. 


—— 


CHAPTER IV 


England, France and Scotland 


1. The Elizabethan Compromise 


AT THE END of 1558 the first necessity for the English people was 
the recovery of national independence. That meant the victory 
of the Reformation; for Catholicism in practice had reduced 
England to a dependency of Spain, plunged her into an unwanted 
and unsuccessful war and terrorized with stake and faggot the 
most prosperous and progressive part of the country. It was 
necessary to cut losses and begin anew, but to do so without 
losing the lucrative trade with the Netherlands or reducing 
England to a dangerous dependence on France. Spain had there- 
fore to be kept in play. | 

Elizabeth I was well qualified to play the part which the situa- 
tion required. She had lived more dangerously than any Tudor 
since the dynasty began. Her father had declared her a bastard; 
her brother had cut her out of the succession; her sister had medi- 
tated putting her to death. Danger had taught her discretion. 
What were her beliefs no one knew—or knows. In Mary’s reign 
there had been an attempt to trip her up with a question about the 
sacrament, and she had side-stepped with a rhyme— 


Christ was the Word and spake it: 
He took the bread and brake it; 
And what that Word doth make it, 
That I believe and take it 


—which left them as wise as before. The new break with Rome 

which national interest demanded was in her interest too; for in 

Catholic-eyes she was illegitimate and had no right to reign. She 

knew, therefore, that her surest supporters were the Protestants 
I61 
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of south-eastern England. But she was not ready on that account 
to goad into rebellion the Catholics of the north and west, much 
less to precipitate a war with Spain in which the odds would be 
heavily against her. Her interest was to seek a settlement which 
would satisfy as many as possible in England and, if not avoid, at 
least postpone trouble with foreign powers. 

In playing for safety she had an assistant second to none in Sir 
William Cecil, one of the new governing class created by the 
distribution of abbey lands. He had held office under Somerset 
and Northumberland, had swum with the stream (though out 
of office) under Mary, and now became the trusted secretary of a 
queen whose creed of expediency was his own. 

In 1559 the legislation necessary to re-establish the Reformation 
in England was passed rapidly through Parliament. An Act of 
Uniformity reimposed the English Prayer Book, but replaced the 
semi-Catholic book of 1549 and the more Protestant book of 1552 
by a version meant to conciliate both parties.* An Act of Supre- 
macy declared the queen, not ‘supreme head’ of the English 
Church, but ‘supreme governor as well in spiritual things or 
causes as temporal’—a distinction without a difference—and re- 
quired all public officials, clerical and lay, to take the new oath of 
aa pn Both acts were forced through the Lords against the 
solid opposition of the bishops. 

Meanwhile the war had been ended by the treaty of Cateau- 
Cambrésis. France retained Metz, Toul, Verdun and Calais. 
Spain was left in undisputed control of Italy and so of the Papacy. 
England, if she gained nothing else, gained at least freedom from 
foreign dictation. All three powers needed peace. France and 
Spain had fought each other into bankruptcy; and the attempts of 
Philip II to raise revenue from the Netherlands and of Henry II 
to raise it from the French were paving the way in both France 
and Flanders for revolutionary crisis and religious war. Elizabeth 
and Cecil, therefore, could count on precious time in which to 
dispose of opposition. 

All the bishops except two refused the oath of supremacy and 


* Thus ornaments and vestments authorized in 1549, but abolished in 1552 (e.g. 
the alb and cope at communion), are restored in 1559, and a prayer inserted in 


both Edwardian books against ‘the bishop of Rome and all his detestable enormi- - 


ties’ is dropped. In the Elizabethan communion service the wording of 1549, 
which affirms the real presence, and that of 1552, which excludes it, are dexter- 
ously combined. 
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were deprived of their sees. Those two, and two refugee bishops 
back from exile, sufficed to preserve the legal continuity of the 
English Church by consecrating Matthew Parker, a pliant instru- 
ment of Elizabeth and Cecil, archbishop of Canterbury in succes- 
sion to Pole. Of eight or nine thousand lower clergy a huge 
majority took the oath and kept their livings; a minority, perhaps 
two hundred, refused and were ejected. The average parish priest, 
like the Vicar of Bray (a real character of the period), preferred 
loaves and fishes to martyrdom.* 

But there was little martyrdom in the early years of Elizabeth. 
The Act of Uniformity was not rigorously enforced; and many of 
the deprived clergy were able to function as chaplains to Catholic 
gentry. Such trouble as the government had in its early days was 
with those stalwarts of London and the south-east, reinforced by 
exiles back from Geneva and other centres of Protestantism, who 
wanted a more radical Reformation and more drastic measures 
against the old religion. These Puritans, as they came to be called, 
recruited to their ranks Dutch, Flemish and French immigrants 
flying from persecution. In 1560 the Spanish ambassador reported 
to Philip that ten thousand refugees from the Low Countries 
were in England. Many of these were Anabaptists; and in the 
same year Elizabeth issued a proclamation banishing that sect on 
pain of imprisonment and confiscation of goods. Puritanism with 
its Calvinist theology appealed to the prosperous middle class, 
who wished to capture the English Church and remould it 
according to their ideas; Anabaptism and kindred sects to the 
lower middle class, who wished only to be left alone to worshi 
in their own way. Despite all measures taken by Elizabeth's 
government, both kinds of opposition continued to grow among 
the middle and lower classes of south-eastern England, who had 
not defied the Marian persecution to have their religion pre- 
scribed by such statesmen as Cecil or such prelates as Parker. 

For the present the Puritans beat in vain against the stone-wall 
barrier of Elizabethan statecraft. But Elizabeth was forced into an 
aggressively Protestant policy in spite of herself. She had not 
reigned two years when the Calvinists, whom she was deftly 


* Strype, citing a Catholic authority, makes the whole number of recusants, 
including bishops, about 250; D’Ewes and Creighton not much over 190. Some 
modern Catholics claim 2000; but so many evictions would have given more 
trouble than seems to have arisen. 
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holding at bay in England, scored with her assistance a signal 
victory in Scotland. 


2. The Reformation in Scotland 


Throughout the Middle Ages Scotland, compared with Eng- 
land, was a poor and backward country. The Highland clans 
owned only a nominal allegiance to the crown. Even in the Low- 
lands the towns were few and feeble; and though since the four- 
teenth century they had sent members to the Scottish Parliament, 
their representatives were swamped by the lords spiritual and 
temporal and never had a separate chamber like the English House 
of Commons. In practice Parliament delegated business to a 
committee known as the ‘Lords of the Articles’, and was never 
more than an organ of the dominant feudal faction. In the absence 
of a strong middle class no Scottish king had the means to reduce 
the Lowland nobility to order—much less the wild Highlands— 
or to set up a centralized State of the Tudor type. In fact only by 
allying themselves with the Church could the Scottish kings hold 
what power they had, and only by allying Scotland with France— 
which used the alliance in time of war to create diversions in the 
English rear—could they maintain national independence. 

In Scotland as elsewhere the corruption of the Church brought 
it into odium and contempt; and even more than elsewhere its 
wealth, compared with the slender resources of the country, 
offered a tempting prize to the penurious lay nobles, burghers 
and peasantry. Bishops and priests exacted their dues to the last 
farthing and spent them—in the words of a Protestant martyr— 
‘on riotous feasting, and on fair women, and at playing at cards 
and dice’.* A particularly odious exaction was that of ‘corpse- 
presents’ —the surrender to the parish priest of the best beast of a 
dead parishioner. The crown of Scotland being poor, kings were 
not averse to acquiring Church property if opportunity offered. 
James V, a nephew of Henry VIII, could indignantly ask the 
bishops why his predecessors had given “so many lands and rents 
to the Kirk? Was it to maintain hawks, dogs and whores to a 
number of idle priests?’ + But he depended too much on their 


* Thomas Forrest in 1539, cited by D’Aubigné, The Reformation in Europe in the 
Time of Calvin, book X, chap. IX. 

+ Sir James Melville’s Memoirs, cited by Kidd, Documents Illustrative of the Con- 
tinental Reformation, part I, chap. XXII. 
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support to follow Henry’s example. This fact and the ‘auld 
alliance’ with France delayed the Reformation in Scotland, but 
at the same time ensured that, when it came, it would be more 
popular and more radical than in England. 

Since the court and Church in Scotland relied on France, the 
Reformers inevitably looked to England for support. The struggle 
thus became entangled with English and French power-politics. 
James V cemented the French alliance by marrying into the 
Guise family, one of the greatest feudal houses in France. In 1542 
he was defeated by the English at Solway Moss and soon after- 
wards died, leaving the crown to his infant daughter, Mary 
Stuart. Profiting by defeat, the Protestant party early in 1543 
gained the upper hand, sacked a few religious houses in Fife and 
Angus, imprisoned the archbishop of St Andrews, Cardinal 
Beaton, and carried through Parliament, by the vote of the bur- 
gesses and some of the nobles against the bishops and abbots, an 
Act permitting the reading of the English Bible. But the move- 
ment followed too hard on military disaster to be widely popular, 
and Beaton was soon free again and chancellor of Scotland. In 
1546 the burning at St Andrews of a Protestant preacher, George 
Wishart, was avenged by a gang of Protestant lairds who assas- 
sinated Beaton in his own castle. The result was French inter- 
vention. In 1547 the galleons of Henry II reduced St Andrews by 
a threat of bombardment and carried off a number of prisoners. 
Among them was a friend and disciple of Wishart, a preacher of 
Lothian peasant stock, John Knox, who in a few years was to lead 
the Scottish Reformers to victory. 

While Knox toiled as a galley-slave, England and France 
fought for the body and soul of Scotland. Protector Somerset 
tried to unite England and Scotland by marrying Edward VI to 
Mary Stuart and invaded Scotland to force the match on the 
reluctant Scots. The Scottish lords called in the French to expel 
the English and in 1548 betrothed Mary to the Dauphin Francis. 
Scotland now became to all intents and purposes a dependency 
of France, governed in the French interest by French officers of 
State; and the Reformers acquired more and more the character 
of a national party. 

Knox, released on the restoration of peace, stayed in England 
until the accession of Mary Tudor and then fled to Geneva, where 
he sat at the feet of Calvin and learnt how a Reformed Church 
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should be run. In 1555 he returned to Scotland and found Pro- 
testantism gaining ground in the Lowlands, but in 1556 again had 
to escape to Geneva and was condemned to death in his absence. 

But the French hold on Scotland was slipping. In 1557 the 
queen-mother and regent, Mary of Guise, summoned the Scots 
lords to join in the French war against England. Not even the 


prospect of booty south of the border could induce them to— 


march. They had their eyes on nearer booty. At the end of the 
year, advised by Knox and hungry for Church lands, the Protes- 
tant nobles formed themselves into a party under the name of 
‘Lords of the Congregation’ and demanded the repeal of the laws 
against heresy. In 1558 the people joined in the fray by burning 
images and wrecking churches in different towns. The regent 
vainly tried to stem the movement by proclamations. In 1559 
Knox returned and preached to armed multitudes, and every- 
where his sermons were followed by the pillage of monasteries 
and the forcible overthrow of Catholicism. Perth, St Andrews, 
Stirling, Edinburgh rallied to the Reformation. But French troops 
stood between the Reformers and total victory. Knox and the 
Lords of the Congregation appealed to England for aid. 
Elizabeth and her advisers did not like Calvinism. ‘God keep 
us’, wrote Parker to Cecil, ‘from such visitation as Knox have 
attempted in Scotland; the people to be orderers of things!’* 
But Elizabeth and Cecil had no choice. At this moment, three 
months after the peace of Cateau-Cambrésis, Henry II met his 
death in a tournament and was succeeded by Francis II, the young 
husband of the young Queen of Scots. France and Scotland were 
under one crown. Not only so, but Mary was heir presumptive 
to the throne of England and, in the eyes of Catholics (herself 
included) who denied the legitimacy of Elizabeth, was already its 
rightful queen. Behind Mary were her uncles, the Guises—duke 
Francis, the captor of Calais, and Charles, cardinal-archbishop of 
Reims—and the Catholic nobility of France, eager (if it could be 
done without plunging further into bankruptcy) to use her claim 
to further their own ambitions. Self-preservation, therefore, 
obliged Elizabeth, Cecil and all with a stake in the English 
Reformation to support the Scottish revolutionaries. Elizabeth’s 
government sent money, munitions, and finally in 1560 a fleet 
and army to their rescue, helped to drive the French from Scot- 
* Kidd, Documents Illustrative of the Continental Reformation, part Il, chap. XXII. 
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land and delivered the country into the hands of the Calvinists. 
Mary of Guise died in Edinburgh castle before her troops sur- 
rendered. 

Without asking the leave of the absent queen, the Lords of the 
Congregation convened a Parliament. There was no doubt about 
the feelings of the Lowland laity. “Good and godly ballads’ held 
up the Catholic hierarchy to mockery: 


The Paip, that Pagane full of pryde, 
He hes us blindit lang, 

For quhair the blind the blind dois gyde, 
No wounder baith ga wrang ... 


The Bischop wald nocht wed ane wyfe, 
The Abbot not persew ane, 
Thinkand it was ane lustie lyfe 
Ilk day to haif ane new ane... 


The Persoun wald nocht haif ane hure 
Bot twa, and they war bony, 

The Vicar thocht he was pure 
Behuifit to haif as mony.* 


Lairds and burgesses long accustomed to leave business to the 
Lords of the Articles now crowded to Edinburgh to vote down 
the defenders of the old religion. Knox and some colleagues were 
commissioned to draw up a confession of faith and a plan of 
church government; papal jurisdiction was abolished in Scot- 
land; and the saying and hearing of Mass was prohibited on pain 
of confiscation of goods for the first offence, banishment for the 
second and death for the third. 

Before the end of the year delegates of local Reformed congre- 
gations met—the first General Assembly of the new Scottish 
Kirk—and adopted a Book of Discipline framed by Knox and 
his colleagues. It followed the Genevan model. Episcopal ordina- 
tion was abolished and popular election of ministers made the 
rule—subject, as at Geneva, to precautions designed to exclude 
unsafe candidates. 


It is neither the clipping of their crowns, the greasing of their fingers, 
nor the blowing of the dumb dogs called the Bishops, neither the laying 


* Gude and Godlie Ballatis, cited ibid. 
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on of their hands that maketh true Ministers of Christ Jesus; but the 
Spirit of God inwardly first moving the heart to seck to enter in the 
holy calling for Christ’s glory and the profit of his Kirk, and thereafter 
the nomination of the people, the examination of the learned, and 
public admission ... make men lawful Ministers of the Word and 
Sacraments.* 


Ministers so elected were to exercise the same coercive powers as 
at Geneva. The revenues of the Church were to be divided be- 
tween the support of ministers, the relief of the poor and the 
education of the young. 

Such was Knox’s scheme. But the Protestant lords who had 
helped him to victory—chief among them the queen’s half- 
brother, James Stuart, later to be Earl of Moray—had other 
views. They were busy seizing Church lands for themselves and 
told Knox that their surrender was ‘devout imagination’. The 
question whether nobles or ministers should control the Reformed 
Church remained to be fought out by later generations. Never- 
theless the Reformation gave the Scottish middle classes in the 
General Assembly a political weapon such as they had never had 
before—tready, as the next century was to prove, for use against 
crown and nobles when the times allowed. 


3. France in the Balance 


France was in no condition to intervene. Forty years of futile 
war with Spain, ending in impoverishment and bankruptcy, had 
weakened the Valois monarchy and made thousands of recruits 
for the Calvinists. By the end of the reign of Henry Il they 
numbered among them not only bourgeois and artisans—in- 
cluding, for example, at Nimes three-fourths of the inhabitants— 
but an increasing number of the lesser nobility and even some 
great nobles who were not prepared to follow the warmongering 
Guises down the road to ruin. Of these noble recruits one, Gas- 
pard de Coligny, admiral of France, was a real acquisition. Others, 
such as the Bourbon family—distant cousins of the Valois— 
were, as the event proved, chiefly concerned to use the movement 
as a ladder by which to climb to power. But, for the present, 
opposition to the Guise influence united them all. 

In 1559 the representatives of fifteen French Reformed churches 


* First Book of Discipline, cited ibid. 
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in correspondence with Geneva were able to meet in Paris and to 
adopt a confession of faith and a plan of church government 
drawn up by Calvin himself. Now an organized party, the 
Huguenots*—as they were beginning to be called—redoubled 
their propaganda and soon had more than two thousand congre- 
gations over the length and breadth of France. In 1560 an attempt 
by the impoverished lesser nobility to kidnap Francis II and over- 
throw the Guises—the so-called conspiracy of Amboise t—was 
punished by the execution of no less than twelve hundred con- 
spirators and followed by the persecuting edict of Romorantin. 
But power was slipping from the Guises. They were unable to 
follow up their victory by setting up the Inquisition in France; 
and the chancellor, Michel de ]’H6pital, a man of bourgeois origin 
and a friend of peace at home and abroad, took care that the edict 
of Romorantin was a dead letter. 

The bankrupt state of France forced the government for the 
first time since 1484 to convene the States-General and to allow 
the peasants to vote. Electoral meetings throughout France rang 
with denunciations (strikingly anticipatory of 1789) of the cor- 
ruption of the clergy, the rapacity of the nobles and the exploita- 
tion of the people by the privileged orders in peace and war. 
When at the end of the year the States-General met at Orleans— 
a centre of Protestantism—and the Third Estate attacked the 
clergy, the Guises tried to intimidate them by arresting and con- 
demning one of their noble allies, Louis de Bourbon, Prince of 
Condé, as an accomplice in the Amboise affair. But the Guises 
were frustrated by the sudden death of Francis II, which ended 
their influence at court and—since Francis’ brother, Charles IX, 
was a minor—left power in the hands of the queen-mother, 
Catherine de Medici. The Third Estate now demanded the con- 
fiscation of Church property. To head off such proposals Catherine 
and L’H6pital in 1561 proclaimed liberty of conscience. As a 
result many towns and hundreds of villages—three hundred in 
the southern province of Agenais alone—turned Huguenot and 
put down the Mass. 

* The usual derivation is from Eidgenossen (‘oath-comrades’)—the name given 
to the Genevan partisans of the Swiss Confederation. But the contemporary 
French humanist, Henri Estienne, derives ‘Huguenot’ from the gate of King Hugo 
at Tours, where the Reformers of that city held their meetings. 

T The conspiracy was not formed at Amboise; but the showdown and execu- 


tions took place there. 
M 
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‘The fourth part of this kingdom,’ wrote L’Hépital to Pope 
Pius IV, ‘has separated from the communion of the Church; 
which fourth part, moreover, is composed of gentlemen, of the 
principal bourgeois in the towns and of such of the lower classes 
as have seen much of the world and have borne arms. Three- 
fourths of the men of learning are on their side. They want not 
for money, having with them a great part of the good families, 
both nobles and of the Third Estate.’ * 

France trembled in the balance; and the scale was not to be 
tipped without civil war. 


4. John Knox and Mary Stuart 


The turn of events in France, following hard on the Reforma- 
tion in Scotland, freed the government of Elizabeth from imme- 
diate danger from either quarter. Mary Stuart, as a niece of the 
Guises, was no longer welcome in France and had to return to 
Scotland, where she was less welcome still. Elizabeth had only to 
let her dig her own grave—which she was highly qualified to do 
—and in her own good time to help her into it. 

Mary landed at Leith to find that while she might reign, and 
the nobles around her might brawl and intrigue, a new force had 
arisen—the preachers and elders of the Kirk—with which both 
crown and nobles had to reckon, and with which her French 
experience did not fit her to cope. As a contemporary put it: 
‘Knox is king; what he wills obeyit is.’ Hardly was Mary 
established in Holyrood when Knox publicly denounced the 
celebration of Mass in the royal chapel. He was summoned to her 
presence and has left us a dramatic account of the interview. ‘Ye 
have taught the people,’ said the queen, ‘to receive another re- 
ligion than their princes can allow; and how can that doctrine be 
of God, seeing that God commands subjects to obey their princes?’ 
‘Right religion,’ replied Knox, ‘takes neither original nor 
authority from worldly princes, but from the eternal God alone.’ 
‘Think ye that subjects, having power, may resist their princes?’ 
‘If princes exceed their bounds, madam, they may be resisted and 
even deposed.’ Mary kept her Mass, but had to acquiesce in the 
accomplished fact of the Reformation. Provoked by a sermon on 
the danger of a Catholic marriage, she sent for Knox again. “What 


* Félice, History of the Protestants of France. 
t Cited by Preserved Smith, The Age of the Reformation, chap. VII. 
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have you to do with my marriage? Or what are you within this 
commonwealth?’ ‘Madam, a subject born within the same; and 
though neither earl, lord nor baron, God has made mea profitable 
member.’ * 

When such language could be used in backward Scotland, a 
new era in history was opening. Mary’s task was in fact hopeless. 
Few Catholics of influence remained in Scotland outside the 
Highlands; and the clans, while ready enough to raid the richer 
Lowlands, cared less for any church or king than for the booty of 
the moment—as many a later Stuart was to find to his cost. There 
was no one to set against Knox except nobles who had amassed 
fortunes by the seizure of Church lands, and who, while they re- 
fused to pass the Book of Discipline which would have made 
holes in their property, equally refused to destroy the spokesman 
—overbold though he might be—of the movement to which 
they owed that property. Apart from this decisive alignment of 
forces, Mary's own fecklessness and recklessness, soon to be shown 
in mistakes and escapades which will be recorded later, made 
her the last person in the world to lead a successful Catholic 
reaction. 


5. Witchcraft 


A word may be said here on a feature of these times often 
wrongly regarded as a peculiar crime of the Reformation—the 
horrible practice of witch-burning. The fact is that on the issue of 
witchcraft Catholics and Reformers were at one. 

The witch-cult was a relic of paganism which survived through- 
out the Middle Ages and even later among peasantries who had 
only under duress become Christian at all, and who still practised 
secretly the traditional rites of their forefathers. In Italy to this day 
witchcraft is known as ‘the old religion’ (/a vecchia religione). 
Many of the practices of ancient soothsayers survived in this hole- 
and-corner cult. Since in the Christian view from the earliest 
times pagan cults were devil-worship, their practitioners were re~ 
garded—and in the course of generations came to regard them- 
selves—as dealing with the devil. 

In the earlier Middle Ages the Church, while condemning 
witchcraft, took no active steps to hunt it down: a cult which 


* Cited by Preserved Smith, The Age of the Reformation, chap. VII. 
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lingered only in poor and backward areas was not dangerous 
enough to the hierarchy to demand special attention. Any found 
dabbling in it were excommunicated until they had done 
penance; but the secular arm was seldom invoked. Down to 
the twelfth century executions for witchcraft were relatively 
rare. 

It was otherwise when strong heretical movements arose to 
threaten the ascendancy of the Church. There was a danger that 
the artisan heretics of the towns and the witch-cult of the country- 
side might coalesce and provide the ideology for a formidable 
revolt. We have no evidence that such a coalition in fact took 
place; but from the thirteenth century onward inquisitors who 
dealt with heresy dealt also with witchcraft, the two charges 
were commonly associated, and it is perhaps significant that in 
France the name Vauderie—denoting the heresy of the Waldenses 
or Vaudois—became a synonym for sorcery.* In reality they had 
little or nothing in common. Heresy appealed mainly to the 
rising urban populations; witchcraft was the cult of the poorest 
peasants. “These sorcerers, magicians, necromancers and the like,’ 
writes an Italian inquisitor of the fifteenth century, ‘are poorer, 
filthier, viler and more contemptible than the rest who are faith- 
ful to Christ.’ t In 1484 Pope Innocent VIII commissioned the 
grand inquisitor of Germany, Jakob Sprenger, to regularize the 
procedure against witches. Sprenger’s ‘Hammer of Witches’ 
(Malleus Maleficarum) became the standard textbook for question- 
ing under torture and condemning to the fire suspected devotees 
of the witch-cult. He himself is said to have condemned hundreds 

eatly. 
3 In this matter the Reformers took over without alteration the 
theory and practice of the Catholics. They themselves were uni- 
versity-bred townsmen appealing chiefly to townsmen; they had 
few links with the countryside and little fellow-feeling with the 
peasants; and the reasons which led them to question other points 
of Catholic doctrine did not lead them to question this. Luther 


* The fear with which heresy and witchcraft were regarded in the later Middle 
Ages is reflected in art. Previously devils had been represented almost as comic 
figures. From the thirteenth century Satan becomes more terrible, Christ becomes 
sterner, and pictures of doomsday, with the wicked being dragged to hell, become 
more common. 

T Grillandus, De Sortilegiis, cited by Lecky, The Rise and Influence of Rationalism 
in Europe, chap. I. 
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speaks of witches as any Catholic priest would have spoken. “To- 
wards such we should show no mercy; I would burn them my- 
self.’* Calvin left the Genevese law on witchcraft as he found it. 
Both in Catholic and in Reformed countries witches were burnt; 
but we have no evidence that Protestants burnt more than 
Catholics. Indeed, the most fanatical Lutheran or Calvinist would 
have found it hard to beat the record of Sprenger. 

So long as a supernatural view of the world, based on the 
authority of the Church or the Bible and involving belief in the 
active intervention of God or devil, was universally held, there 
was no satisfactory ground for rejecting belief in witchcraft. Only 
the growth of experimental science and of man’s control over 
nature could liquidate such beliefs. Here, as in other departments 
of knowledge, the medical profession led the way. As early as the 
fourteenth century a physician of Padua, Pietro d’Abano, had 
denied the existence of demons and witches, only to be himself 
cited before the Inquisition for magic and, since he died before 
the trial was over, to be burnt in effigy. The first notable voice in 
the sixteenth century to be raised against this superstition was that 
of another medical man, Cornelius Agrippa of Nettesheim, whose 
efforts to prevent prosecutions for witchcraft involved him in 
charges of heresy and magic, though powerful protectors (in- 
cluding the emperors Maximilian and Charles V) saved him from 
serious trouble. Agrippa was followed by a Lutheran doctor, 
Johann Weier of Cleves, who in 1563 in his work De Praestigiis 
Demonum (‘On the Illusions of Demons’) maintained that witches 
were hysterical patients more sinned against than sinning, and 
that belief in their supernatural powers was itself a diabolical de- 
lusion. That such views were gaining ground is shown by the 
fact that Weier’s book ran through three editions in a few years. 
But it was an uphill fight. Not until the late seventeenth and early 
eighteenth centuries, when modern science came into its own, did 
belief in witches become generally discredited. 

It disappeared first in countries where the power of the Church 
had already been broken by the Reformation. In Scotland the last 
execution for witchcraft was in 1722; in Spain not until 1782; in 
Spanish America not until far into the nineteenth century. We 
must lament that in this particular the first Reformers did not 
reform the evil past. Yet we can say for them that by challenging 

* Cited by Bax, German Society at the Close of the Middle Ages, chap. IV. 
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authority and enlarging the area of discussion and controversy 
they unwittingly paved the way for scientific materialism and for 
the final victory of reason over superstition. As with all great 
revolutions, the Reformation is not discredited as a movement by 
the limitations of individuals who played a part in carrying it to 
victory. 





Part IV 


EPILOGUE 








CHAPTER I 


Counter-Offensive 


1. The Council of Trent 


IN 1559 AND the immediately following years the Catholic 
Church was at its weakest. The two great powers of Catholic 
Europe—France and Spain—had fought each other to mutual 
exhaustion. Thanks to their enfeeblement the Reformation 
scored a bloodless victory in England and overran Scotland. 
France was on the verge of civil war. Spain had to face mass dis- 
affection not only in the Netherlands, but in Naples and Milan, 
where a Protestant movement was crushed only by the Inquisi- 
tion. So weak had the Papacy become even in Italy that in 1559, 
on the death of Paul IV, the Roman populace rose against the 
Holy Office, freed all its prisoners, scattered its papers, burnt its 
headquarters to the ground and smashed and threw into the Tiber 
a statue which the dead Pope had put up in his own honour. By 
the time Rome was orderly enough for the cardinals to meet and 
elect Pius IV, the main consideration for the Papacy had become 
self-preservation. In 1560, therefore, Pius was driven to reconvoke 
the long dormant Council of Trent. 

There was no longer any question of conciliating the Protes- 
tants. The earlier sessions of the Council, packed with Italian pre- 
lates, had banged, barred and bolted the door against reconcilia- 
tion by their uncompromising stand on such dogmatic props of 
priestly power as transubstantiation and the necessity of con- 
fession and penance. Protestant States were formally invited to 
send representatives to the reconvened Council; but nobody ex- 
pected them to attend. The need of the Papacy was, without con- 
ceding any point of substance, to rally what was left of Catholi- 
cism in Germany, to prevent a breakaway in France and to 
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strengthen the position of Spain as the spearhead of Catholic re- 
action. Both the French and the Spanish monarchies insisted on 
controlling the Church in their respective countries—in France by 
the nomination of bishops, in Spain by the Inquisition—and in 
this Pius had to acquiesce. 

In 1562 the Council met. Laynez, who had succeeded Loyola 
as general of the Jesuits, attended as the Pope’s personal represen- 
tative; and an overwhelming Italian majority guaranteed that the 
last word should be with Rome. By playing off the powers against 
each other and by conceding communion in both kinds in parts 
of Germany and in Bohemia (where it was already in force) Pius 
and the Jesuits ensured that nothing essential should be changed. 
The Council decreed that bishops, as successors of the apostles, 
were the divinely commissioned rulers of the Church—thus con- 
demning the pestilent heresy of the priesthood of all believers. 
They decreed that priests alone had power to perform marriage, 
and the Pope alone authority to annul it—thus reaffirming the 
illegitimacy of Elizabeth and paving the way for a crusade against 
England. They decreed that purgatory was sound doctrine and 
Masses for the dead a good work—while abolishing the public 
hawking of indulgences as ‘not tending to edification’. They 
approved the invocation of saints and veneration of relics and 
images—distinguishing such cults from idolatry by definitions 
more incelligible to the theologians who drafted them than to the 
simple peasants whose faith they were designed to protect. Some 
crying abuses, like the sale of dispensations for the profit of the 
papal court, were abolished on paper, but in fact continued to 
flourish under other names. In short, the papal and priestly racket 
radiating from Rome was henceforth to be conducted with more 
caution, but was otherwise left intact. 

At the end of 1563 the Council concluded its labours. In 1564 
the Pope ratified its decisions and commissioned the Dominican 
Michele Ghislieri, head of the Roman Inquisition, to stamp out 
heresy in Italy. For the enforcement of the Trent decrees in other 
countries the Pope had to rely on Catholic princes, and especially 
on Philip II; for France was already in the throes of religious war. 


2. Beginning of the Wars of Religion 
In 1562, when the Council of Trent had just resumed its sittings, 
the Duke of Guise had defied the recent edict of toleration by 
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massacring two hundred Huguenots assembled for worship at 
Vassy in Champagne, marching on Paris with two thousand 
armed nobles and seizing the government. Thenceforth it was 
war—broken intermittently by uneasy peace—between the 
Catholic nobles and the Huguenots who, as Condé put it, ‘had no 
more hope save in God and their weapons’. 

By a paradox the city of Paris (which was to play so notable a 
part in later revolutionary history) sided with the Catholics 
against the Huguenots. Paris was the seat of government; there 
was no Versailles yet to divert elsewhere the custom of the court; 
and the heart of the Parisians of the sixteenth century was where 
their treasure was—in the patronage of the king, the aristocracy 
and the Catholic university of the Sorbonne. The struggle was 
long; for the Guise party, even with Paris in their pocket, were 
too few to force a decision; the Huguenots, though with solid 
support in other towns, were handicapped by the apathy and 
frequent treachery of the nobles who led them in the field; and 
both were fighting in a country already impoverished by foreign 
war. Consequently each party appealed for foreign aid—the 
Catholics to Spain, the Huguenots to England. But neither 
Philip nor Elizabeth were ready to fight each other in a French 
quarrel, and intervention on either side was for the present con- 
fined to volunteers. 

In the first religious war of 1562-1563 Guise sacked Rouen, de- 
feated Condé and Coligny near Dreux and captured Condé, but 
was himself assassinated by a petty Huguenot noble, Jean de 
Poltrot. The Catholics consoled themselves by having Poltrot 
drawn and quartered and coming to terms with Condé, who let 
his side down by accepting a peace which allowed freedom of 
worship to nobles, but not to other Protestants. For the first, but 
not the last time the Huguenots found the Bourbons a broken 
reed. But Huguenot resistance at least made it impossible for the 
French government to enforce the decrees of Trent. Thus by 
force of circumstances the leadership of Catholic reaction fell to 
Philip of Spain. 


3. The Revolt of the Netherlands 


Having through the Inquisition effective control over religion 
in Spain, Philip was ready to extend its machinery to his other 
dominions, and the readier since he badly needed money. The 
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resources of Spain itself, burdened by four hundred thousand 
parasitical ecclesiastics and as many royal officials, were wholly 
inadequate to pay for Spanish wars in Europe. Naples and Milan, 
though ruthlessly exploited, barely paid their expenses. Spanish 
conquests in the New World had not yielded a revenue in pro- 
portion to their wealth. The gold and silver mines of Mexico and 
Peru were inefficiently worked by slave labour; and their pro- 
ceeds went in great part to enrich Spanish nobles, who preferred 
colonial plunder to relative penury at home. The bullion shipped 
to Spain was not enough to meet the national deficit, and served 
only to inflate the currency and raise prices in every country to 
which it found its way. There was only one country left to which 
Philip could apply the screw. The industries of the Low Countries 
yielded four times as much revenue as Mexico and Peru com- 
bined. After the peace of Cateau-Cambrésis the States-General of 
the Netherlands, assembled at Brussels, complained that they 
were more heavily taxed than Spain, andrefused to pay more. But 
Philip hoped that the kind of pressure which he was used to apply 
in Spain would loosen the purses of the Netherlanders. For 
wherever the Inquisition operated, heretics who recanted could 
be made to pay for exemption from penalties, and the property of 
heretics who were burnt was divided between the Holy Office 
and the king. 

Accordingly in 1560 Philip procured a papal bull increasing the 
number of bishops in the Netherlands from four to seventeen, 
each of whom was to nominate a number of inquisitors to com- 
bat heresy. All classes in the Netherlands took alarm. Charles V 
had been merciless to Anabaptist artisans, but had let the rich 
alone and had found four bishops enough for his purposes. Now 
Philip threatened them with the Inquisition, and no one would be 
safe. In 1561 the Netherlands nobility were able to secure the 
withdrawal of Spanish troops from the country. But Philip never 
meant to loose his hold, and in 1564 ordered that the decrees of 
the Council of Trent should be enforced throughout his domin- 
ions. The Inquisition went into action and established a reign of 
terror. Foreign merchants fled; trade ceased; workshops were 
idle; and Philip’s hope of revenue from the Netherlands was 
further from realization than ever. 

The leaders of the opposition had as yet no thought of revolu- 
tion. Their chief spokesman, William, Prince of Orange and 
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Count of Nassau, had inherited lands in Germany and France, as 
well as in the Netherlands, which made him far the richest man in 
the country. He had been a trusted officer of Charles V and was 
still a professing Catholic. The nickname of ‘the Silent’, by which 
he is known to history, was due to no lack of conversation, but to 
a useful ability to hold his tongue when discretion was needed. 
Second only to Orange in wealth and influence were Lamoral, 
Count of Egmont, and Philip de Montmorency, Count of Horn 
—also Catholics and old officers of Charles V. These three, with 
the lesser nobles and middle classes of the Netherlands behind 
them, set themselves to oppose—at first by peaceful means—the 
Spanish design to milk the country of its riches by means of the 
Inquisition, and themselves set the example of refusing to enforce 
the edicts. In 1565 Egmont visited Madrid to no purpose. Neither 
he, Orange nor Horn were yet ready for active resistance. 

But in 1566 five hundred of the lesser nobility led by a younger 
brother of Orange, Louis of Nassau, and joined by many of the 
middle class signed a document known as the ‘Compromise’, 
binding them to resist the Inquisition, and in April went in solemn 
procession to present a petition for its abolition to the regent of 
the Netherlands, Philip’s half-sister, Margaret of Parma. The 
regent taking alarm, a noble on her council, Charles de Berlay- 
mont, exclaimed: “What, madam, is your highness afraid of these 
beggars?’ The name caught on, as suchnames do in party struggles. 
Netherlands patriots took to wearing a beggar’s wallet on their 
hats or girdles. In a few weeks nobles, burghers and peasants, 
armed with anything from arquebuses to pitchforks, and with 
sentries posted, were meeting in defiance of the law in the woods 
of Flanders and among the dunes of the sea-coast to hear Lutheran, 
Calvinist or even Anabaptist sermons. By June a congregation of 
four or five hundred was meeting with impunity outside Ant- 
werp—the city authorities refusing to act against them. By July 
the movement had spread to other large cities. Finally in August 
prayer was followed by action: the people of Antwerp broke into 
the cathedral and smashed every image and picture in it. ‘Coming 
into Our Lady’s church,’ wrote an English agent, ‘it looked like 
hell, where were above a thousand torches burning and such a 
noise as if heaven and earth had gone together with falling 
of images and falling down of costly works.’* In Tournai, 

* Cited by Preserved Smith, The Age of the Reformation, chap. V. 
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Valenciennes and other Flemish towns similar action was taken. 
The people confined themselves to destroying symbols of the old 
religion: such was their discipline that no one was molested, 
and even gold was left untouched. 

Margaret would have fled from Brussels, but, on the advice of 
Orange, Egmont and Horn, stayed at her post, abolished the In- 
quisition and offered an amnesty to all not concerned in actual 
sacrilege. On these terms the nobles and rich burghers who had 
signed the Compromise disbanded their organization. But the 
movement was no longer under their control. At Antwerp, 
Tournai, Valenciennes and elsewhere the populace, rallied by 
Calvinist preachers, remained under arms. Orange and his 
friends were called upon to act against their own people. At Ant- 
werp Orange managed to restore peace without a blow; else- 
where in Flanders Egmont earned a bad name by his brutality. 
In 1567 the fall of Valenciennes brought the revolt to a tem- 
porary end. Orange and his brother Louis knew that they were in 
danger and retired to their lands in Germany, after Orange had 
warned Egmont and Horn to seek safety while they could. It is 
said that Egmont replied contemptuously, ‘Farewell, prince with- 
out a heart!’ and that William rejoined, ‘Farewell, count without 
a head!’ If the story is not true, it ought to be. 

Philip, deeming that he had the Netherlands at his mercy, sent 
his best general, the Duke of Alva, with ten thousand veteran 
Spanish troops to rule by terror and bleed the country white. 
Alva, like other Castilian nobles, identified Spain with Catholi- 
cism and Catholicism with Spain. He had fought his way to dis- 
tinction in the French wars, had commanded against the Pope in 
1557 and would no doubt then have perpetrated a second sack of 
Rome if Philip had not called him off. Charged now to extirpate 
heresy in the Netherlands, Alva drew no fine distinction between 
heretics and other patriots. Egmont and Horn had believed 
themselves safe; but a month after Alva’s arrival at Brussels they 
were arrested as they left the council and imprisoned in the castle 
of Ghent. Margaret in dismay resigned the regency; and Alva 
took her place. He proceeded to set up a tribunal, on which only 
Spaniards had votes, to try all concerned in the recent revolt. 
‘Lawyers,’ he wrote to Philip, ‘are accustomed to pass sentence 
only on proof of crime; but that would never do here.’* He 

* Cited by Hausser, The Period of the Reformation, chap. XXIIL. 
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promised Philip a stream of wealth from confiscations. One of the 
tribunal, Juan de Vargas, put it more crudely. “The heretics 
smashed churches; the Catholics did nothing to stop it; so all 
must hang.’* The liberties of all towns were suppressed; and the 
provinces were ransacked for victims whom the Council of 
Blood, as it was nicknamed, condemned in batches. In three 
months eighteen hundred people of all classes were hanged, be- 
headed or burnt. In January, 1568, Orange was outlawed and his 
property confiscated. In February, to finish with all formalities, 
the entire people of the Netherlands with a few specified excep- 
tions were declared heretics and sentenced to death. The proceeds 
of confiscation rose to thirty million dollars. Trade and industry 
stood still; fugitives flocked over the frontier to Germany or over 
the sea to England; and bands of desperate patriots looted churches 
and convents and wreaked vengeance on any Spaniard or priest 
whom they could catch. 

Orange and his brother had retired the better to fight back. 
They raised money and men in Germany; and in the early 
summer Louis invaded Friesland and defeated a Spanish force at 
Heiligerlee. Alva’s first reply was to try Egmont and Horn for 
high treason and behead them in the great square at Brussels. It is 
difficult to pity Egmont: he suffered the fate usually meted out by 
full-blown reactionaries to dupes and tools who have served their 
purpose. Alva then advanced against Louis, crushed him at Jem- 
mingen and drove him back to Germany. But the brothers per- 
severed. “With God’s help,’ wrote William to Louis, ‘I am deter- 
mined to go on.’ His qualities of leadership were winning the 
confidence of the lesser nobility and common people of the 
Netherlands. It was at this time that a young Calvinist noble of 
Brabant, Philip van Marnix of St Aldegonde—one of those who 
had signed the Compromise two years before—wrote and com- 
posed the song, Willelmus van Nassauwe, which after four cen- 
turies is still the national anthem of Holland. 

In the autumn William and Louis raised new forces and in- 
vaded the south, but were outmanceuvred by Alva, could not 
pay their men and had to withdraw to France. The Huguenots 
welcomed them as allies. For civil war had reopened between the 
Catholics, with Spain behind them, and the Huguenots, com- 
manded as before by doubtfully reliable nobles, and therefore 

* Cited by Hausser, The Period of the Reformation, chap. XCXIIL. 
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glad to be reinforced by men who had burnt their boats in the 
struggle with the common enemy. 


4. England and Scotland 


The preoccupation of both France and Spain with religious 
struggles gave the government of Elizabeth valuable time for 
consolidation. It also gave the English middle class just what they 
needed—an opportunity to engage in capitalist enterprise un- 
troubled by heresy-hunts or unnecessary wars. Cecil, himself 
the grandson of a yeoman enriched in the royal service, was well 
qualified to steer England along the desired road. ‘Gentility,’ he 
was to write later to his son, ‘is nothing but.ancient riches.’ He was 
ready to make it easy for new men to rise by riches to gentility. 

In 1561 the currency was stabilized and a period put to the 
debasement which had bedevilled prices and aggravated class 
conflict since the time of Henry VIII. In 1563 Parliament passed 
the Statute of Artificers, which empowered justices of the peace 
(picked from the landed gentry) to fix rates of wages annually in 
each district and punished with imprisonment anyone refusing to 
work at the prescribed rates, or paying or receiving higher wages 
than those laid down. No penalty was imposed for paying a lower 
rate. Thus the exploitation of labour by capital, both rural and 
urban, was facilitated. Cecil and the House of Commons would 
have gone further by legalizing interest on money up to ten per 
cent; but the House of Lords—the political stronghold of dying 
feudalism—threw out the bill. Not until 1571 were the Commons 
able to carry their point. 

The other concern of the Commons was to prevent Catholic 
reaction. To this end they were ready to go to greater lengths 
than the government would yet permit. The greater part of the 
old nobility and the mass of the peasantry in the north and west 
were Catholic at heart. Cecil estimated that barely a third of the 
justices of the peace in England and Wales were to be trusted in 
matters of religion. A Protestant majority in the Lords was 
secured only by the bench of bishops, who were royal nominees. 
The Commons on the other hand—reflecting the Puritan temper 
of the lesser gentry and the middle class—thought ‘nothing sharp 
enough against Papists’.* Accordingly they passed a bill punish- 

* Cecil to Sir Thomas Smith, February 27, 1563, cited by Read, Mr Secretary 
Cecil and Queen Elizabeth, chap. XIII. 
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ing refusal of the oath of supremacy by confiscation of goods and 
imprisonment during the queen’s pleasure, and making a second 
offence high treason. The bill was carried through the Lords by 
the bishops’ vote and received the royal assent, but was not 
rigidly enforced. 

In the absence of immediate danger from France or Spain the 
main foreign preoccupation of Elizabeth and her advisers was to 
keep Scotland friendly by keeping it Protestant. So long as Mary 
Stuart was the prisoner of her Calvinist subjects, there was nothing 
to fear from her. But she had never given up her claim to the 
English crown, and there would be everything to fear if she re- 
married into a Catholic reigning house. 

Since Mary could hardly be expected to marry a Protestant (for 
the project of pairing her off with Elizabeth’s good-for-nothing 
favourite, Robert Dudley, cannot have been seriously meant) it 
was in the English interest that her Catholic husband, if she must 
have one, should be as insignificant as possible. A candidate with 
the necessary disqualifications was found in her cousin Henry 
Stuart, Lord Darnley, whom in 1565 Elizabeth allowed to go to 
Scotland to prosecute his suit. Mary, whose main weakness was 
that she never could resist a fine figure, took the bait and married 
him, much to the disgust of good Calvinists and of the Protestant 
lords, who already feared the influence wielded by her Italian 
secretary, David Rizzio, and saw in Darnley’s elevation an addi- 
tional threat to their power and their newly won wealth. There is 
in fact no doubt that at this time Mary hoped, with the advice of 
Rizzio and the help, if possible, of France or Spain, to turn the 
tables on the Protestants and restore Catholicism. 

But France and Spain had no aid to spare for Mary. Her half- 
brother Moray led a rebellion against her, but had little support 
and was forced to fly to England. The other malcontent lords 
solved the problem by playing off the consort against the secre- 
tary. Darnley was easy game. Within a few months of his 
marriage they persuaded him that Rizzio was Mary’s lover; and 
in March, 1566, a band of them—led by the chancellor of Scot- 
land, James Douglas, Earl of Morton, and accompanied by 
Darnley—besieged Holyrood, dragged Rizzio from the queen's 
presence and murdered him. Moray returned from exile; and 
Knox, who had lately been forbidden to preach, rejoiced at 


the removal of ‘that vile knave Davie’. In these inauspicious 
N 
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circumstances Mary’s son—the future James VI and I—was born 
in June and baptized a Catholic in December. 

“The queen of Scots hath a fair son; and I am buta barren stock,’ 
exclaimed Elizabeth on hearing the news. Her faithful Commons 
were more perturbed than she. Elizabeth’s death would mean a 
Catholic queen and now, it seemed, a Catholic king to follow. 
The Commons began to couple the voting of money with the 
question of the succession. “We have express charges,’ said a 
member to a privy councillor, ‘to grant nothing before the queen 
gives a firm answer to our demands. Go to the queen and let her 
know our intent, which we have in command from all the towns 
and people of the kingdom, whose deputies we are.’* Such 
language had not been used before to a Tudor sovereign. It was 
a sign of the times. Elizabeth bore it as she could, temporized 
on the succession and did with two-thirds of the money she had 
asked. 

With almost incredible recklessness Mary played into her 
hands. Bent on avenging Rizzio, she made a confidant—perhaps 
already a lover—of James Hepburn, Earl of Bothwell, a handsome 
ruffian from the border to whom murder was second nature. In 
February, 1567, by Bothwell’s contrivance and, it is morally 
certain, with Mary’s connivance, Darnley, while convalescing 
from illness, was lodged in Kirk o’Field, a house on the outskirts 
of Edinburgh, and the place was blown up by night. Darnley was 
found strangled a short distance off: no doubt he had had warning 
of the plot and was killed by Bothwell’s men while trying to 
escape. In May Mary practically proclaimed her guilt by marry- 
ing Bothwell, and thus made herself impossible as queen of Scot- 
land or anywhere else.t Moray, Morton and the other Protestant 
lords—who had certainly meant to remove Darnley in one way 
or another, though perhaps not in Bothwell’s way—profited by 
his murder to rid themselves of Mary also. In June her troops 
deserted her at Carberry Hill; Bothwell fled for his life; and she 


* Read, Mr Secretary Cecil and Queen Elizabeth, chap. XVIII. 

+ The exact degree of Mary’s guilt may be left to be argued by Stuart ‘fans’ and 
others who see history mainly in terms of royal romance. The substantial authenti- 
city of the famous Casket Letters (said to have been written by Mary to Bothwell 
and, if genuine, proof of her full guilt) is accepted by authorities as sympathetic to 
Mary as A. C. Swinburne and, in his later work, Andrew Lang. But even if they 
were forged, the fact would remain that she approved the murder and married the 
murderer. 
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was led prisoner into Edinburgh amid cries of ‘Burn the whore!’ 
—which she had the spirit to answer with threats of hanging and 
crucifixion. She was imprisoned at Loch Leven and forced to 
abdicate in favour of her infant son—with Moray as regent and 
Knox free to preach the coronation sermon. In 1568 she escaped, 
raised a force in the west and revoked her abdication. But her 
troops had no heart for the fight, and Moray no difficulty in 
routing them at Langside near Glasgow and driving her over the 
Solway straight into the clutches of Elizabeth’s gaolers. 

Elizabeth had gained her point: Scotland was safely Protestant. 
Having won, she could afford the comedy of treating Mary as an 
honoured guest, scolding the Scots lords for rebellion against their 
lawful queen, and affecting disbelief in her share in the murder of 
Darnley. But Elizabeth took good care not to let her rival loose 
on the Catholic north. On landing in England Mary had received 
the homage of the chief Catholic families in Cumberland and 
Northumberland. She was therefore detained at Bolton Castle in 
Yorkshire, nominally to give her an opportunity of answering 
her accusers, really to isolate her from her supporters. Since she 
refused to answer (having indeed no answer to give) she remained 
a prisoner. 

She had not been long in England when in 1569 the feudal 
families of the north—ousted from power and impoverished by 
the rise in prices which had lowered the real value of their rents— 
made a last, desperate attempt to retrieve their fortunes. Thomas 
Percy, Earl of Northumberland, and Charles Neville, Earl of 
Westmorland, were to lead a new Pilgrimage of Grace; Mary was 
to be liberated, divorced from Bothwell and married to the 
premier peer of England, Thomas Howard, Duke of Norfolk; 
Cecil was to be overthrown, and Elizabeth forced to declare Mary 
her heir or to abdicate. But Elizabeth had an efficient secret 
service, and precautions were taken beforehand. Mary was moved 
further south to be out of harm’s way; and a special round-up of 
‘thirteen thousand masterless men throughout the nation’ dried 
up the flow of recruits to the north. Norfolk, though willing to 
reap the fruits of rebellion, was unwilling to rebel and was sent to 
the Tower in good time. The northern earls marched without 
him, issued a manifesto accusing Elizabeth’s counsellors of seeking 
the destruction of the nobility and tried to rally the distressed 
peasantry with banners bearing the device, ‘God speed the plough!’ 
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Yet from counties overwhelmingly Catholic and normally muster- 
ing sixty thousand men they raised no more than seven thousand, 
of whom the only effective troops were their feudal following of 
twelve hundred horse. The mass of the peasantry, after the ex- 
periences of 1536 and 1549, hung back and let the lords do their 
own fighting. Northumberland and Westmorland were easily 
beaten and fled to Scotland, leaving their followers to be executed 
at ‘every market town between Newcastle and Wetherby’. But 
Scotland was no refuge for the earls. Northumberland was 
clapped into Mary’s former prison at Loch Leven, and would 
have soon been extradited to England if Moray had not been 
assassinated early in 1570. He was eventually given up in 1572 and 
beheaded at York. Westmorland eluded capture, fled to Alva in 
the Netherlands and died a pensioner of Spain. Henceforth 
Catholic opposition in England was reduced to conspiratorial 
tactics and to the hope of Spanish intervention. 


5. Heightening Tension 


Philip had increasing reasons for intervention, but decreasing 
chances of making it effective. His affairs in the Netherlands were 
not prospering. The proceeds of Alva’s confiscations had been 
spent; and money had to be found, if only to pay the Spanish 
army of occupation. In 1569 Alva asked the States-General of the 
Netherlands i= an immediate levy of one per cent on all pro- 
perty, and for a permanent tax of five per cent on sales of land and 
ten per cent on other sales. There was a storm of resistance. 
Wealthy burghers who had lain low while the Council of Blood 
decimated their countrymen refused to pay the butcher’s bill and 
forced Alva to postpone the tax for two years. A popular satire 
mocked the new-found patriotism of the rich burghers. ‘So long,’ 
it was said, ‘as he let them abide by their flesh-pots, they paid no 
heed to the ruin of their land; but now they are resolved to drive 
him out.’ * 

Moreover, Spanish revenue from the New World was 
menaced by a new peril. For years past French Huguenots, and 
since the accession of Elizabeth English sea-captains, to whom 
piracy was as congenial as commerce, had set themselves to break 
the Spanish and Portuguese monopolies of oceanic trade, which 


* Alva’s First Penitential Psalm, cited by Babington, The Reformation: a Religious 
and Historical Sketch, chap. VII. 
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affronted them alike as Protestants and as patriots. In 1562 Jobn 
Hawkins of Plymouth made his first successful attempt to 
‘muscle’ into the African slave trade. In 1564 Elizabeth and her 
courtiers took shares in his second venture, and he was even 
allowed to hire one of the queen’s ships. In 1567 he was unlucky, 
found the Spaniards ready for him, ee all his ships but two at 
San Juan-de Ulua and came home empty-handed. After that there 
was no peace on the Spanish Main. English adventurers avenged 
their losses by plundering Spanish ships and Spanish colonies 
whenever they could. Elizabeth did not want war, but did want 
money: she disavowed them when they failed and shared their 
profits when they succeeded. In 1569 William of Orange, whose 
small principality in the south of France gave him the rank of a 
sovereign, issued letters of marque to Netherlanders who had lost 
their all at the hands of Spain and who, calling themselves ‘Sea 
Beggars’, made the Spaniards in the narrow seas pay by the loss 
of their ships and the destruction of their harbours. At the end of 
the year Elizabeth’s government seized some Spanish treasure on 
its way to Alva. Nominally this was a reprisal for Hawkins’ losses; 
actually it was a blow struck in the common cause of the Refor- 
mation against Catholic reaction. Spain’s empire in Europe and 
America rested on Spanish sea-power. Now the enemies whom 
she had raised up for herself had begun to call her bluff. 

Philip had to hit back, but was in no situation for punitive ex- 
peditions. He still hoped that English Catholics, with a little 
prompting from their spiritual superiors, would do his work for 
him. In 1566 Ghislieri, the grand inquisitor of Italy, had succeeded 
to the Papacy as Pius V. Like most Popes of the later sixteenth 
century, he was to all intents and purposes a Spanish chaplain: 
Philip’s policy of blood and fire was his. In 1570 he issued a bull 
against Elizabeth, ‘the pretended queen of England, with whom 
the worst enemies of mankind have found asylum’—a usurper 
and a rebel against the Holy See, who had discarded her noble 
counsellors for ‘low-born heretics’. He declared her excommuni- 
cated and deposed, and absolved her subjects from their allegiance. 

Coming just after the defeat of the northern earls, the bull was 
ill-timed. Its only effect was to end Elizabeth’s virtual toleration 
of Catholics and to drive her, against her will, to the policy of 
terror which the Commons had long demanded. In 1571 an Act 
of Parliament declared all persons asserting the power of the Pope 
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to depose sovereigns, and all persons saying or hearing Mass, to 
be guilty of high treason. With the Pope openly inciting adherents 
of the old religion to turn traitor, and Alva over the water afford- 
ing an object-lesson of Popery in practice, such action, if harsh 
by our standards, was hardly surprising. The false and feeble 
Norfolk had been released from the Tower, but had compromised 
himself by further communications with Mary and (through the 
Florentine banker Ridolfi) with Spain and the Pope. He was now 
rearrested and in June, 1572, sent to the block to warn the old 
nobility not to dabble in treason. 

Two months before Norfolk perished, the Sea Beggars had 
scored a triumph by seizing and holding the small seaport of 
Brielle in Holland. This was the signal for a general uprising in the 
northern provinces. Simultaneously Louis of Nassau with a small 
force raised in France invaded the south and captured Valen- 
ciennes and Mons. Alva had not enough money to pay his men. 
None reached him from Spain: the Sea Beggars and the English 
had seen to that. And at the first attempt to levy the tax on sales 
all shops had closed. In the words of a contemporary, ‘the brewers 
would not brew, the bakers would not bake, the tavern-keepers 
would not tap their beer’.* Alva therefore concentrated on the 
defence of the south and temporarily let the north go. Flushing, 
Haarlem, Leyden, Alkmaar joined the revolt. Within three 
months the Spaniards had lost all Holland except the town of 
Amsterdam—whose rich burghers still played for safety. In July 
Orange with twenty thousand men crossed the Rhine, captured 
Malines and advanced to meet his brother, while at Dordrecht 
the States of Holland, representing the nobles and principal 
towns of the northern provinces, met under the presidency of 
Marnix of St Aldegonde and voted money to Orange, as their 
Stadtholder or chief magistrate, for the defence of their liberties. 
It was to be raised by taxes, loans and the confiscation of Church 
property in their territory. 

Orange counted also on reinforcements from France. But 
again he was to face disappointment and defeat. 


6. St Bartholomew 


By 1570 the Huguenots were in a stronger position than ever 
before. The second civil war (1567-1568) had been inconclusive; the 
* Cited by Hiausser, The Period of the Reformation, chap. XXIII. 
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third (1568-1570) had rid them of the unreliable Condé—whose 
loss was clear gain—and left Coligny their sole leader and com- 
mander. After defeating the royal army in the field and marching 
on Paris, he exacted from Catherine de Medici, who was at the 
end of her resources, not only freedom of conscience and of 
worship, but the control of four fortified towns, including the 
sea-port of La Rochelle, as a pledge that the terms would be kept. 

Having secured freedom of religion in his own country, 
Coligny designed to throw the whole weight of France against 
Spain and to smash Catholic reaction in Europe. Charles IX had 
no will of his own and was a docile puppet in the hands of his 
mother or of some stronger character: at present Coligny was the 
stronger. By 1572 he had brought Charles to the point of promis- 
ing to invade the Netherlands with fifteen thousand men in 
support of William and Louis. 

Catherine de Medici can hardly be credited with religious con- 
victions. But she was a Florentine, she came of a papal family, 
she had been queen of France, and as mother of Charles IX she 
enjoyed a power more absolute than she had ever known as wife 
of Henry II. Now her power was threatened by Coligny—her 
son’s servant—and by a rabble of petty nobles and bourgeois who 
took orders not from Paris, but from Geneva. So she must have 
felt. She called in her old enemies, the Guises, and laid her plan. 

In August the Huguenot leaders assembled in Paris to attend a 
marriage between the young Bourbon prince, Henry of Navarre, 
and Catherine’s daughter, Marguerite de Valois. On August 22 an 
assassin in the pay of Catherine and the Guises shot at Coligny, 
who escaped with a wound. To prevent any reprisal by the party, 
Catherine and her confederates persuaded the witless Charles that 
his throne was in danger, and organized a general massacre. Next 
day—St Bartholomew’s eve—the young duke Henry of Guise 
and his men murdered Coligny in his house, and bands of fanatical 
Parisians, inflamed by the cry of religion in danger, slew every 
Huguenot they could find. Navarre saved his life by abjuration. 
The carnage continued in Paris for over three weeks and spread 
to the provinces. The number killed in the whole of France is 
estimated by the contemporary Huguenot writer, Francois Hot- 
man, at fifty thousand, and perhaps amounted to twelve thou- 
sand. 

All the Catholic powers of Europe from Spain downwards 
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congratulated Catherine on her performance. Pope Gregory XIII 
had bonfires lit and a medal struck in celebration. On a short- 
term view—but on no other—it was a notable victory. The 
Netherlanders were left in the lurch. William had to withdraw to 
Holland, and at Delft set up his government and organized the 
resistance. Louis, cooped up in Mons, capitulated and was allowed 
to retire to Nassau. Alva sacked Malines and sent his army north 
against the revolted provinces. Town after town was taken and 
subjected to savage butchery. By the end of the year the Spaniards 
were before Haarlem. Its heroic people held them up for seven 
months and cost them twelve thousand men, but in July, 1573, 
had to surrender and suffer what the Spaniards could inflict. Next 
in their path lay Alkmaar, which stood a seven weeks’ siege and 
forced them to retire with great loss. In October the Sea Beggars 
again proved their mettle by attacking the Spanish fleet in the 
Zuider Zee and capturing its admiral. The tide was turning. 

In the same month Orange sealed his pact with the Dutch 
burghers who had chosen him for their leader by announcing his 
conversion to Calvinism. Whether he really believed in the 
theology of Geneva may be doubted. He was that rare bird among 
sixteenth-century rulers, a believer in toleration. 

Even Alva now gave up hope. Despite his holocausts of heretics 
(he boasted that he had executed eighteen thousand people in six 
years) Philip was dissatisfied with his failure to produce the 

romised revenue. His men were mutinous for want of pay; his 
health was failing; and he asked for relief. “The hatred of the 
people towards me,’ he told the king, ‘on account of the chastise- 
ments which, though with all possible forbearance, I have been 
compelled to inflict on them, makes all my efforts of no avail.’* 
At the end of 1573 he was recalled. 

Even in France St Bartholomew had not produced the desired 
results. Many nobles and rich bourgeois scuttled back to Catholi- 
cism; but the rank and file of the Huguenots stood firm. La Rochelle 
held out successfully from the end of 1572 into the summer of 
1573 and cost the Catholic army twenty thousand men. Huguenot 
resisters found a theoretical spokesman in Hotman, whose Franco- 
Gallia, published in Latin and French, maintained—in language 
anticipating the eighteenth century—that kings existed for the 
people, not the people for kings; that they owed their authority 

* Hausser, The Period of the Reformation, chap. XXIII. 
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to election; and that the States-General, representing the people, 
could depose kings who abused their power, and appoint their 
successors. 

Moreover, the strong-arm tactics of the Guises had disgusted 
many Catholics. A party of nobles calling themselves politiques 
advocated compromise and toleration as an alternative to a civil 
war which was desolating France and perpetuating bankruptcy. 
On the raising of the siege of La Rochelle Charles IX was forced, 
despite the Guises, to grant a general amnesty, together with 
freedom of worship in sundry specified towns. Less than a year 
later that miserable son of Catherine de Medici dithered into his 

rave. 

: In the Netherlands the new Spanish governor, Luis de Re- 
quesens, tried negotiation. But it was too late. Orange’s minimum 
conditions were freedom of worship, the restoration of the 
ancient liberties of the Netherlands and the evacuation of all 
Spaniards from the country. Requesens was not empowered to 
yield anything; and in 1574 war was resumed with varying 
fortune. In February the Spaniards, with an empty treasury and 
troops unpaid, were driven from Zeeland. In March Louis of 
Nassau, attempting a new invasion from the east, was defeated 
and killed near Nijmwegen. In May the Spaniards besieged 
Leyden. Its five months’ defence was the real turning-point of the 
war. By cutting the dykes and flooding the land Orange enabled 
provisions to be carried by water to the beleaguered town and 
forced the Spaniards to retreat. It was evident that the Dutch 
could not be conquered. The university of Leyden, founded in 
commemoration of the siege, is a living monument of the war of 
liberation. 


7. Gains of the Catholic Reaction 


What success the Catholic reaction had was due less to its 
merits than to the contradictions inherent in the Reformation. 
The original appeal of the Reformers had been to all who suffered 
from the exactions of the Catholic hierarchy—that is, in different 
degrees, to lay nobles, middle class, artisans and peasants. This 
meant that from the very first the ranks of the Reformation were 
divided. Lay nobles, unless they were bound by family ties to the 
hierarchy—as the greater nobles often were—had an interest in 
curtailing the revenues and even confiscating the property of the 
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Church, provided that their own feudal privileges were not 
prejudiced. The middle class had an even greater interest, and the 
artisans a greater interest still in ending clerical exactions; but 
neither could do so unaided: they needed allies either among the 
nobility or among the peasantry. The peasantry had grievances 
and numerical strength; but their grievances were against the 
nobility as well as the clergy, and their numerical strength was a 
threat to both. Thus, while there might be an alliance between 
the nobles—especially the lesser nobles—and the middle class, or 
between the middle class—especially the little men—and the 
peasants, only in exceptional cases could all these be aligned in one 
revolutionary struggle. 

As a rule the middle class preferred the alliance of the nobility, 
if they could get it, to that of the peasantry. In Germany the 
Lutheran burghers relied on the princes and rounded on the 
revolutionary peasants. In England the Commons supported the 
Tudors against the Church and, under Elizabeth, voiced the Puri- 
tan demand for stronger measures, but did not as yet challenge the 
monarchy or the Lords—far less espouse the cause of the victims 
of enclosure. In Scotland, France and the Netherlands the Calvin- 
ist middle class depended for military leadership on great nobles— 
Moray, Coligny, Orange. The movement was of necessity anti- 
clerical; it might at need become anti-royal; it could not in exist- 
ing circumstances afford to be anti-feudal. 

Catholic reaction profited by this fact. In two districts, Holland 
and East Anglia, separated by a narrow sea, the Anabaptist tradi- 
tion was sufficiently alive to rally the rural and urban masses to 
the Reformation, to help to build the Dutch Republic and in the 
next century for a few years even to make England a republic. 
But elsewhere for the most part the peasantry, once the vanguard 
of revolt, lost interest in a struggle in which they now had nothing 
to win. They accepted Protestant or Catholic worship, whichever 
was locally imposed. 

Nowhere was the defection of the peasantry from the Reforma- 
tion more striking than in central Europe. In 1555 the peace of 
Augsburg had left it to each German prince to decide whether 
his subjects should be Catholic or Lutheran, on condition that no 
one should suffer persecution other than banishment. At the time 
this worked in favour of the Lutherans. Catholic princes were 
loth to impoverish their States by a wholesale expulsion of 
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Lutheran burghers. As late as 1570 it was estimated that seventy 
per cent of Germans—including subjects of the Hapsburgs— 
were Protestant. But with the publication of the decrees of Trent 
the Catholic counter-offensive began. Jesuits were at the elbow of 
every Catholic prince to urge methods of pressure—banishment 
of preachers and teachers, closing of churches and schools, vic- 
timization of dependants—less sensational than stake and faggot, 
but in the long run no less effective. South German peasants and 
artisans—descendants of men who had fought in the Peasants’ 
War or swelled the ranks of the Anabaptists—having now nothing 
to hope from the Reformation, fell into line and became the 
Catholics they remain to this day. 

Similar reasons explain the failure of the Reformation to take 
lasting root in Hungary or Poland. Both countries were feudal 
through and through: neither had a middle class worth mention- 
ing. Yet in Hungary external circumstances at first favoured 
Protestantism. On the extinction of the ancient kingdom at the 
battle of Mohacs, Hungary had been dismembered—the greater 
part of the country eventually falling to the Turks, Transylvania 
to Magyar princes under Turkish suzerainty, and a strip adjoining 
Austria to the Hapsburgs. The Hapsburgs practised the same kind 
of repression in their strip of Hungary as in their German lands, 
with the result that Protestantism became a badge of Magyar 
nationalism. The Turks on the other hand tolerated Protestants 
more easily than Catholics, whom they suspected as a Hapsburg 
fifth column. The Magyar landowners in Transylvania managed 
to play off the Turks against the Hapsburgs and in 1558 to con- 
fiscate all Church property in their territory. Protestantism be- 
came fashionable, and in 1564 toleration was extended even to 
deniers of the Trinity. But Magyar nationalism and Magyar 
toleration were an affair of the landowners only. The peasants, 
held in hopeless serfdom and plundered in turn by Magyars, 
Turks and Germans, had no reason to prefer one exploiter to 
another or to embrace heresies which did not better their condi- 
tion. Consequently, when in 1571 the Catholic Bathory family 
became princes of Transylvania, the way was open for the entry 
of the Jesuits and for the repressive measures which here, as else- 
where, followed in their train—though the complete reconversion 
of Hungary had to await the expulsion of the Turks in the next 
century. 
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In Poland the struggle was between the lay—and especially the 
lesser—landowners and the Church (closely allied with the crown) 
whose excessive privileges they envied and whose immense 
wealth they coveted. In 1552 at the Diet of Piotrkow the Polish 
gentry extorted from Sigismund II a suspension of prosecutions 
for heresy, and in 1562 at a later Diet their entire abolition. The 
result was a rapid spread of Protestantism, which (since Lutheran- 
ism was suspect as made in Germany) usually took a Calvinist 
form. But as in Hungary, so in Poland the movement began and 
ended with the landowners and struck no roots among the peas- 
ants. Consequently, in 1564 Sigismund was able to promulgate 
the decrees of Trent and in 156s to bring in the Jesuits. In 1572 his 
death without issue left the dynasty extinct. In 1573, during the 
ensuing interregnum, the Catholic and Protestant landowners 
reached a compromise (the Compact of Warsaw) by which every 
feudal lord was free to profess his own religion and to impose it 
on his serfs. Two months later the Diet met to elect a new king. 
The hierarchy were for a Hapsburg; the gentry were for any can- 
didate who respected Polish independence, that is to say their own 
ascendancy. The depth of their Protestantism may be gauged 
from sictact that they elected as king of Poland Henry of Valois, 
a younger son of Catherine de Medici and one of the organizers 
of the still recent Massacre of St Bartholomew. Such faith was 
not likely to stand up long to Jesuit suasion. In 1574 the death of 
his brother Charles called Henry from Poland to the more lucra- 
tive throne of France. After a further interregnum the Polish 
gentry in 1575 replaced him by another Catholic, Stephen 
Bathory from Hungary. Thenceforward, by the slow pressure of 
which the Jesuits were masters, Poland was gradually won back 
to the Church. In Poland, as in Hungary, lesser landowners with- 
out mass support of any kind, peasant or middle class, proved no 
match for the economic and political power of the Catholic 
hierarchy. 

Thus the Reformation in central Europe was arrested and even 
turned back. In France the two parties were locked in a struggle 
which seemed to promise no decision. Sweden was too remote, 
Scotland too small and both too poor to count for much yet in 
the main battle. Henceforth the issue of the fight against Catholic 
reaction depended on the English and the Dutch. 


CHAPTER: IT 


The Defeat of Catholic Reaction 


1. England 


THE STRUGGLE BETWEEN the Reformation and Catholic re- 
action which culminated in the war between Elizabethan England 
and the Spain of Philip II was less a struggle between rival feudal 
States than a prologue to the middle-class revolution of the next 
century. The political structure of both England and Spain was in 
form feudal, but with vital differences. 

Spain was feudal through and through. The one feeble revolt 
of the middle class (that of the Comuneros) had long ago been 
crushed; their resurgence was prevented by the machinery of the 
Inquisition; and their political organ, the Cortes, had little voice 
even in taxation and none in general policy. No Spanish hidalgo, 
however slender his means, stooped to engage in commerce. He 
preferred to plunder America or cut throats in the Netherlands. 

In England, on the contrary, the middle class were growing 
conscious of their power. The barrier between them and the 
gentry, especially in the south of England, was wearing thin. 
Both had been enriched by the dispersal of abbey lands; and to 
this wealth was now added that looted from the Spanish Main or 
realized in legitimate trade with such new markets as Russia and 
Turkey. More and more successful merchants—and even rich 
yeomen—invested money in land and became country gentle- 
men; more and more country gentlemen found it useful to 
apprentice their sons to London citizens or themselves to engage 
in trade; and their political organ, the House of Commons, was 
beginning—but as yet only beginning—to use the power of the 
purse as a weapon of policy. When in 1574 Elizabeth freed at a 
price the last remaining serfs on the royal estates, it was more than 
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a shift for raising money: it was a recognition that medieval 
property relations were obsolete. 

One result of the enrichment of the gentry and middle class was 
to make the political struggle a fight on two fronts. The new rich 
used the power of Parliament and the crown to defend them- 
selves on the one hand against Catholic reaction at home and 
abroad, and on the other against the growing class of the destitute, 
not all of whom could be put to profitable employment, and who 
without it could be a danger to order. Hence side by side with 
legislation against Papists went ferocious laws against ‘sturdy 
beggars’, whose numbers had been swollen by disbanded re- 
tainers of the northern earls, and who were regarded as possible 
recruits for a new rebel army. Such legislation was popular with 
the Puritan middle class, who regarded the ‘cursed generation’ of 
‘rogues, beggars, vagabonds’ as no less reprobate than Papists who 
with their saints’ days ‘spend more than a quarter of a year in rest 
and idleness’.* But it was not popular with the ‘simple country 
man and woman’ who, even when themselves robbed by vaga- 
bonds, often refused to give evidence against them and ‘would 
not procure any man’s death for all the goods in the world’. t 

The arm of the law lay heavy, too, on Anabaptists and other 
sects of the lower middle class who carried dissent so far as to 
separate from the Anglican Church. In spite of the banishment of 
Anabaptists from England in 1560, they continued during the 
ensuing years to arrive with other refugees from the Netherlands 
and to make converts among the poorer classes in East Anglia. A 
freethinking sect of this kind calling themselves the Family of 
Love—founded by that Hendrik Niclaes who years before had 
been accused of complicity in the Miinster revolt—are said from 
1574 on to have numbered among them many ‘weavers, basket- 
makers, musicians, bottle-makers and such other like’ in the 
eastern counties and to have ‘attenuated all scriptures into al- 
legories, making them airy, empty nothing’ ,§ while avoiding per- 
secution by outward conformity to the established Church. 
Others were less cautious and less fortunate. In the eyes of the 
government of Elizabeth these sects of the left were a danger to 


* William Perkins, cited by Christopher Hill, Puritanism and Revolution, chap. 
7. Perkins wrote between 1587 and 1601. 

T Report of Edward Hext, a Somerset magistrate, in 1596, cited by Strype, 
Annals of the Reformation in England. 

t Strype, ibid. § Fuller, Church History of Britain. 
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the State. In 1575, for the first time since the death of Mary Tudor, 
and despite a plea for toleration by John Foxe, author of the Book 
of Martyrs, the stake and faggot were revived. Two Dutch Ana- 
baptists, who refused to acknowledge the Privy Council to be 
Christian magistrates, died by fire at Smithfield. In the ensuing 
years a few other victims suffered for ‘denying Christ our Saviour’ 
or some similar impiety—Matthew Hamont, a ploughwright, 
burnt in 1579 at Norwich; John Lewes in 1583, also at Norwich; 
Elias Thacker, a tailor, and John Coping, a shoemaker, hanged in 
the same year at Bury St Edmunds for disseminating the works of 
Robert Browne, who contended for the independence of each 
congregation from State control. We shall meet with the Brown- 
ists again. 

The merciless measures against left-wing heretics and against 
destitute people by a government itself engaged in a death- 
struggle with Catholic reaction illustrate the rift between, on the 
one hand, the gentry and upper middle class who had benefited 
by the Tudor Reformation and, on the other, the artisans and 
peasants who had not, and partly account for the reluctance of 
the English government to force the issue with Spain. 

An additional reason for postponing hostilities was the possi- 
bility of a flank attack on England through Ireland. The English 
conquest of Ireland in the Middle Ages had amounted to little 
more than the seizure of Irish lands by Anglo-Norman adven- 
turers who intermarried with Irish chiefs and in a few generations 
became ‘more Irish than the Irish themselves’. They paid little 
heed to royal authority; and though English kings were titularly 
‘lords of Ireland’, none before Henry VIII had styled himself king 
in the sister island. So long as England, thanks to the rivalry of the 
great powers, was safe from attack from the Continent, the degree 
of English control in Ireland was of minor importance to English 
rulers. The Irish themselves, tribal rather than feudal, backward 
and ill-armed for war, could not be considered a menace. But in 
Elizabeth’s reign the rise of Spain to supremacy in Europe and the 
distraction of France by wars of religion transformed the situa- 
tion. The possibility of open war with Spain made the strategic 
control of Ireland an urgent problem; and—as often in later 
cases—strategic considerations provided an excuse for new Eng- 
lish adventurers to exploit the Irish by seizing their land. The first 
attempts at colonization were costly and atrocious failures. But 
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the appetite of the land-grabbers was whetted, and in the event, 
by an irony of history, English independence and the future of the 
English middle class were secured in part by the destruction of the 
independence and the arrest of the economic, political and cul- 
tural development of the Irish.* 


2. The Netherlands 


In Holland the alignment of forces was simpler. The war with 
Spain was on; and the first necessity was to win it. The Dutch had 
their backs to the sea, with no subject nations to fear or to oppress, 
and could afford to put their all into the struggle. After the relief 
of Leyden, peace talks at Breda in 1575 came to nothing. An in- 
vitation to Elizabeth to assume the sovereignty of Holland and 
Zeeland also came to nothing: England was not ready for war. 
The Spaniards were prevented from effective action by want of 
money to pay their troops and by the death of Requesens in 
March, 1576, which left them without a supreme commander. 
In April Orange convened the States of Holland and Zeeland at 
Delft to organize the government of the two provinces. An act of 
union established a federal government, and entrusted Orange 
with supreme military and civil authority and with the duty of 
maintaining the Reformed religion. Like the English Parliament, 
the Dutch States forbade the practice of Catholicism on the 
ground that most Catholics in the nature of the case were 
traitors to the government. But, unlike the English, they inflicted 
no penalties on Anabaptists beyond surveillance and a censorship 
of their publications. Orange knew that in the struggle with 
Spain he needed all the mass support he could mobilize. 

A Spanish summer offensive in Zeeland precipitated a mutiny 
of troops who had been ordered into action without pay. The 
mutiny spread to the Spanish garrisons in the south, paralysed the 
government and gave Orange his opportunity. He marched into 
Flanders, occupied Ghent and opened negotiations with the States- 
General of the Netherlands for the unification of the whole coun- 
try. The collapse of Spanish rule was emphasized when in Novem- 
ber the mutineers sacked Antwerp and murdered six thousand 
citizens. The nobles and rich burghers of the south had no quarrel 

* ‘Treland may be regarded as the first English colony. . . . Here one can already 


observe that the so-called liberty of English citizens is based on the oppression of 
the colonies.’ Engels to Marx, May 23, 1856 (Marx—Engels Correspondence). 
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with the Church and had never wanted to rebel, but, forced to 
choose between ‘Spanish fury’, as exhibited at Antwerp, and the 
leadership of Orange, they naturally chose Orange. By the ‘Paci- 
fication of Ghent’ the seventeen provinces, north and south, 
agreed to recognize Philip as titular sovereign, but to accept 
William as their commander against the Spanish army. The re- 
ligious question was left to be settled by the States-General on a 
basis of mutual toleration. 

Meanwhile Philip had appointed as governor-general his young 
half-brother, Don John of Austria, whose achievement five years 
before in destroying the Turkish fleet at Lepanto was deemed to 
qualify him to restore Spanish rule in the Netherlands, Advised by 
Orange, the States-General refused to receive Don John unless he 
accepted the Pacification of Ghent, swore to maintain the liber- 
ties of the Netherlands and employed only Netherlanders in his 
service. After a few months of deadlock Don John in February, 
1§77, signed a ‘Perpetual Edict’—which Philip ratified—agreeing 
to these terms. Even then the States-General recognized him as 
governor only bya majority of one, and the States of Holland and 
Zeeland, distrusting Spanish promises, refused to allow the edict 
to be published. In May Don John entered Brussels to find himself 
governor only in name, and in July left for Namur, revoked his 
concessions and urged Philip to send Spanish troops to ‘bathe 
in the blood of the traitors’. At that the citizens of Brussels, Ghent 
and other cities elected committees to see to their defence, and 
Orange was invited to Brussels. After asking leave of absence 
from the States of Holland and Zeeland, William in September 
entered the capital amid wild acclamations. Don John was de- 
clared an enemy of the country. The union of the Netherlands 
was to all appearance achieved. 

In reality it was by no means achieved. The nobles, clergy and 
tich burghers of the south had no intention of accepting the 
Reformation—least of all in its Calvinist form; and the lower and 
middle classes, south and north, had no intention of accepting 
anything less. Since Don John had made himself impossible, the 
Catholic nobles offered the government to another Hapsburg, the 
archduke Matthias, younger brother of the emperor Rudolph I. 
He was accepted by Orange and the States-General, but not by 
the Calvinist middle and lower classes, who wanted a Protestant 
sovereign or none. Philip for his part would not surrender the 
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Netherlands to anyone, and sent twenty thousand troops under 
his nephew Alexander Farnese (son of the former regent Mar- 
garet) to reinforce Don John. In January, 1578, the Spaniards 
completely routed the Netherlanders at Gembloux and were pre- 
vented from marching on Brussels only by the usual lack of funds. 
To meet the new threat the patriots—Calvinist and Catholic— 
needed allies. The Calvinists turned to England and Germany, the 
Catholics to France. 


3. France 


St Bartholomew had proved a boomerang. When Henry III, 
one of its active organizers, succeeded to the throne in 1574, he 
found arrayed against him not only the Huguenots, but the poli- 
tiques who, though Catholics, preferred compromise to mutual 
massacre. Early in 1576 Henry of Navarre escaped from Paris, 
abjured his abjuration of 1572 and put himself at the head of the 
Huguenots and politiques. The combination was too strong; and 
Henry III—a wretched degenerate whom no one respected—was 
forced in May to grant freedom of worship everywhere in France 
except in Paris, to rehabilitate formally the memory of Coligny 
and his other victims of four years before, and to reward Navarre 
and other opposition leaders with lucrative offices which were 
doubtless more to them than either the memory of the dead or 
the freedom of the living. 

It was evident that Catholicism could be re-enforced only by 
war. War could not be fought without money; and to get money 
the king had to convene the States-General. In order to influence 
the elections the Guise family, supported by the Pope, Spain and 
the Jesuits, gave Catholic reaction in France an organization de- 
signed to enable it to fight the Huguenots and politiques on equal 
terms. Various Catholic associations in the provinces were or- 
ganized into a Holy League with the declared object of defending 
the Church and the royal authority against Calvinist subversion, 
and with the undeclared object of forcing the fainéant king to toe 
the Guise line. The League appealed to the conservative instincts 
ofall the richer classes—to the Padal fear of the bourgeoisie, to the 
bourgeois fear of the artisans and peasants and to the interest of 
all property-owners in a strong monarchy—while using Jesuit 
demagogy to rouse mob passion wherever, as for example in 
Paris, it served a purpose. These tactics succeeded in creating such 
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an atmosphere of intimidation that in the elections (with one ex- 
ception, a noble) no Huguenots were returned. But even this 
solidly Catholic States-General proved intractable. When it met 
at Blois, the clergy and nobles, following the Guise line, adopted 
an address to the king calling for the religious reunion of France. 
An attempt by the Third Estate to insert a proviso against the use 
of force, either judicial or military, was successfully stifled. Henry 
III put himself at the head of the League and demanded supplies 
for the war. The Third Estate in return demanded a voice in 
policy; and the king, rejecting this, was left without money to 
meet the Huguenots as he could. 

The rank and file of the party were ready to give a good account 
of themselves. But once more a rift opened between the Huguenot 
bourgeois and artisans and those princes and nobles who without 
real convictions were simply using the movement to climb to 
power. In 1577, after a little fighting in the south-west, Navarre 
and the nobles of the party gave away by the peace of Bergerac 
much of what had been won the year before, and agreed to the 
restriction of Reformed worship to places where it was already in 
use. 


4. Alignment of Forces 


It was at this juncture that the Catholic nobles of the Nether- 
lands sought the aid of the French politiques against the Spaniards 
on the one hand and the Calvinist middle and lower classes on the 
other. As a result an army under the French king’s feeble younger 
brother Francis, Duke of Anjou—who was angling for the hand 
of Elizabeth and, for what he was worth, favoured compromise— 
invaded the Netherlands and seized Mons. The Calvinists would 
not have him at any price and called in John Casimir, brother of 
the elector palatine of the Rhine, as a Protestant counterweight. 
Elizabeth, whose feelings for Anjou, whatever they were, did not 
go to the length of wanting the French established in the Nether- 
lands, secretly backed John Casimir. Orange, who did not care 
what religion his allies professed so long as he had their help, tried 
to make use of both, but in vain. It was no longer possible to 
straddle the gulf between Catholic nobles or rich burghers, fearful 
for their privileges, and the Calvinist middle and lower classes, all 
for war to the knife against Spain and Rome. In Ghent the people 
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under the armed protection of John Casimir took over the govern- 
ment; and in other southern cities a desperate class struggle under 
the forms of religion raged between the Catholic city fathers and 
the Protestant masses. 

In October, 1578, Don John died and Farnese was appointed 
Spanish governor-general of the Netherlands. He at once ex- 
ploited the conflict of classes and creeds among the Netherlanders 
to detach the southern provinces from the common cause. In 
January, 1579, representatives of the nobility of Hainault, Artois 
and Douai met at Arras and declared their loyalty to the Catholic 
Church and, provided their privileges were respected, to the king 
of Spain. In the same month the northern provinces of Holland, 
Zeeland, Utrecht, Friesland and Gelderland, together with the 
city of Ghent, pledged themselves by the Union of Utrecht to 
freedom of worship and to defend their liberties ‘with life-blood 
and goods’ against all foreign potentates whatever. The Pacifica- 
tion of Ghent was dead—the dream of unity over. 

Spain had good reason to conciliate the richer classes in the 
southern Netherlands. Without their aid it was now impossible to 
hold any part of the country for Spain, or indeed to carry on the 


~ war at all. Spanish revenue from the New World was more than 


ever precarious; for in'1577 Francis Drake, with the unofficial 
backing of Elizabeth, had sailed from Plymouth, by 1579 had 
gorged himself and his men with the plunder of Spanish ships and 
seaports on the Pacific coast of South America, and by 1580 had 
circumnavigated the globe and returned home with such booty as 
no English adventurer had won before. The moral effect of the 
voyage was as great as the material; for no part of the Spanish 
Empire, however remote, was now safe from attack. 

Until Philip had the money and men to attempt an invasion of 
England, Catholic reaction could employ only the weapons of 
subversion. In 1580 the Society of Jesus, fresh from its victories in 
central Europe, went into action against the government of 
Elizabeth. Though the penal laws were stringent, the justices of 
the peace charged with their administration were often unreliable: 
indeed William Allen, a deprived priest who had emigrated to 
organize treason from abroad, boasted of their easy corrupti- 
bility. A Jesuit mission under Robert Parsons, an intimate of Allen, 
was sent to rekindle the waning zeal of the English Catholics, In 
the same year seven hundred Spaniards and Italians were landed 
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in Ireland to reinforce native resistance. These were soon besieged 
in their fort at Smerwick, forced to surrender and put to the 
sword—except the officers, who were held to ransom. The Jesuits 
had a longer run for their money. For over a year they were at 
large in England, preaching and even printing and circulating 
pamphlets under the protection of Catholic gentry. Then the 
pamphleteer of the party, Edmund Campion, and some others 
were tracked down and arrested, and Parsons escaped to Rome. 
The prisoners were racked to extort confessions, tried for high 
treason and—protesting their innocence of any crime but their 
religion—hanged, drawn and quartered at Tyburn. 

The whole Catholic world acclaimed them as martyrs; and so 
began the propaganda which persists to this day (with beatifica- 
tions and canonizations thrown in for good measure) about the 
persecution of innocent Catholics in Protestant England. It is diffi- 
cult to see how a mission to England, undertaken by Englishmen 
in the service of a Pope who had solemnly deposed Elizabeth and 
incited her subjects to rebel, could be other than treasonable. We 
do not now use the rack or hang, draw and quarter; but events 
must be seen in historical perspective. Alva and St Bartholomew 
were recent memories; the Inquisition all the time was torturing 
and burning people alive for far less than the Jesuits had done; and 
the success aE their mission would have meant not a decrease, but 
an immeasurable increase of religious persecution. To attitudinize 
over the ‘Tyburn martyrs’ while ignoring, or even excusing as 
the fault of the times, the mass holocausts of Alva and the In- 
quisition is an example of that ill-distributed sentiment which we 
call sentimentalism. 

In 1581, the throne of Portugal being vacant, Philip sent Alva 
with an army to sack Lisbon and annex the country. The concen- 
tration of two great maritime empires in one hand gave Spain the 
use of Portuguese ships and bases—an outwardly impressive 
accession of strength—but did not stave off ruin. The submission 
of the Portuguese gentry had to be bought by leaving them in 
effective control of Portugal, so that its revenue could not be used 
for Spanish purposes. The Netherlands were bleeding Spain 
white; and she fought with the strength of desperation to hold 
what she still could. 

The nobles of the southern Netherlands had rallied to Philip 
and the Church, the burghers and seafarers of the north to 
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William and freedom. The struggle now was for the cities be- 
tween—Ghent, Bruges, Brussels, Antwerp—where the rich 
burghers and the masses were locked in a combat of class and 
creed. In 1580, in a last effort to conciliate the Catholics and to 
win French support, William offered the sovereignty of the 
Netherlands to Anjou. In March, 1581, Philip replied by offering 
25,000 dollars and a patent of nobility to anyone who would re- 
move William from the earth. In July the representatives of the 
liberated provinces met at the Hague, formally abjured the 
sovereignty of Philip and agreed to accept Anjou. In 1582 he was 
solemnly installed as Duke of Brabant and Count of Flanders. 
Almost at once a Basque youth, Juan Jauregui, tried to earn 
Philip’s reward by firing at William and was cut down on the 
spot. It was the first attempt, but not the last. 

Meanwhile the Spaniards under Farnese, backed by the richer 
classes in the south, were on the offensive. In 1579 they besieged, 
took and plundered Maastricht. In 1581 they surprised William’s 
own town of Breda. Anjou was an ignominious failure and in 
1583, after trying to make himself master of Antwerp by an 
armed attack which the citizens beat off behind barricades, with- 
drew to France. In 1584 Bruges fell after a long siege, and Ghent 
and Brussels surrendered. William fell back again on the support 
of the Dutch burghers, and was living among them at Delft when 
in July Philip’s assassin, Balthazar Gérard, shot him dead. The 
Dutch executed Gérard in the barbarous fashion of the times; and 
the dollars and the title went to his next of kin. 

The Spaniards were now before Antwerp. Led by Marnix of 
St Aldegonde, whom they had chosen burgomaster, its people 
stood a siege of thirteen months, but in August, 1585, were 
starved into surrender. The whole of the southern Netherlands 
was once more Spanish. Farnese gave the Protestants from two to 
four years either to be reconciled to Rome or to emigrate. 
Thousands preferred exile to the Inquisition and emigrated to 
Holland or to England—to swell the ranks of the Puritans and 
East Anglian sectaries here. Spain had won back, not the thriving 
cities of medieval Flanders, but derelict towns in which trade and 
industry stood still and grass grew in the streets. 

Meanwhile Philip had to insure his diminished empire against 
possible war with both France and England. In France, since 
1578, the Holy League had been kept going only by an annual 
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pension paid by Philip to Guise. On the death of Anjou in 1584 
the Valois dynasty faced extinction; for Henry III had no issue 
and was unlikely to have any. The heir presumptive to the French 
throne, his remote cousin Henry of Navarre, could not be counted 
a pillar of any religion, but was the leader, faute de mieux, of the 
Huguenot party and an enemy of Spain. Philip therefore arranged 
with the Guises to start a new religious war to exclude Navarre 
from the succession—nominally in favour of a Catholic Bourbon, 
but really in favour of Guise, who now aimed at nothing less than 
the throne. In 1585 the ‘war of the three Henrys’, as it was called 
(from Henry of Valois, Henry of Guise and Henry of Navarre), 
was duly launched and all concessions to the Huguenots with- 
drawn by royal edict. Only Huguenot resistance and any allies it 
could get now prevented France from becoming a Spanish 
satellite. 

In England plots against the life of Elizabeth, coupled with 
projects of Spanish intervention, were growing more frequent. 
The complicity of the Spanish ambassador and of Mary Stuart in 
these plots was well known. For years Parliament had petitioned 
the queen to have Mary executed as a public danger. Elizabeth 
put off action, both against Spain and against Mary, until the last 
possible moment, but in August, 1585—the month in which 
Antwerp fell—she signed a treaty with the Dutch, and in the 
autumn sent troops to their aid under her old favourite Robert 
Dudley, Earl of Leicester. 

In 1586 the conspiracy of Anthony Babington and other 
Catholics—hatched with the full knowledge of Philip, of Mary 
and, as it turned out, of Elizabeth’s secret service—to murder the 
queen and let in a Spanish expeditionary force brought matters 
to a head. Relations with Spain were broken off; Babington and 
his confederates died the customary death of traitors; and Mary 
was tried and condemned by a court of English peers. Elizabeth 
hesitated for three months before signing the death-warrant. That 
a sovereign should be put to death by any human tribunal was 
against every maxim of Tudor statecraft. Finally, self-preserva- 
tion forced Elizabeth to an act justifiable only on the principles of 
Calvin and Knox. Even then, after the warrant had been executed, 
she dismissed, fined and imprisoned her harmless secretary, 
William Davison, for doing nothing but carry out her orders. 
In February, 1587, Mary was beheaded at Fotheringay—declaring 
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herself a martyr for her religion, bequeathing her claim on Eng- 
land to Philip of Spain, and setting a useful precedent for the 
middle-class revolutionaries of 1649 and 1793. 


5. Decisive Battle 


The Dutch war of liberation, the French war of religion and 
the English war with Spain now fused into one common struggle 
of the Reformation against Catholic reaction. 

If Spain was to secure her revenue from the New World, let 
alone reconquer Holland, she had first to settle with England. 
Philip counted on English Catholic assistance in doing so. The 
English exiles—Allen, Parsons and their kind—were enthusiastic 
for the enterprise; and Catholics in England might reasonably be 
expected to rise in support of an invading army if only that army 
could land. The plan was to hold the narrow seas with a Spanish 
fleet while Farnese—who had now succeeded his father as duke of 
Parma—transported an army to England. But in April Drake 
raided Cadiz and ‘singed the king of Spain’s beard’ by burning 
over ten thousand tons of shipping; and the sailing of the Armada 
was delayed for a whole year. 

In the Netherlands the Protestant cause did not prosper. 
Leicester was incompetent and had not even troubled to staff his 
army with loyal officers. One of them, the Catholic Sir William 
Stanley, surrendered Deventer to the Spaniards and deserted to 
their service. Another Catholic officer surrendered Zutphen. In 
August Leicester, as great a failure as Anjou, gave up his com- 
mand, The Dutch might have had to cut their dykes again if the 
Spanish war effort had not by now been diverted to a greater 
objective. 

In France the forces of the League, based on Paris and sub- 
sidized by Spain, were pitted against those of the Huguenots, 
based on the chief provincial cities and subsidized by England. 
In October Navarre won a victory at Coutras in the south-west 
which was immediately nullified by the crushing defeats which 
Guise in the north inflicted on German Lutheran auxiliaries in the 
pay of Elizabeth. In April, 1588, Guise entered Paris and was 
welcomed as if he were already king. He had only to wait until 
the last of the Valois dug his own grave by debauchery, and for 
all Paris cared he need not have waited at all. In May, after a 
popular demonstration known as the ‘day of the barricades’, 
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Henry III fled to Chartres and made Guise lieutenant-general of 
the royal armies and virtually ruler of France. 

Everything in appearance favoured Spain when in July the 
Armada sailed north. Unfortunately for the Spaniards the enter- 
prise was planned by feudal strategists to whom ships were float- 
ing fortresses built to carry soldiers across the sea and, at need, to 
grapple and fight at close quarters. The Armada carried twenty 
thousand soldiers and only eight thousand seamen to work the 
ships; and the commander was a landsman, Alonso de Guzman, 
Duke of Medina Sidonia, whose only recommendation was that 
he came of one of the oldest and richest feudal families in Spain. 
The English fleet on the other hand, apart from a minority of 
queen’s ships, was composed of small armed merchantmen fitted 
out at every port in the south of England. They did not carry 
soldiers; but their captains and crews had learnt seamanship and 
gunnery in twenty or thirty years of undeclared war.* 

Half the fleet was at Plymouth under the admiral, Lord Howard 
of Effingham. Drake and Hawkins commanded divisions under 
him. The other half was in the Downs with a Dutch squadron 
blockading the Flemish ports. The Spaniards made their way up 
Channel to Calais, while Howard hung on their rear and ‘plucked 
their feathers little by little’. Parma, bottled up in the Netherlands 
by the blockade, had to look on helplessly while the Armada was 
smoked out of Calais by fireships and driven by the wind and the 
English into the North Sea. The gales encountered in the attempt 
to return to Spain by the north of Scotland completed the disaster. 
Many were lost at sea, and many cast away in Scotland or Ireland, 
where they met with no more mercy than their fellows at Smer- 
wick eight years before. Less than half the expedition found its 
way home. 

The defeat of the Armada deservedly ranks as one of the decisive 
battles of the world. It preserved the independence of England 
and ensured that of Holland, but it did more. It marked the 
definite failure of the feudal order in Europe, as embodied in the 
Spanish monarchy and the Catholic Church, to crush the middle 


* Tennyson exactly hits off this contrast between the two sides in his poem on 
the lase fight of the Revenge (three years after the Armada year). 
“He had only a hundred seamen to work the ship and to fight, 
And he sailed away from Flores till the Spaniard came in sight, 
With his huge sea-castles heaving upon the weather bow.’ 


= 
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classes of England and Holland, handicapped though they were by 
the procrastination of Elizabeth and her advisers. 

The critical character of the struggle for the future of mankind 
was recognized by the greatest thinker of that time. Giordano 
Bruno stood far above the battle of theologies. His thought 
reached forward from the sixteenth century to the pantheism of 
Spinoza and Hegel, and even to the evolutionism of Darwin. But 
he had seen Catholicism in his native Italy, and he had seen Protes- 
tantism in England and Germany, and in a philosophical poem 
written at this time he acclaims enthusiastically the victory of 
English seamen over embattled Catholic reaction. 

Much has been written of the loyalty of the Catholic gentry of 
England at the moment of crisis. That loyalty was never put to 
the test. The leading Catholic nobleman, Philip Howard, Earl of 
Arundel, was in the Tower praying for the success of the Armada. 
The attitude of his co-religionists if Parma had landed must re- 
main a matter of speculation.* 


6. End of the Century 


An immediate effect of the defeat of the Armada was to tip 
the scale against the Guises in France. Spain could no longer effec- 
tively aid them; and Henry III took the opportunity to get rid of 
the man who coveted his throne and who had turned him out of 
Paris. In the last days of 1588 Guise was assassinated by the king’s 
bodyguard in the royal ante-chamber at Blois. Catherine de 
Medici heard of her son’s act on her death-bed. ‘Well cut. Now 
for sewing’ (Bien taillé, faut coudre) is the comment ascribed to her. 
But sewing was not easy. Henry could not assassinate the League. 
In 1589 he was at war with the whole party, now led by Guise’s 
younger brother Charles, Duke of Mayenne, and had to appeal 
for help to Navarre and the Huguenots. 

The last of the French wars of religion was mainly an affair of 
the nobles. The rank and file of the Huguenots could hardly be 
expected to fight enthusiastically for a king who was not only 
contemptible in himself, but as guilty as any Guise of the crime of 
St Bartholomew seventeen years before. Moreover, the French 


* The story of Catholic loyalty is supported by the fiction (unfortunately popu- 
larized in Kingsley’s Westward Ho!) that Lord Howard of Effingham was a 
Catholic. Howard, though he came of a Catholic family, was a Protestant through- 
out his public life, had served against the northern earls and had sat in judgment 
on the Babington conspirators and on Mary Stuart. 
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had had enough of war. As elsewhere in Europe, the peasantry 
had nothing now to hope from the Reformation. ‘Why,’ asked a 
contemporary pamphleteer, ‘should the poor, unhappy people 
care what religion rules, so long as it is not one whose teachings 
let the marrow be sucked from their bones?’* Of the two thou- 
sand Huguenot congregations that had existed before the Wars 
of Religion little more than a third now survived. But Navarre 
could count on the support of the politiques and of all Frenchmen 
who did not want to see France a dependency of Spain. 

The two Henrys were besieging Paris when on August I a 
Dominican friar, Jacques Clément, avenged Guise by assassinating 
Henry of Valois. Clément was cut down on the spot and extolled 
as a martyr, after their wont, by the whole Catholic party from 
Pope Sixtus V down. In the eyes of all to whom legitimacy meant 
anything Henry of Navarre was now king of France. But though 
Catholic reaction stickled for legitimacy when it was a question 
of deposing Elizabeth, it sang another tune when it came to 
recognizing Henry IV. Mayenne held Paris against him with the 
support of the citizens, to whom Guise was still a hero. Henry 
tried to win them by promising to convene the States-General 
and to respect the Catholic religion; but that was not good 
enough for the League, and he had to retire into Normandy with- 
in reach of English help. In September he defeated Mayenne at 
Arques near Dieppe, moved again on Paris, and in 1590 routed 
the League at Ivry and besieged and nearly took the capital. 
Thereupon Philip—bankrupt and unable to pay his army, yet 
thoroughly alarmed by the threat of a united and hostile France 
between Spain and the Netherlands—ordered Parma to march to 
the support of the League. Parma managed with fifteen thousand 
troops to join forces with Mayenne and relieve Paris, but owing 
to want of money and supplies had to retreat to the Netherlands, 
harried on the way by the French peasantry who, if they had no 
use for the Reformation, had none either for Spanish soldiers. 

Spanish intervention in France enabled the Dutch to score new 
successes. The civilian leader in the war of liberation was now the 
chief magistrate or ‘advocate’ of the States of Holland, Johan van 
Oldenbarneveldt, and the military commander Maurice of 
Nassau, son of William of Orange. For the duration of the war 
they worked well together. In 1590 Maurice recovered Breda and 

* Cited by Zoff, The Huguenots. 
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in 1591, in a brilliant compaign, Zutphen, Deventer and Nijm- 
wegen. At the end of 1592 Parma, condemned to the impossible 
task of simultaneously fighting the Dutch and keeping Henry IV 
off the throne of France, died of the strain, leaving the Dutch Re- 
public an accomplished fact, and nothing between Henry and his 
ambition except the Spanish garrison by which Mayenne held 
Paris for the League. 

The Parisians were by now tired of being the cat’s-paws of 
Spanish power-politics. Mayenne tried to rally them by conven- 
ing a States-General in Paris, only to be told that France did not 
want foreign intervention. Nothing now barred Henry from his 
capital except religious convictions which had never been deep, 
which he had abjured once to save his life and which he was nf 
to abjure anew to win his crown. The Huguenots had served him 
as a ladder; they were now an impediment. In July, 1593, he took 
the step which he must long have meditated and declared himself 
a Catholic. The party were shocked; Beza wrote from Geneva in 
anguish and grief. But they could count on Henry for toleration, 
and no longer hoped for more. Within a week of Henry’s ab- 
juration Mayenne signed a truce. In February, 1594, the king was 
crowned at Chartres, and in March entered Paris. 

Four years of hard campaigning were necessary to drive the 
remaining Spaniards out of France, which was slowly being re- 
duced to a desert. Until the danger of a Spanish-sponsored League 
was past, Henry dared do nothing for the Huguenots. In April, 
1598, when the war was practically over, the Edict of Nantes 
registered a religious stalemate. Protestants were to have freedom 
of conscience throughout France, freedom of worship in a large 
number of towns in all parts of France (excluding Paris) and in the 
houses of nobles who were still Protestant, and freedom to trade, 
inherit property or hold any office. Protestant pastors were to 
assemble freely, to be paid by the State and to be equal in status to 
Catholic priests. Most of the nobility, bourgeoisie, artisans and 
peasants, wanting above all things peace, were glad to accept the 
edict. The Catholic priesthood and some of their noble partisans 
were irreconcilable, but had to bow to the general wish for peace. 
No more was heard of the States-General. The exhaustion of 
France led to toleration, but it led also to absolute monarchy, 
which later was to prove fatal to toleration. 

In May Spain recognized the accomplished fact by the peace of 
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Vervins. In September Philip, old and defeated, died with what 
consolation the Church could bestow for the collapse of his policy 
and the ruin of his empire. 


Meanwhile the fruits of victory over Spanish sea~power were 
reaped by English and Dutch merchants, who began boldly to 
trade in waters where the Spanish and Portuguese monopoly had 
been unbroken. In 1591 James Lancaster sailed with three ships 
from Plymouth, rounded the Cape of Good Hope and in 1592 
found his way to the Malay Peninsula, but was forced by a 
mutiny of his men to make a hazardous voyage home. In 1595 
Cornelis Houtman with a Dutch fleet followed in his track and 
by 1596 had opened the way to Indonesia. Thenceforth English 
and Dutch merchants ran a race to monopolize the new markets. 
At first the Dutch led the way. By 1600 they had cornered the 
spice trade to their own great profit. Late in that year, to counter 
their monopoly, the ‘Company of Merchants of London trading 
into the East Indies’, better known as the East India Company, 
was founded by royal charter and granted the sole right of trade 
with all countries in the Indian and Pacific Oceans. In 1602 the 
Dutch States-General amalgamated various private companies, 
which had been ‘muscling’ into the trade in cutthroat fashion, 
into a rival East India Company. The seventeenth century was not 
to be many years old before the former allies were fighting each 
other in the East for a monopoly of pepper, nutmeg and cloves 
with as much ferocity as they had ever shown against the 
Spaniard. 

Nearer home, too, the victorious English Reformation was be- 
coming associated with colonialism. The closing years of Eliza- 
beth saw the completion of the conquest of Ireland. Between 1594 
and 1598 there were desperate, but ill co-ordinated uprisings of 
the Irish under their Celtic or Anglo-Norman chiefs—the O’Neills 
and O’Donnells in the north, the Fitzgeralds in the south—spurred 
by promises of Spanish aid which Spain was no longer in a posi- 
tion to fulfil. As usual in colonial wars, there were ruthless mas- 
sacres of the Irish by the English (in 1594 Sir Richard Bingham, 
the governor of Connaught, had women and children flung into 
the river from the walls of Enniskillen castle) and ruthless counter- 
massacres of the English by the Irish (in 1595 Red Hugh O’Don- 
nell put to the sword all the English in Connaught over the age of 
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fifteen; and in 1598 James Fitzgerald made an equally clean sweep 
in Munster). The Irish could at least claim to be fighting for their 
country; the English had at most the miserable excuse that they 
were no worse in Ireland than the Spaniards in the New World 
and the Netherlands. Elizabeth sent against the Irish first, in 1599, 
her feather-headed favourite, the Earl of Essex, and after his failure 
in 1600 another favourite, Lord Mountjoy, who starved the Irish 
into submission by destroying their crops, driving off their cattle 
and reducing the wretched people to famine and cannibalism. In 
1603, a month after the death of Elizabeth, the unequal war ended. 
The way was open for the wholesale confiscation and coloniza- 
tion of Irish land in the seventeenth century, and for the long 
policy of repression which down to our own day was to identify 
England in Irish eyes with tyranny and rapine, and the Catholic 
Church mistakenly with freedom and fair dealing. 

In these last years of Elizabeth the air was thick with signs of 
coming conflict between the class who held power under the 
Tudors—the larger landowners and to some extent the richer 
London merchants—and the less opulent middle class, rural and 
urban, immediately below them. Dislike of the Anglican com- 
promise in religion and of the medieval powers of persecu- 
tion still vested in the bishops, and dislike of the trading mono- 
polies by which the ruling class diverted the profits of capitalist 
enterprise into their own pockets, produced between them a 
formidable body of middle-class discontent. Opposition made 
itself felt through the House of Commons; for though its members 
were usually country gentlemen, they were so interlocked with 
the middle class that the Commons in effect reflected the latter’s 
interests. 

They were undeterred by the occasional committal to prison of 
a too outspoken orator. Peter Wentworth, member for Barn- 
staple, was three times imprisoned, and died in the Tower for 
criticizing the omission of the queen to name her successor. 

They also criticized the Church. Religious opposition was 
growing. The middle classes had taken Calvinism to heart and 
devoutly believed in the divine election of sober, hardworking, 
industrious citizens, to the exclusion of the luxurious rich on the 
one hand and of the thriftless poor on the other. For the most part 
the Puritans aimed at remodelling the State Church on Calvinist 
lines; but a minority went further. In 1593 Sir Walter Raleigh (a 
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friend of toleration) estimated that, besides the Puritan party in 
the Church, there were in England nearly twenty thousand 
Brownists (disciples of Robert Browne, a kinsman of the Cecils) 
whose advocacy of the independence of each congregation from 
State control has already been mentioned. Common persecution 
by the government forced the Brownists into alliance with the 
Anabaptists and other plebeian sectaries of eastern England; and 
under the name of Independents they were to play a memorable 
part in the Revolution of the next century. 

Finally the Commons criticized monopolies. The greatest of 
these, namely those which controlled foreign trade, were too 
strongly entrenched to be attacked yet with any hope of success. 
But patents granted to individuals—which covered such various 
commodities as salt fish, currants, gunpowder, playing cards, 
potash, aniseed, vinegar, coal, iron and steel—were the subject in 
1601 of an angry debate. Elizabeth took alarm at the incipient 
revolt of men who had given her dynasty so steady a support in 
the past, and made a show—if only a show—of concession. It re- 
mained for James I to drive the Commons into chronic opposition 
and to become an involuntary architect of revolution. 


7. Dawn of the Middle-class Revolution 


We saw at the beginning of this book that the central charac- 
teristic of the passage from feudalism to capitalism was the re- 
placement of serfdom by a limited freedom and equality: that is, 
the freedom of the worker to earn what he can and to think and 
say what he likes, limited by the freedom of the employer not to 
employ him if his labour is unprofitable or if his opinions are very 
objectionable; and the equality of all before the law, limited by 
the inability of unmoneyed citizens to do many things which 
they could do if they had the money. 

How far are this limited freedom and limited equality due to the 
Reformation? 

So far as Catholic countries—that is, in the main, those of 
southern Europe—are concerned, the Reformation cannot be said 
to have contributed directly to this result. The great discoveries of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries had shifted economic power 
from the Mediterranean to the Atlantic seaboard. The victory of 
the Reformation over Catholic reaction meant that, of the At- 
lantic countries, the immediate economic and political future lay 
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not with Spain, Portugal or even France, but with England and 
Holland. 

Italy, which in the Middle Ages had led the way in capitalist 
development, was by the end of the sixteenth century out of the 
running so far as future progress was concerned. Its cities— 
Florence, Milan, Genoa, even Venice—had sunk from their 
former prosperity into relative insignificance. The economic de- 
cay of Italy was reflected in the crushing out of independent 
thought. In 1600 the Roman Inquisition celebrated its triumph by 
burning alive Giordano Bruno, the man who saw better than any 
of his contemporaries the ideological import of the new age in- 
augurated by the great discoveries. The path of science was further 
made hard by the burning of books on anatomy as indecent and 
materialistic. Italian scientists were still to make immortal contri- 
butions to knowledge, but—as Galileo soon found—they did so 
at their peril. Thenceforth the lead in science passed to the Protes- 
tant north. 

The removal of Europe's economic centre of gravity from the 
Mediterranean also injured the cities of south Germany. Their 
trade had passed over the Alps and through Venice; and they were 
too far from the Atlantic seaboard to profit by new opportunities. 
At the opening of the sixteenth century Augsburg, Nuremberg 
and Regensburg were at the top of their fortunes. Thenceforward 
they declined. Hence the timid attitude of these German cities in 
the struggles of the Reformation, their fear of the peasants, their 
deference to the princes, the ease with which many of them suc- 
cumbed to the Jesuit counter-offensive and the helplessness of all 
in the next century before the final disaster of the Thirty Years’ 
War, in which the last attempt of the Hapsburgs to build, with 
Spanish aid, an absolute monarchy in Germany was defeated by 
Swedish and French intervention, but at the price of an orgy of 
plunder and massacre by both sides which left Germany poli- 
tically and economically crippled until the nineteenth century. 

The French Calvinists in the sixteenth century had put up a 
memorable fight; but the Wars of Religion left them exhausted, 
reduced in numbers, and though still supported by numerous 
towns, in no condition to use that support as a basis for new ad- 
vance. They held what they had only because the Catholics were as 
exhausted as they, and the balance of power, therefore, lay with 
the king and his party of politiques. Under Henry IV the Hugue- 
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nots had a fair deal, but once he was removed by the knife of 
Ravaillac, they had no security. In the States-General of 1614 the 
Third Estate defended toleration. The clergy and nobility replied 
that the Edict of Nantes was nothing but a truce, and that the duty 
of the most Christian king was to expel the enemies of the Church. 
Thenceforth the fate of the Huguenots was a question of time and 
royal convenience; for the States-General never met again until 
1789. In the interval the revocation of the Edict of Nantes and a 
century of repression were to leave only a handful of Huguenots 
to play an eventual part in the Revolution. 

The consequence was that the revolution which replaced feudal- 
ism by capitalism could not begin in any Catholic country—not 
in Spain, where the middle class were crushed by the Inquisition, 
nor in France, where the Wars of Religion had ended in stalemate 
and stagnation; still less in decaying Italy or crippled Germany. 
France had emerged from the struggle victorious over Spain, and 
was able in the seventeenth century to fill temporarily the power- 
vacuum created by the decline of Spain and by the preoccupation 
of England with her revolutionary battles. But French absolutism 
behind its facade of strength was hampered and handicapped by 
its feudal economy, and was doomed to defeat as soon as the 
English middle class, victorious in their Revolution, were free to 
divert their resources from internal struggle to commercial and 
colonial expansion. 

The victors in the Reformation were Holland and England. 
The Dutch war of liberation was in the last resort a burghers’ 
battle, and the victory which crowned it was that of the burghers. 
They had their reward: the trade lost by the German cities 
through the shifting of the economic axis went to the Dutch and 
made them for a time the leading mercantile power in Europe. 
Their victory was not indeed so complete that they could dispense 
with the services of the nobles, and particularly of the house of 
Orange. So long as war continued (and there was no truce until 
1609, and no final recognition of Dutch independence until 1648) 
the princes of Orange served the States-General as military com- 
manders—much as their descendant, William III, was to serve the 
English middle class when they had to settle final accounts with 
feudal and Catholic reaction. As such the Stadtholders enjoyed 
considerable power. But they were servants, not masters. “The 
cities and nobles together,’ said Oldenbarneveldt, ‘represent the 
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whole State and the whole people.’ * As in the States of Holland 
—by far the richest of the United Provinces—the towns had 
eighteen votes to the nobles’ one, it is easy to see whom Olden- 
barneveldt considered the predominant partner. If we leave out 
the Swiss cantons in view of their miniature size, the rise of the 
Dutch Republic may rank as the first middle-class revolution, 
though the smallness of Holland and its perpetual liability to in- 
vasion confined the effects of the revolution to its country of 
origin and limited its extent even there. There was more religious 
liberty in Holland after than before the war of liberation, and in 
practice more than in any other country of Europe. But the rich 
burghers who controlled the government would suffer no public 
questioning of the Scriptures which were their title-deeds in the 
struggle with Rome. Spinoza, for example, was forced either to 
publish his works anonymously or to leave them unpublished till 
his death. 

England, protected by the sea, had not been forced, like Hol- 
land, to throw her last man into the battle with Spain. She there- 
fore emerged from the war with her feudal State still standing, 
with the monarchy still in the saddle and with a Church, officered 
by bishops who were royal nominees, still at its disposal for dis- 
couraging dangerous thoughts among the middle and lower 
classes. But the defeat of Spanish sea-power, the plunder of the 
Spanish Main, the opening of new markets and the growth of 
capitalist production had enriched and emboldened the middle 
class in town and country, and made them impatient of trading 
monopolies and bishops. They wished to share freely in the new 
wealth flowing into the country from foreign trade, and through 
the House of Commons to have their hands on the political 
machinery which regulated its division, and on the religious 
machinery which tuned the pulpits and silenced criticism. 

Thus the English Reformation paved the way for the English 
Revolution. But it did more. By enlisting the support of the yeo- 
man and artisan class, and arming them with the English Bible, it 
ensured that the Revolution, when it came, should result in more 
than a mere transfer of power from the king and nobility to the 
moneyed class. From the Reformation onwards these yeomen 
and artisans, especially in East Anglia, thought for themselves on 
the data at their disposal and drew the only logical conclusion 

* Preserved Smith, The Age of the Reformation, chap. XII. 
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from the rejection of the claims of medieval Catholicism—namely 
that no Church whatever had a right to tithe them for its support, 
and no earthly authority a right to prescribe their opinions. From 
this it was a short step to the demand for political and finally 
social equality. : 

It was such men as these who manned the Parliamentary armies, 
carried through the English Revolution and prevented it in its 
hour of victory from setting up a Calvinist State Church on the 
Genevan and Scottish model. When they had done their work, 
the victorious moneyed class broke them and drove them under- 
ground. But they could not bury the slogans of freedom and 
equality which had rallied yeomen and artisans to fight for “the 
good old cause’. Every later middle-class revolution (American, 
French and so on) has been under the same necessity of enlisting 
peasants and artisans to fight its battles, and of either betraying 
them or else buying their support with concessions in the direc- 
tion of civil liberty and equality which middle-class interest alone 
would not have dictated. 

Meanwhile scientific advance, stimulated by capitalist produc- 
tion and at the same time necessary to its development, has 
rendered both the Catholic and the Reformed theologies obso- 
lete. The battle of ideas has shifted from the interpretation of 
Scripture to the interpretation of nature and of human institu- 
tions. And the new conditions created by modern capitalism and 
modern science have in turn made possible a world-wide Socialist 
movement based on a scientific analysis of history and society. 

But in clearing the way for economic development and scien- 
tific advance the Reformers did indispensable work. In spite of 
their limitations, which have been sufficiently stressed, the Refor- 
mation was a step forward in history and a necessary preparation 
for the building of a planned society which is the task of our 
time. 
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I. MEDIEVAL HISTORY 


Council of Nicaea—first defines orthodox theology. 
Foundation of Constantinople. 

Serfdom enforced by imperial law. 

Goths sack Rome. 

Goths settle in Spain. 

Vandals invade Africa. Anglo-Saxons invading Britain. 
Imperial authority no longer effective in the West. 

Clovis king of the Franks. 486 Begins conquest of Gaul. 
Clovis baptized—first barbarian Catholic monarch. 
Temporary Byzantine reconquest of Italy. 

Lombards in Italy. 

Pope Gregory I virtual ruler of Rome. 597 Sends mission to England, 


622-632 Rise of Islam in Arabia. 
636 onward Moslem conquest of the Middle East. 


7Il 
732 
774 
800 


843 


Moslems conquer Spain. 

Moslems defeated in France. 

Charles the Great conquers Lombardy. 

Charles the Great crowned emperor at Rome. Western Church virtually 
separate from East. 

Empire of Charles the Great partitioned among his grandsons, 


850-900 Viking (Norman) raids complete the disorganization of western 


895 
9II 
1016 


Europe. 

Magyars invade Hungary. 

Normans settle in northern France. 

Danish conquest of England. Insecurity of this period accelerates growth 
of feudalism. 


1050 onward Beginning of reconquest of Spain from Moors. 


10$3 
1054 


1066 
1095 


1143 
11$§ 
1177 
1209 
1231 


Normans in southern Italy. 
Formal schism of Western and Eastern Churches. (Rome and Constanti- 
nople excommunicate each other.) 
Norman conquest of England. 
First Crusade. The Crusades (11th-13th centuries) accelerate the revival 
of trade and growth of the middle class in western Europe. 
Roman revolt under Arnold of Brescia against papal temporal power. 
Roman revolt suppressed, 
Temporal power of Pope restored. 
Crusade against Albigenses. 
Inquisition established. 
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Simon de Montfort summons English borough representatives to Parlia- 
ment. 

First States-General convened in France. 

First cannon cast at Florence. 


1337-1453 Hundred Years’ War. 


1358 
1381 
I401 
1420 
1440 
1453 
1479 


Jacquerie in France. 

Peasant Revolt in England. 

Persecution of Lollards begins in England. 
Crusade against Hussites. 

First printing-press in use at Haarlem. 
Turks capture Constantinople. 

Union of the crowns of Castile and Aragon. 


1480-1487 Organization of Spanish Inquisition under royal control. 


1492 
1494 


1498 


1499 
1501 
1502 
1§08 
1509 
1510 


1512 


Fall of Granada. Discovery of America. 

French invasion of Italy. 

Savonarola’s reforms at Florence. 

Savonarola burnt at Florence. 

First Cape passage to India. 

Swiss cantons refuse imperial taxation. 

Spain and France invade Naples, 

Spain annexes Naples. 

Papacy, Empire, Spain and France allied against Venice. 
Henry VIII king of England. 

Papacy quarrels with France and forms Holy League with Spain, Venice, 
Empire and England. 

French driven out of Italy. 


1512-1514 Peasant risings in Swabia and Hungary. 


1§13 
1$15 


1516 


1$17 


1$17 
1518 
I519 


Leo X Pope. 

Francis I king of France. French reoccupy Milan, and secure right to 
raise troops in Switzerland. 

Concordat between France and the Pope. 

Charles (afterwards emperor) king of Spain and Naples. 

Pope authorizes sale of indulgences in Germany. 


II. THE REFORMATION 


Luther denounces sale of indulgences in Germany. 
Zwingli opposes it in Switzerland. 
Charles V elected emperor. 


1519-1521 Spanish conquest of Mexico, 


1$20 


1$21 


Revolt of Comuneros in Spain. 

Luther excommunicated, burns papal bull. 

Christian II of Denmark invades Sweden with papal support. 
Diet of Worms. 

‘War between Charles V and Francis I. 

Ziirich at Zwingli’s instigation refuses to supply troops to France. 
Sorbonne condemns Luther. Henry VIII writes against him. 
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1§21-1522 Revolutionary preaching of Miinzer in Saxony. 
1522 Adrian VI Pope. 
1523 Reformers of Meaux suppressed. 

House of Commons refuses money for war with France. 

Gustavus Vasa king of Sweden. 

Christian II exiled from Denmark. Frederick I succeeds. 

Clement VII Pope. 

124 Zwinglian Reformation at Ziirich completed. 

Rival Catholic and Lutheran alliances in Germany. 
1524-1525 Peasant War in Germany. 

Zwinglian movement spreading in Switzerland. 

Schafthausen, St Gall, Basel, etc., adopt Reformation, 
1§25 Battle of Pavia—Francis I defeated and prisoner. 

First Anabaptists banished from Ziirich. 

Rising in eastern England against war taxation. 

1526 Treaty of Madrid between Charles V and Francis I. 

Battle of Moh4cs—Turks conquer Hungary. 

Holy League between Pope and France against Charles V. 
1526-27 Swedish Reformation and beginning of Danish Reformation. 
1526 onward Repressive measures against Anabaptists in Switzerland and 

Germany. 

1§27 Sack of Rome by Spanish and German troops. 
1529 Treaty of Barcelona between Charles V and Pope. 

Henry VIII breaks with Rome. 

Alliance between Ziirich and other Reformed towns in Switzerland. 

Final breach between Luther and Zwingli. 

1530 Confession of Augsburg defines Lutheran theology. 

Anabaptists spreading in Holland. 

Bern liberates Geneva from feudal dependence on Savoy. 
1531 Henry VIII ‘supreme head of the Church’. 
1$31-1537 Spanish conquest of Peru. 

1532 Farel at Geneva. 

1533 War of succession in Denmark. 
1534 Paul Ill Pope. 

1534-1535 Anabaptist rising at Miinster. 
1535 Persecution of French Protestants. 
1536 Calvin at Geneva. 

Christian III victorious in Denmark. 
136-1539 Dissolution of English monasteries. 
1537 Danish Reformation completed. 

Loyola offers his services to Paul III. 
1539 Danish Reformation extended to Norway. 

Act of Six Articles enforces Catholic dogma in England. 
1540 Society of Jesus founded. 
1$41 onward Geneva reformed on Calvinist lines, Becomes an international 

centre for Reformers. 
1§42-15§2 Xavier's mission in the East. 
1542 Roman Inquisition reorganized. 


1542 


1543 
1544 
1545 
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War between Charles V (allied with Henry VIII) and France. 
Scots defeated at Solway Moss. Minority of Mary Stuart. 
Attempt at Reformation in Scotland. 

Treaty of Crépy ends war between Charles V and Francis I. 
Council of Trent meets. 


1546-1547 Charles V defeats Lutherans in Germany. 


1547 


1548 
1549 
1551 
1552 


1553 


Death of Henry VIII and Francis I. 

Council of Trent adjourned. 

French intervention in Scotland against Reformers. 

First English Prayer Book. 

Peasant revolts in England. 

Julius III Pope. 

Council of Trent recalled. 

War between Charles V and Henry II of France. 

Council of Trent disperses on approach of Lutheran army. 
Diet of Piottkow in Poland suspends prosecutions for heresy. 
Servetus burnt at Geneva. 

Mary Tudor queen of England. Marries (1554) Philip of Spain. 


1§$5-1558 Marian persecution in England. 


1555 


1556 


1557 


1558 


1559 


1560 


1561 


1562 


Paul IV Pope. 

Truce between Charles V and Henry II. 

Peace of Augsburg in Germany. 

Abdication of Charles V. 

Philip II king of Spain and Naples. 

Renewal of war between France and Spain (now allied with England). 
Scotland breaks away from France. Lords of the Congregation demand 
repeal of heresy laws. 

Church property confiscated in Transylvania (only part of Hungary left 
under Magyar rule). 

Accession of Elizabeth I and end of persecution in England. 

Rising at Rome against Inquisition. 

Pius IV Pope. 

Treaty of Cateau-Cambrésis ends war between France, Spain and Eng- 
land. 

Francis II (husband of Mary Stuart) king of France. 

Calvinism spreading in France. 

New English Prayer Book and Act of Supremacy. 

Scottish Reformation under Knox. 

English intervention in Scotland ensures victory of Reformers. 
Calvinism established in Scotland. 

French States-General meets. Third Estate attack clergy. 

Minority of Charles IX and ascendancy of Catherine de Medici in 
France. 

Inquisition set up in Netherlands. 

Liberty of conscience in France. Further spread of Calvinism. 

Mary Stuart returns to Scotland. 

Council of Trent reassembles. 

Beginning of Wars of Religion in France. 
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1562 Liberty of conscience in Poland and spread of Calvinism. 
1563 ioe of Commons demands sharper action against Catholics in Eng- 
and. 
Council of Trent ends. 
1564 Enforcement of Trent decrees ordered in Italy, Spain, Netherlands and 
Poland. 
Liberty of conscience in Transylvania. 
1565 Pius V Pope. 
Jesuits in Poland. 
1566 Beginning of revolt of Netherlands. 
1567 Alva sets up ‘tribunal of blood’ in Netherlands, 
Abdication of Mary Stuart in Scotland. 
1568 Mary Stuart flies to England. 
1569 Rebellion of northern earls in England. 
Growing resistance to Alva in Netherlands. 
1§70 Pius V excommunicates Elizabeth I. Parliament replies by penal laws 
against Catholics. 
Coligny victorious in France, plans war against Spain. 
1570 onward Catholic reaction in Germany. 
1571 Bathory dynasty in Transylvania begins Catholic reaction. 
1572 Massacre of St Bartholomew—deprives Netherlanders of French help. 
1573 Continued resistance in Netherlands. Recall of Alva. 
Compact of Warsaw—liberty of conscience in Poland for feudal lords 
only. 
1$74 Henry III king of France. 
Last serfs freed in England. 
‘Family of Love’ numerous in eastern England. 
1$75 onward Persecution of sectaries in eastern England. 
Relief of Leyden and abortive peace talks in Netherlands. - 
Stephen Bathory king of Poland, favours Catholic reaction. 
1576 Formation of Catholic League in France. 
States-General meets. Third Estate refuses money for religious war. 
Pacification of Ghent temporarily unites Netherlands. 
1577-1580 Drake plunders Spanish Main and sails round the world. 
1578 New Spanish offensive in Netherlands. 
1579 Nobility in southern Netherlands rally to Spain. 
Northern provinces form Union of Utrecht. 
1579-1584 Spanish offensive in Netherlands continues. 
1580 Jesuit mission to England. 
1581 Spain annexes Portugal. 
1584 Assassination of William of Orange. 
1585 Fall of Antwerp. Southern Netherlanders given choice of emigration 
or submission to Rome. 
French Wars of Religion restarted with Spanish money. 
Elizabeth I sends aid to Dutch. 
1586 Babington conspiracy and breach between England and Spain. 
1587 Execution of Mary Stuart. 
Armada delayed by raid on Cadiz. 








1587 
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1589 
1590 
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Spanish successes in Holland. 

League successes in France. 

Defeat of the Armada. 

Henry III of France assassinates Guise and breaks with League. 
Assassination of Henry III. Henry IV opposed by League. 
Spanish troops sent to support League. 


1590-1592 Dutch successes against Spain. 
1591 onward Dutch and English merchants break Spanish and Portuguese 


1593 


monopoly of East Indian trade. 
Henry IV turns Catholic and ends Wars of Religion in France. 


1594-1603 Completion of English conquest of Ireland. 


1598 


1600 
1603 


Edict of Nantes—freedom of conscience in France, and limited freedom 
of worship. 

Treaty of Vervins ends war between France and Spain. 

Death of Philip II. 

Formation of East India Company in London. 

Death of Elizabeth I. 
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